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Economic Theory and Primitive Society! 


GEORGE DALTON 
Bard College 


Economics is the study of that broad aspect of human activity which is concerned with resources, 
their limitations and uses, and the organization whereby they are brought into relation with 
human wants. In modern industrial societies economists have worked out an elaborate technique 
for the study of this organization, and have produced a body of generalizations upon it. It is still 
a matter of argument as to how far this technique and these generalizati ns can be applied in the 
study of primitive communities (Firth 1958763). 

S' )ME ambiguities in the literature of economic anthropology result from a 
\7 lack of clarity concerning the relevance of Western economic theory to the 
economic organization of primitive communities (Knight 1941; Herskovits 
1940; 1941). Anthropologists concerned with primitive economy sometimes 
seek preparation by studying the economics of their own society in the hope 
f acquiring analytical categories, techniques, and useful insights. Such pro- 
cedure seems especially reasonable because of the success formal economic the- 
ory has had in analyzing Western economy. However, it is not well enough 
understood that much economic theory is inapplicable to primitive economy. 


The fact that the attention of economists has been focused so exclusively on just those aspects of 
our economy least likely to be found among non-literate folk has thus confused anthropologists 
who turned to economic treatises for clarification of problems and methods in the study of the 
economic systems of non-literate societies (Herskovits 1952:53). 

This paper presents some reasons why economic theory cannot be fruitfully 
applied to the study of primitive communities and suggests an alternative ap- 
proach to analytical treatment of primitive economy. 

ECONOMIC THEORY AND MARKET ECONOMY 

The purpose of this section is to describe those special organizational fea- 
tures of Western economy which formal economic theory was created to an- 
alyze. And then to show why formal economic theory, so derived, cannot be 
used to analyze the essentially different structures and processes of primitive 
economic organization. 

Both the method and content of economic theory were shaped by two 
central features of 19th century Britain: factory industrialism and market 
organization. Market exchange, as the principle of economy-wide integration, 
compels its participants to conform to very special rules. Everyone derives his 
livelihood from selling something to the market. Laborers must sell their labor, 
andowners must sell the use of their land and natural resources, farm and 
iactory owners must sell end products. The same market mechanism transacts 
the factor ingredients of production—labor, land, natural resources, finance, 
\ransportation—as well as finished goods and services of all varieties. 

Market exchange refers not only to the existence of market places (sites 
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wherein buyers and sellers congregate), but more importantly, to the or- 
ganizational process of purchase and ~~‘e at money price which is the mech- 
anism of transacting material products, labor, and natural resources. In West- 
ern economy such transactions frequently take place outside of market places. 
For example, labor is not brought to a market place to sell, but its use is 
bought and sold through the same price-making process that transacts pro- 
duced items at a market place. Land too becomes such a marketed commodity, 
whose ownership or use is something bought and sold for a money price de- 
termined by the same forces of market exchange which determine prices of 
labor and material items. Indeed, the market forces of cost and demand which 
transact material items such as wheat are functionally linked with those that 
transact the labor and land resources producing wheat. A change in wheat 
price ‘feeds back”’ on the rent price of wheat land and the wage price of farm 
labor. Land and labor use become rearranged in response to such price changes 
because the landowners and laborers depend for their livelihood on the money 
price of their land and labor which, in turn, depends upon the sales price of the 
material product land and labor produce. This is what is meant by the market 
mechanism or market principle integrating—bringing together in mutually 
dependent fashion—the components of economy. 

The distinguishing feature of a market-organized economy, then, is the spe- 
cial nature of interdependence: all material livelihood is derived from selling 
something through the market mechanism; resource and labor ingredients of 
production are organized for purchase and sale as are produced material 
items; market prices rearrange labor and resource uses. Economists sum up the 
essential process in the shorthand expression that market-made prices allocate 
resources among alternative output uses, and wage, profit, rent, and interest 
incomes among the resource owners. 

What should be emphasized is that it is market organization which com- 
pels its participants to seek material self-gain: each must sell something of 
market value to acquire the material means of existence. The ‘‘economic man” 
of 19th century economics was not a myth, but a succinct expression of this 
institutional fact: the necessity for each of the atomistic units in an imper- 
sonal, market exchange system to acquire his livelihood through market sale. 

Throughout the 19th century—from Malthus and Ricardo to Alfred Mar- 
shall--a body of formal economic analysis was developed primarily concerned 
with a single set of questions: what are the forces which determine prices in a 
market-organized, industrial economy? Such theoretical concentration on 
price mechanics was simply a reflection of the crucial integrative role of prices 
in determining outputs and incomes. 

Moreover, the market system functioned in a self-regulating way. The 
was a cohesive entity apart from other subsystems in society. It is 


“economy’ 


true that government protected property and enforced contracts, but neither 
government, family, nor religion controlled market organization or price re- 
sults. Where social institutions did impinge on market forces, they did so only 
in an indirect way by affecting supply or demand conditions (such as the de- 
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mand for fish in Catholic countries), and thereby prices. The market structure 
was self-regulating in the sense that it required the components of the system 
to move—land to change its use, labor to change its location or occupation—in 
response to price changes made in markets. Price changes induced buyers and 
sellers to “economize,” that is, to seek monetary cost reduttion, or monetary 
gain increase. Production methods as well as the choice of which items to pro- 
duce were guided by market prices. A condition for undertaking production 
is that the producer must expect to make a profit, which is the money differen- 
tial between two sets of prices: those that determine his costs of production, 
and those that determine his sales revenue. 

When market organization is economy-wide it creates a ‘‘market society,” 
in the sense that social organization has to adapt to market needs to allow 
the sustained provision of material goods, and of money inco:nes with which 
to acquire goods. 

\ market economy can only exist in a market society . .. a market economy must comprise all 
the elements of industry, including labor, land, and money. . . . But labor and land are no other 
than the human beings themselves of which every society consists and the natural surroundings 


in which it exists. To include them in the market mechanism means to subordinate the substance 
of society itself to the laws of the rfarket (Polanyi 1944:71.). 


For example, that laborers are compelled to sell their labor for a market- 
determined wage, means that they must move to remunerative labor markets 
when their present employments and wages fall. The location of population 
thereby conforms to market-registered needs for labor. 

Finally, a market economy is highly decentralized. It consists of a multi- 
tude of related but nonetheless individual purchase and sale transactions. The 
operational units are individual business firms buying resources and selling 
outputs, and individual families buying household goods and selling labor 
and other resources. Such decentralization reinforces the atomistic view of 
society as simply an aggregate of self-interested individuals. 

The question arises, why is it believed that the body of economic theory 
derived from such a special institutional matrix has analytical relevance to 
all economies, including the primitive? The reasons are several. 

The English originators of formal economic theory grounded their anal- 
yses on postulates which seemed structured in the physical universe, and 
therefore universally applicable (Polanyi 1944:chapter 10). In addition, the 
repeal of mercantilistic economic controls and the consequent formation of 
nationwide markets, allowed the classical economists to use an ‘‘economistic”’ 
approach—to focus on economy as separate from society, to regard economy 
as having such an inner consistency and autonomy as to allow the derivation 
of distinct economic laws which seemed to operate independently of social 
institutions. 

Especially significant in the work of the classicists was the delineation of 
purely ‘“‘economic”’ motivation (material self-gain), as both necessary and 
sufficient to induce laborers to conform to market needs. For example, in urg- 
ing repeal of Poor Laws which guaranteed subsistence as a traditional social 
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right, William Townsend based his argument on the assertion that the ‘“‘nat- 
ural’’ force of fear of hunger was the most efficacious inducement to work. 
Hunger will tame the fiercest animals, it will teach decency and civility, obedience and subjection, 
to the most perverse. In general it is only hunger which can spur and goad them on to labour; 
yet our laws have said they shall never hunger. The laws, it must be confessed, have likewise said, 
they shall be compelled to work. But then legal constraint is attended with much troubles violence 
and noise; creates ill will, and never can be productive of good and acceptable service: whereas 
hunger is not only peaceable, silent, unremitting pressure, but as the most natural motive to in- 
dustry and labour, it calls forth the most powerful exertions (Townsend 1786, quoted in Polanyi 
1944:113-114).? 


With Malthus, too, immutable biology was the starting point for deriving 
economic laws: that the natural fertility of humans made food scarce because 
of the pressure of population growth, led him to deduce his subsistence theory 
of wages. The conclusions of biology—that the populations of all plant and 
animal life are limited only by their food supplies—were projected to the social! 
world. 

Ricardo’s postulate, the ‘‘law” of diminishing returns, was also a natural 
phenomenon from which he deduced his income distribution theory: if one or 
more ingredients of production, such as land, is fixed in quantity, then output 
growth will consist of diminishing increments. In a market economy, owners 
of the fixed ingredient (landlords) will gain at the expense of the others (lab- 
orers and entrepreneurs). 

Utilitarianism provided the crowning sanction, again in the guise of uni- 
versal law: self-interest as the well-spring of all human action. The quest for 
material self-gain need be the only regulator of an economic system based 
upon the physical nature of man and the universe. 

The general conception which Bentham had is one that is widely prevalent today. . . . I think we 
shall conclude before the course is over that the bulk of orthodox economic theory as we have it 


at the present time [1935] rests upon a conception of human nature which is not very different 
from that which Jeremy Bentham drew up in such formal shape (Mitchell 1949:92). 


The parametric assumptions of early economic analysis appeared as physi- 
cal facts. The derived laws of market economy were thereby given the au- 
thority of nature. It seemed that economic processes had separate physical 
laws of their own, divorced from social convention (Polanyi 1944: 115). 

The economistic approach which separated out economy from society and 
created a body of theoretical analysis of market industrialism received more 
refined expression later in the 19th century in the works of Stanley Jevons, 
Carl Menger, John B. Clark, and Alfred Marshall. What is important for our 
purposes is that the neo-classicists made theoretical refinements also derived, 
it seemed, from universal truths: that the condition of “‘natural scarcity” 
(insufficiency of resources relative to unlimited material wants), necessitated 
marginal choice if maximum fulfillment of material wants was to be attained. 

It is important to note how the condition of ‘‘scarcity’’—so relevant for 
market economy—became regarded as universal fact, and a further basis for 


assuming the universal relevance of economic theory. 
The institutional necessity for individuals to pursue material self-g: 4 in 
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market economy, had ideological reflections in the form of generalizations 
about the nature of “‘man”’ in society. One such is the textbook homily that 
man’s material wants are insatiable, a dictum that often implies the immuta- 
bility of genetic impulse. If man’s material wants are insatiable, then scarcity 
of enabling means exists by definition: no matter the absolute quantity of re- 
sources, they are scarce, that is, insufficient relative to the unlimited desire for 
the end products they produce. If man places great emphasis on fulfilling his 
insatiable material wants, then economizing, rational calculation results in 
order to arrange some preferred ordering of resource uses. But if such is ever 
the case in an actual community, it is a socially determined result: a result 
which obtains only in a society which places great value on material acquisi- 
tion relative to other goal attainments, and whose institutional structure 
impels its members to behave accordingly (Mead 1937; Fusfeld 1957:343). 

To the extent that the syllogistic chain—man’s material wants are infinite, 
his material means are finite, maximum material acquisition therefore requires 
economizing calculation—is regarded as having universal relevance, it is incor- 
rect and misleading. It confuses the universally correct, biologically derived 
postulate—man’s existence requires continuous material sustenance—with a 
special type of social orientation: man’s social organization impels him always 
to want more material goods than he has at the moment, and makes him value 
such material acquisition more than the fulfillment of other social goals with 
which it might be in conflict. If it is once seen that the degree of importance 
attached to material acquisition is most definitely determined by social institu- 
tions and values, then it immediately follows that the presence, absence, or 
existing degree of ‘‘scarcity’”’ of enabling material means (in any society) also 
depends upon social, not physical, circumstances.’ 

It is not so, as some literature of economic anthropology asserts, that the 
postulates of scarcity and economizing calculation are of universal relevance. 
The elements of scarcity and choice, which are the outstanding factors in human experience that 
give economic science its reason for being, rest psychologically on firm ground. . . . Our primary 
concern in these pages is to understand the cross-cultural implications of the process of economiz- 
ing (Herskovits 1952:3, 4). 

It is an erroneous linking together of two different meanings of the concept 
“economic” which is at the root of the misleading assumption of universal 
scarcity, and the misleading conclusion that formal economic theory has rele- 
vance to all economies. Clarification of two points is necessary: what it is that 
all economic systems—Western and primitive alike—have in common; and the 
nature of those structural differences between them which makes Western 
economic theory inapplicable in the analysis of primitive economy. 

TWO MEANINGS OF ECONOMIC‘ 

The word “‘economic”’ has two distinct and independent meanings, both in 
common use, but differing essentially in the extent to which each can be fruit- 
iully applied to real-world structures. In the substantive sense, economic refers 
to the provision of material goods which satisfy biological and social wants. The 
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substantive meaning is perfectly general in applicability, because all commu- 
nities, regardless of differences in natural environment, production techniques, 
or cultural traits, are composed of human beings whose bio-social existence de- 
pends upon the sustained provision of material items. 

The basic problem is universal: not only to have enough to eat to keep alive, but also to satisfy 
the demands of personal tastes, religious rules and a multitude of social obligations, all as im- 
portant to the life of the group as mere subsistence is to the life of the organism (Herskovits 
1952: 294). 

The broad agencies of material-means provision are everywhere the same: 

natural endowment and the cooperation of inhabitants. 
We may move first of all, to those human and ecological factors that provide the goods and 
services which satisfy the demands of living, both biological and psychological, and that are at the 
core of any economic system. In some form, these factors are present everywhere; without their 
interaction life as we know it could not exist (Herskovits 1952:8). 

With unambiguous meaning, therefore, one can talk about the ‘“‘economic” 
system of Imperial Rome, of the Kwakiutl Indians, of the Benedictine Order 
of Monks, of 19th century England, or of Soviet Russia—meaning nothing 
more than the organizational structures and processes through which materia! 
goods are provided; one need not assume anything beforehand about necessary 
techniques, motivations, or specific types of economic organization. 

The existence of some type of systematic economic structure is implied for 
the following reasons: the exploitation of natural resources requires the use of 
technique for the acquisition or creation of material goods (horticulture, farm- 
ing, hunting, manufacture). The use of technique and of natural resources, to- 
gether with the need for distributing material goods among all the inhabitants, 
require definite institutional arrangements—structured rules of the game 
to assure continuity of supply, that is, to assure repetition of performance. 
The participants are mutually dependent for other reasons as well: the use of 
technique, division of labor, natural environment, and the fact that economic 
processes take place within a social community, all make necessary the utiliza- 
tion of some pattern of recognized rights and obligations. It is the rules which 
integrate the use of natural resources and technique and assure continuous co- 
operation in the provision of material goods that we call an economic ‘ 


tem.” 
The substantive meaning of economic, however, is not analytically informa- 


“SYS- 


tive in the investigation of specific economies because of the diversity of tech- 
nical and institutional structure which exists. But it does have the merit of 
pointing up and explaining the general existence of organizational requirements 
for the sustained provision of material goods which must be fulfilled in any 
society. It is, of course, what anthropologists usually mean when they refer to 
aspects of primitive society. 


the ‘“‘economic’ 


The second meaning of economic is described by the terms ‘‘economical”’ 
and ‘“‘economizing.”’ It denotes a special set of rules designed to maximize the 
achievement of some end or to minimize the expenditure of some means. Four 
aspects of this formal meaning of economic deserve emphasis. 
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(1) It has no necessary connection with the substantive meaning of eco- 
nomic. It would be prejudicial to assume that the organizational provision of 
material goods must be universally achieved through economizing calcula- 
tion; whether such is the case for any specific economy can only be established 
by empirical investigation. 

(2) Economizing calculation by no means need be confined to the creation, 
distribution, or use of material goods. It derives rather from the general logic 
of rational action which is appropriate to a large number of theoretical and 
empirical situations; these have in common explicit ends, delimited means, and 
definite rules of alternative choice for the achievement of the ends with the 
stated means. For example, economizing calculation unrelated to substantive 
economic organization appears in games such as chess, in military problems, 
and in preparing for academic examinations: each entails allocating specific 
means to achieve goal maximization. 

(3) A primary field of Western economic analysis, price and distribution 
theory, is an application of the formal meaning of economic—economizing 
calculation—to a special set of conditions and organizational practices for the 
provision of material goods: that the acquisition of material items is valued 
greatly relative to other goal attainments; that factor resources are therefore 
scarce (insufficient in quantity to achieve all ends), are multipurposed (capa- 
ble of fulfilling more than one end); that the ends for which the material means 
shall be used are graded (of differential preferment) ; that the hierarchy of pre- 
ferred ends is known; and that the rules for relating the scarce, multi-purposed 
resource means to the graded ends be that (a) any material end shall be fulfilled 
with no more than the minimum resource means necessary for its fulfillment ; 
(b) no means shall be provided for lesser ends before provision for greater ends 
is made (Robbins 1932). 

(4) The fruitful application of economic theory derived from the formal 
meaning of economic, depends on the existence of a substantive, real-world 
economy so organized that at least some of the special postulates of the analy- 
sis are institutionally fulfilled. If the members oi some society do not show an 
economizing predisposition in their use of means (they use more than the mini- 
mum necessary to achieve the end), their rules of social organization dictate 
that some means may be used only for one purpose (such as religion proscribing 
all but one kind of crop grown on land), or there is no condition of ‘‘scarcity”’ 
because extensive material acquisition is not socially regarded as of primary 
importance, then formal economic analysis is not capable of yielding insights 
if applied to that economy (Knight 1941; Herskovits 1941; Fusfeld 1957; 
Neale 1957b). 


WESTERN MARKET INDUSTRIALISM AND PRIMITIVE ECONOMY 
A distinguishing characteristic of market-organized industrialism is that 
both meanings of economic are relevant. The substantive economic structure 
through which material want satisfaction is provided for consists of a special 
set of economizing practices applied to scarcity situations. The participants 
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need material goods to survive; the market structure compels economizing 
performance for their acquisition and provides integrating unity and stability 
to such performance. The institutional complex which integrates the system— 
which links together the efforts of each and assures the sustained provision of 
material goods—is the supply-demand-price mechanism. Conformity to the 
market rules is effected through competition and by structured motivation: 
the institutionalized pursuit of material self-gain through market participa- 
tion. One has to abide by the market rules to acquire material livelihood in a 
market-organized economy. 

It should be added that, as with competitive market organization, the use 
of machine technology imposes a similar need for economizing calculation. Re- 
gardless of who owns them, machines are expensive. In the context of private 
ownership and market organization, economizing is enforced by potential 
market penalties in the form of money losses. The competitive striving for 
profits—the source of material livelihood for owners—requires efficient ma- 
chine use to minimize costs. In the context of state ownership and central] 
planning, economical use is required for fulfillment of priority goals: output 
maximization, rapid growth, and the production of crucial output components 
such as military and capital goods. Both the United States and Soviet Russia 
use structured mechanisms of economizing such as cost accounting, contract 
obligation to assure continuous resource supply, hierarchical authority disci- 
pline within factory organization, and price and wage formation so as to econ- 
omize on the use of most scarce factor resources. 

That every society must have substantive economic organization to pro- 

vide material means of existence does not mean that each must have that spe- 
cial set of market exchange institutions for the analysis of which formal eco- 
nomic theory was uniquely designed. Indeed, there is increasing evidence that 
the market integrated economy is historically and anthropologically rare. 
A considerable body of evidence runs contrary to the notions that human wants are unlimited, 
that financial incentives will transfer labor from nonindustrial to industrial pursuits and thus that 
the potential worker may be viewed as welcoming release from traditional restraints. Some of this 
evidence can be interpreted in terms of “rational conduct,”’ but not in terms of economic maximi- 
zation. The potential worker in underdeveloped areas is typically required to give up traditional 
forms of organization and reciprocal obligations that have combined to afiord him security—both 
material and affective. The kinship system in any nonindustrial society is likely to provide a major 
barrier to individual mobility, because it is a social security system, because it is the focus of 
positive values and advantages, and because extended kin obligations are likely to reduce the 
effective appeal of individual rewards (Moore 1955:158-159). 

Karl Polanyi and his associates (Polanyi, Arensberg, Pearson 1957) have 
shown that there exist at least two nonmarket principles of integrative eco- 
nomic organization for the analysis of which conventional economic theory is 
inappropriate. But such is the tenacity of belief that market theory is uni- 
versally relevant—even to nonmarket and nonindustrial structures—that one 


economist says the following: 


What are the qualities which, it is said, are possessed by the [primitive and archaic] economies for 
the study of which conventional] analysis is not helpful? They are: inflexible or sluggish prices or 
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exchange ratios; inelastic (sometimes absolutely inelastic ) supply; inelastic (sometimes absolutely 
inelastic) demand. 

The specific instances enumerated by the authors—e.g., set rates, customary or statutory 
equivalencies, gift trade, administered trade, status-trading, trading partnerships, the influence 
of kinship, magic and etiquette on economic behavior, noncompeting groups—seem to fall into 
one or more of these boxes. 

. now, the conventional doctrine and techniques of formal economics have much to say 
about economies or markets in which inflexibilities and inelasticities occur. It is not true that 
economic analysis cannot perform useful predictive tasks in such economies (Rottenberg 


1958:676). 


The use of formal price theory concepts such as “‘inelastic demand” in 
reference to primitive economies indicates an implicit market orientation: the 
pre-judgment of economic organization by way of a priori assumption that 
market structure—or its functional equivalent—exists universally. A market 
orientation assumes that economic theory is universally relevant because it as- 
sumes that scarcity situations are universal and everywhere compel materially 
self-gainful economizing, such as maximization of consumer utility and pro- 
duction at least cost. 

It is true that economic theory has much to say about inelastic supply and 
demand conditions. But it is also true that what is said concerns economic 
sectors .o organized that resource ingredients and product outputs are bought 
and sold through the market mechanism. As Herskovits rightly points out, 
economic theory requires market-determined prices to be applicable. 


The problem of how value flows from fluctuations in supply and demand, in its essentially mathe- 
matical character, needs the quantitative index of value contained in price as manifest in the 
market to permit its analysis (Herskovits 1952:49). 


The import of the work of Polanyi and his associates is that the economy- 
wide market mechanism, its materially self-gainful economizing, and its 
monetized internal and external trade do not exist as integrative pattern in 
the primitive economies they consider. Rather, that the production and dis- 
tribution of material goods are organized by transactional principles essen- 
tially different from market exchange. 

For in these societies, production and distribution involve little of the profit motive, and labor is 
only in special instances for hire (Herskovits 1952:11). 


The process of distribution, in many tribes, is thus set in a non-economic [non-economizing] 
matrix, which takes the form of gift and ceremonial exchange (Herskovits 1952:155). 


The integrative patterns which do exist widely in primitive economy are 
(1) reciprocity, that is, material gift and counter gift-giving induced by social 
obligation derived, typically, from kinship, as is the case with the Trobriand 
Islanders; and (2) redistribution, the channeling upward of goods or services 
to socially determined allocative centers (usually king, chief, or priest), who 
then redistribute either to their subordinates at large by providing commu- 
nity services, or in specific allotments to individuals in accordance with their 
political, religious, or military status. Redistribution, often accompanied by 
reciprocity, was the dominant principle in ancient Egypt, ancient Mexico, 
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Dahomey, and in feudalistic societies generally (Malinowski 1922; Thurnwald 
1932; Herskovits 1952: chapter 19; Mauss 1925; Firth 1958:65, 68-69). 

. the whole tribal life is permeated by a constant give and take; that every ceremony, every legal 
and customary act is done to the accompaniment of materia! gift and counter gift; that wealth, 
given and taken, is one of the main instruments of social organization, of the power of the chief, 
of the bonds of kinship, and of relationships in law (Malinowski 1922:167). 


The importance to economic anthropology of the distinction between the 
substantive and formal meanings of economic should be further emphasized. 

That all societies must have substantive economic organization means that 
there will be similarities (and therefore bases for comparison) even between 
two widely differing economies—say, the Trobriand Islands and present-day 
United States. Thus one could talk meaningfully about the creation, distribu- 
tion, and use of material goods in each, as well as the roles of money and ex- 
ternal trade, and the organization of land tenure. However—and this is the 
point to be underscored—the fact that the United States is pervasively market- 
organized and industrialized (and thereby amenable to analysis by formal 
economic theory), while the Trobriands is neither, makes the differences in eco- 
nomic organization and processes between the two more important than the sim- 
ilarities, especially so on matters of interest to the anthropologist.® 

There are three ways to clarify the issue and reinforce the point: (1) To 
contrast the questions of economic interest to the anthropologist with those 
the economist asks in his own field. (2) To show that economic mechanisms, 
practices, and processes common to both primitive and Western economies 
are institutionalized differently and often function in different ways and for 
dif ‘ent purposes. (3) To cite examples which show how misleading results fol- 
low from the assumption that primitive economic organization is functionally 
equivalent to Western economy, and from the conclusion that primitive econ- 
omy is amenable to analysis by formal economic theory. 

The matters of interest to the anthropologist investigating the general as- 
pects of primitive economy can be classified, perhaps, into some six overlap- 
ping categories. 

(1) Technological processes. Are they horticulturalists, fishermen, gar- 
deners, hunters, etc.? Which technical devices are used? How are canoes and 
houses built, land tilled, fish-traps made? 

(2) What is the level of material subsistence and how secure is it? 

(3) What are the ecological conditions? What is the natural endowment 
(climate, waterways, land acreage and fertility) from which livelihood is ex- 
tracted? 

(4) Which economic devices and processes are used and how do they work? 
Are there money uses? If so, for which types of transactions? Which goods are 
transacted without the use of money? Is there more than one kind of money 


used? Are there market places or external trade? If so, how are they organized 
and which items do they transact? Are there prices or equivalency ratios for 
goods which change hands? How are such determined? 

‘(S) What is the place of the ‘‘economy” in the society? How are produc- 
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tion processes, material goods transactions, labor services, and land utilization 
organized? How are they related to kinship structure, religion, political au- 
thority, and other social institutions? On what principles do things and labor 
services change hands and location? What is the nature of economic interde- 
pendence which allows division of labor to be practiced? What are the socially 
sanctioned motives which induce conforming participation in substantive eco- 
nomic activity? How is continuity assured in the supply of material items? 
How are the inefficient, the unusually efficient, and the recalcitrant treated? 

(6) Are there distinct economic spheres with different operational princi- 
ples and value norms in each (DuBois 1936; Steiner 1954; Polanyi 1957a; 
Bohannan 1959)? Is it meaningful in terms of the specific goods transacted, 
the processes and mechanisms which transact them, and the value judgments 
attached to such transactions by the participants, to distinguish between sub- 
sistence and prestige spheres? Are there treasure items or items of elite circula- 
tion? Is external trade carried out on the same principles as internal transac- 
tions? 

Economists are not concerned directly with technology, social institutions, 
or physical environment. Such matters are regarded as given, in the sense of 
existing as part of the total environment of market-organized industrialism, 
within which economic mechanism functions. 

It is precisely the separate class of variables which it employs which for the economist, at any 
rate, distinguishes economics from the other sciences. Economics studies prices; quantities of 
commodities exchanged, produced, consumed; interest rates, taxes, tarifis: its basic abstraction 
is that of the commodity. It seeks to find reasonably stable relationships among these variables, 


but it is the variables not the relationships, which delimit the subject matter of the science 
(Boulding 1957:318). 


Technology, physical environment, and social institutions are of interest 
only in special instances: when they affect the economic variables in which the 
the economist is interested. Two examples will illusurate the point. 

For problems of aggregate output determination and growth in a market- 
industrial economy, an important quantity is the money expenditure by busi- 
ness firms in purchasing new plant and equipment. By changing the complex 
of costs, proportions used of resource ingredients, and profit expectations, an 
innovation in technique of producing will affect yearly investment outlays 
and so is of interest to the economist. But the anthropologist’s interest in tech- 
nology is both more direct and somewhat different. The economist is not in- 
terested in how the machine is built and operated (or in the social organiza- 
tion of the factory) as is the anthropologist in how the fish-trap is built, op- 
erated, shared, and inherited. 

More importantly, the same is true of social institutions. On the rare occa- 
sion when the economist considers kinship, religion, or government, he does 
so only for a special purpose: when they have significant impact on economic 
quantities; for example, the impact of governmental price-support programs 
on agricultural prices and incomes. Because the organization of market econ- 
omy is a cohesive entity in itself, the economist can describe and analyze that 
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range of processes of interest to economics without reference to the social.’ 
In contrast, the close integration of social and economic institutions in primi- 
tive society makes it impossible for the anthropologist to describe the eco- 
nomic, without at the same time showing its relation to the social. 
Basically, the anthropologist is not asking the same set of questions as the economist. The business 
of anthropology is not economics; it is rather something that we might call “ethno-econcmics”’ 
. . a statement of the categories of thought and language, the ideas, the principle of action, in 
terms of which a people institutionalize the business of getting a living. ... For the anthro- 


pologist’s task is to explain how people get a living, then to classify those modes . . . and theorize 
about the way they are linked with other cultural or social attributes (Bohannan 1958). 


The exchanges of archaic societies which he |Mauss] examines are total social movements or ac- 
tivities. They are at the same time economic, juridical, moral, aesthetic, religious, mythological, 
and sociomorphological phenomena. Their meaning can therefore only be grasped if they are 
viewed as a complex concrete reality (Evans-Pritchard 1954: vii). 

Neither the problems of interest nor the methods of analysis are the same 
for economics and economic anthropology. 


ECONOMIC MECHANISMS 

A point of some importance is that a number of economic mechanisms, 

practices, and processes—the use of money, external trade, division of labor, 
market places, debt, prices—occur both in Western economy and in the primi- 
tive. But to conclude that because both use them, their organization, func- 
tioning, or purpose in primitive economy must be essentially the same as in 
ours, is not warranted.’ Yet such is sometimes implied in the literature of eco- 
nomic anthropology. 
... there can be no division of labor without a resulting economic exchange. The universality of 
the fact of division of labor, even if only on sex lines, underscores the essential soundness of the 
reasoning which has made of exchange and distribution basic factors in all economic theory 
(Herskovits 1952:13). 

Surely one could not conclude that because division of labor is practiced in 
the United States, in Soviet Russia, and in the Trobriand Islands, the same 
principles of “exchange” are operative in each. All one can infer from the uni- 
versality of division of labor is a tautology: wherever it is practiced there is 
structured interdependence, and there must be some institutional means for 
persons to acquire what they do not themselves produce.* The basic form of 
institutional means for such exchange in any economy can only be established 
by empirical investigation. 

And as with the mechanisms of production, the distribution system, though a universal in humar 
social life, takes on a vast number of forms (Herskovits 1952:12). 

Similarly, when we compare other Western economic mechanisms with 
what seem to be their counterparts in primitive economy, it becomes clear 
that the differences in their organization and functioning are more important 
than their similarities. Clarification of the point is especially necessary for 
understanding the nature of money uses, external trade, and market places 


in primitive economy (Polanyi 1957a). 
In Western market economy, money is all-purpose money, the same 
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money serving all transactional sectors as medium of exchange, standard of 
value, store of value, and as means of payment (for example, of debts). Few 
economic transactions take place without the use of money; and only one kind 
of money—conveniently interchangeable as check deposit, paper currency, 
and coin—is in general use. It is no accident that such is the case: the use of 
all-purpose money is a requisite for a market-organized economy because all 
labor and resource ingredients as well as finished outputs must bear price tags 
expressed in the same money in order for buyers and sellers to transact them 
through the market exchange mechanism. The use of the same money instru- 
ment makes physically different items both commensurable and “‘commod- 
ities,’ that is, things to be bought and sold whose value can be compared. 
(Indeed, money itself becomes a marketed commodity, the price of which is 
an interest rate.) 

Where money is used in primitive economy, it is not all-purpose money; 
each kind can be used only for a special range of transactions, such as the use 
of cattle as a money object for acquiring a bride or paying bloodwealth, but 
not for acquiring food or craft products. In primitive economy a given money 
object often serves one use only, as when debts are calculated in terms of brass 
rods but actually paid in strips of cloth (Bohannan 1959). What should be 
emphasized is that the differences in money usage between primitive economy 
and the Western market system are indicators of underlying differences in 
transactional principles of economic integration (such as reciprocity, redis- 
tribution, and market exchange). The disposition of natural resources, ma- 
terial outputs, and labor are often compartmentalized separately in primitive 
economy. Frequently they are transacted without the use of money, and 
neither enter market places nor are transacted by the market mechanism of 
purchase and sale. Rather, they change hands and location in different eco- 
nomic spheres—in accordance with different sets of social rules, such as kin- 
ship obligation inducing gift exchange; political obligation inducing payment 
to central authority. 

So, too, with other economic devices common to both primitive and West- 
ern economies. The uncritical application to primitive economy of such famil- 
iar Western categories as external trade and markets obscures essential dif- 
ferences. Usually they are not functional equivalents, but rather superficially 
similar practices not only organized differently, but often with different socio- 
logical as well as economic purposes (Firth 1958:63). 

For example, in Western economy exports and imports are transacted 
through the same market principle which transacts internal exchanges, both 
economy-wide and local. In primitive economy, transactional mechanisms 
used in external trade are sometimes distinctly different from those used in- 
ternally; moreover, external trade transactions of a nonmarket kind are fre- 
quently found. Some examples are the fish-yam and Kula gift trade of the Tro- 
briands (Malinowski 1922) and politically administered trade in elite items so 
typical of West Africa (Arnold 1957). A further point of difference is that ex- 
ternal trade in primitive economy is induced by the nonavailability of the im- 
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port items at home. Indeed, such seems invariably to be the rationale for 
primitive external trade (Herskevits 1952:36-37, 181; Polanyi 1957a, 1957b). 
In contrast, external trade among Western market economies takes place on 
the least-cost principle: things are imported which can be produced at home if 
such imports are cheaper than the domestic equivalents. The market principle 
of least-cost economizing, which pervades internal production and sale, char- 
acterizes external trade as well. 

Of special importance is the fact that where markets do exist in primitive 
economy, they almost invariably are restricted to produced material items: 
rarely, if ever, do land or labor get transacted through the price-making mechanism 
of market exchange. Prices made in local markets do not reallocate labor and 
other resource ingredients of production, as in Western market economy. 
Neither land usage nor labor location and occupation respond to market price 
changes, because subsistence livelihood does not depend on market sale. In 
primitive economy the market is local, specific, and contained; its price results 
do not ‘‘feed-back”’ into nonmarket spheres of economy. A primitive commu- 
nity often has a market place, but not a market system; that is, an economy- 
wide complex of resource and output market integration through which most 
people acquire their subsistence live'ihood.® 

It is indicative that in economic anthropology the term ‘“‘market”’ always 
is used to mean ‘‘market-place”’: an actual site wherein goods change hands by 
purchase and sale (Neale 1957b). In Western economy, the term market is 
applied not only to specific market place sites such as a cluster of retail stores, 
and to sites where ownership changes hands but not the goods themselves 
(the New York Stock Exchange, the Chicago Wheat Pit), but also to the dif- 
fusive economic forces of market exchange: the pervasive supply-demand- 
price mechanism which systematically transacts resources, labor, and products 
regardless of what specific site—market bazaar, retail store, hiring firm—is 
the location of such transactions. Indeed, that where an economy-wide market 
mechanism exists the market place site is of little importance, is indicated by 
such concepts as the ‘‘market”’ for automobiles or for engineers’ labor, mean- 
ing the mass of potential buyers or sellers of something, wherever they are 
located. A further indicator of the importance, complexity, and special role of 
the market mechanism in Western economy is that market forces are classified 
many ways: controlled and uncontrolled markets; factor ingredient and out- 
put markets: local, economy-wide, and international markets; competitive 
and oligopolistic markets. 

In summary, Western industrial economy is organized through the market 
principle and the use of all-purpose money: they are pervasive, interrelated, 
and tend to homogenize most sectors of production and distribution. Market 


economy has been appropriately termed ‘‘uni-centric”’ because of the wide 
variety of material items and labor transacted in the sphere of market ex- 
change (Bohannan 1959). In contrast, primitive economy is “‘multi-centric,” 
and the dominant centers are organized through nonmarket patterns of inte- 
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gration, such as reciprocity and redistribution; special-purpose monies are in 
use, and market-place exchange (where it exists at all) is subordinate and con- 
tained (Polanyi 1957a). 

A MONEY ECONOMY IS A MARKET ECONOMY 

A point mentioned above which deserves separate elaboration concerns the 

anthropologist’s use of the term “‘money economy” as a shorthand expression 
for the type of economic organization prevalent in the West. Thus Watson 
(Tribal Cohesion in a Money Economy, 1958) uses the term in describing how 
the Mambwe absent themselves temporarily from their villages to work for 
money wages in European industrial enterprises in Rhodesia; and Firth con- 
trasts uni-centric Western ‘‘money economy” with primitive spheres of non- 
exchangeable goods: 
{nother feature of such primitive transactions is the existence of what may be termed “spheres 
of exchange.’’ There are various groups of goods and services, and exchange of one item can only 
take place with another item in the same group. In southeastern New Guinea, for instance, a 
very important series of exchanges takes place between the possessors of shell arm-rings and of 
necklaces of shell discs, while other important exchanges are of fish for vegetables. But the food 
items can only be exchanged against each other, and so also the shell valuables. It would be un- 
thinkable for a man who wished a shell valuable to offer in return yams or fish or other property 
not of a shell kind. There is no free market, no final measure of the value of individual things, and 
no common medium whereby every type of goods and services can be translated into terms of 
every other. A primitive economy thus presents a strong contrast to our money economy (Firth 
1958 :69). 

The term money economy emphasizes a derivative rather than the dom- 
inant feature of Western economic structure. The use of all-purpose money is 
not an independent trait, but rather a requirement for the functioning of a 
market exchange economy. Continuity in supply of material goods in market 
economy is assured through several practices, one of which is the use of all- 
purpose money. It is only when land and labor as weii as fabricated goods are 
organized as available commodities to be bought and sold through the market 
mechanism that a money economy exists. From the anthropologist’s view- 
point, they enter the same transactional sphere of market exchange. Where all- 
purpose money is absent in primitive economy, it is because market exchange 
as the economy-wide principle of integration is absent. 

. one cardinal feature of a primitive economic system is clearly the absence of money, of a 
price mechanism, and in many cases of a formal market (Firth 1958:70). 


What is a “money economy” to an anthropologist appears as a “market 
economy” to an economist. 

ECONOMIC THEORY, MARKET CATEGORIES, AND PRIMITIVE ECONOMY 

Those who attempt to analyze primitive economy with the economic the- 
ory and categories derived from Western market industrialism seem uniformly 
selective in their choice of specific theories to apply. Almost invariably, it is 
from one field of economic analysis, price theory, that they choose (Goodfeliow 
1939; Rottenberg 1958). 
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The question arises, if it is thought that Western price theory is relevant 
to primitive economy, why not other branches of Western theory—say, 
Keynesian income and employment theory—as well? The answer, perhaps, is 
that in the attempt to apply Keynesian theory to primitive economy it would 
become evident that the assumption of functional similarity of economic 
organization between the primitive and the West is empirically indefensible. 
In a word, it cannot be done. 

The contribution of Keynes was to show why, in a decentralized market 
economy such as those of England and America in the early 1930’s, the full 
employment rate of production is not automatically sustained. But rather 
that we experience sharp and deep output fluctuations. The basic reason is 
institutional: in a market economy, all incomes are derived from the sale of 
end-products to private households (consumption goods—C), business firms 
(investment goods—I), government (governmental purchases—G), and 
foreigners (export goods—E); but there exists no automatic mechanism to as- 
sure that the total amount of such market purchases (effective demand) by 
C, I, G, and E will be sufficient to keep the labor and machine force fully em- 
ployed. Moreover, the interdependence of the segments of market economy 
is such—each person acquires his livelihood by selling something to someone 
else—that a sharp reduction in one category of expenditure (say, business 
firm outlay on new machinery—I), inevitably induces spending cutbacks in 
other effective demand sectors (household consumption good purchases—C): 
those who earn their wage and profit incomes in producing machinery will be 
forced by income cuts to spend less on household goods. 

One cannot apply such analysis to primitive economy because the basic 
institutional precondition is absent: the bulk of material income is not de- 
rived from, and therefore does not depend upon, market sales of output. In 
primitive economy, mutual dependence is not structured through the market 
mechanism: the primitive does not depend for his material livelihood on sale 
of his labor for a money wage which he then uses to buy material items; 
“effective demand” for goods cannot shrink, as it does in market economy, be- 
cause the aggregate amount of money incomes received for market sale of 
labor and other resources shrinks. 

FUNCTIONAL EQUIVALENCE 

One type of ambiguity in economic anthropology is the result of the as- 
sumption that primitive economic processes and devices are functionally 
equivalent to their Western counterparts. The temptation to make such as- 
sumption is great: primitive and Western communities alike must have sub- 
stantive economic organization to provide continuous material sustenance; 
and, as we know, both use superficially similar devices and processes, such as 
tools, money, external trade, and market places. But if such functional equiv- 
alence implies a more precise identity—either organizational equivalence or 
identical purpose—it is a highly misleading concept. 
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Two examples showing how the use of Western market categories trans- 

forms primitive economic practices into overly precise functional equivalents 
of market processes, and in so “sing obscures the essential differences between 
market economy and the ,,:mitive, are given below. (Italics are added to 
point up the use of market exchange terms.) 
[he economic system of the Indians of British Columbia is largely based on credit, just as much as 
that of civilized communities. In all his undertakings, the Indian relies on the help of his friends. 
He promises to pay them for this help at a later date. If the help furnished consists in valuables, 
which are measured by the Indians by blankets as we measure them by money, he promises to 
pay the amount so loaned with interest. The Indian has no system of writing, and therefore, in order 
to give security to the transaction, it is performed publicly. The contracting of debts, on the one 
hand, and the paying of debts, on the other, is the potlatch. This economic system has developed 
to such an extent that the capital possessed by all the individuals of the tribe combined exceeds 
many times the actual amount of cash that exists; that is to say, the conditions are quite analogous 
to those prevailing in our community: if we want to call in all our outstanding debts, it is found 
that there is not by any means money enough in existence to pay them, and the results of an 
attempt of all the creditors to call in their loans results in disastrous panic, from which it takes 
the community a long time to recover. 

It must be clearly understood that an Indian who invites all his friends and neighbours to a 
great potlatch, and apparently squanders all the accumulated results of long years of labour, has 
two things in his mind which we cannot but acknowledge as wise and worthy of praise. His first 
object is to pay his debts. This is done publicly and with much ceremony, as a matter of record. 
His second object is to invest the fruits of his labours so that the greatest benefit will accrue from 
them for himself as well as for his children. The recipients of gifts at this festival receive these as 
loans, which they utilize in their present undertakings, but after the lapse of several years they 
must repay them with interest to the giver or to his heirs. Thus the potlatch comes to be con- 
sidered by the Indians as a means of insuring the well-being of their children if they should be left 
orphans while still young (Boas 1898:681-682, quoted in Mauss 1925:100). 


Some differences between the Kwakiutl and the Western transactions are 
these: in Western market economy credit has a variety of functions, the most 
important of which is the financing of business enterprise through both short- 
and long-term loans. The recipients employ the amounts of all-purpose money 
borrowed in such materially productive ways (ways which enlarge output and 
sales revenue) as to be able to repay the loan, plus the interest charge, and still 
retain some profit from the use of the loan. Such is not the case with the 
Kwakiutl. 

The debt-credit creation apparatus in Western economy is part of market 
institution. The rate of interest paid on loans is a variable rate, depending on 
supply and demand forces in the money markets. 

There is no status constraint on borrowing in Western economy: one does 
not borrow solely from one’s lineage group. 

In the above quote, Kwakiutl blankets are special-purpose money used 
only for a limited range of transactions, and not used at all in some spheres of 
Kwakiut! economy; blankets are not all-purpose money used in all sectors of 
economy, as is money in market economy. 

[t is true that, both in market economy and in the Kwakiutl, the volume of 
outstanding ‘‘debt” may exceed the volume of existing ‘“money’’; however, the 
mechanisms through which both debt and money are created, as well as the 
conditions under which debt is called in for repayment, are entirely different; 
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also different are the penalties for nonrepayment of “loans contracted,” as 
well as the specificity of the loan obligation (Goldman 1937:188; Herskovits 
1952: 238). 

The imputation of material self-gain as dominant motive in giving gifts 
which must be returned with larger gifts is an injection of Western values. In 
Kwakiutl values, the chief motive is seeking honorific prestige, not material 
profit, as is demonstrated by the ultimate in the potlatch code of honor: the 
outright destruction of wealth to show one’s aristocratic worth, and to crush 
a rival. 

In Western market economy, the debtor always initiates a loan transac- 
tion; in the potlatch, it is the “‘creditor,” who takes the initial step by forcing 
a rival to accept gifts. 

The potlatch sphere transacts some goods which are unique to it, uses 
some special-purpose monies (coppers) not used in other spheres, and trans- 
acts goods and monies in accordance with principles which are distinct from 
those of the subsistence spheres of everyday livelihood: the major portion of 
a Kwakiutl’s daily consumed material goods is not acquired through the pot- 
latch (or with money used in the potlatch), but through other mechanisms and 
relationships, that is, in other economic spheres (Goldman 1937:181-—182). 
In Western economy, the bulk of one’s livelihood is acquired through market 
sale and purchase; almost all material goods and services enter the same 
market exchange sphere—subsistence goods, prestige goods, as well as the 
debt-credit services to which Boas compares the potlatch (Mauss 1925:33, 
36, 39, 102; Goldman 1937:180). 

In what surely must be the most vigorous attempt to apply economic 
theory to primitive economy, it is asserted: 

The aim of this book is to show that the concepts of economic theory must be taken as having 
universal validity, and that, were this not so, the result would be not only scientific confusion 
but practical chaos (Goodfellow 1939:3). 

Repeated assertion of the credo—faith means salvation, doubt means 

chaos—is preliminary to exegesis. 
Actually, once it is baldly stated, the proposition that there should be more than one body of 
economic theory is absurd. If modern economic analysis with its instrumental concepts cannot 
cope equally with the Aborigine and with the Londoner, not only economic theory but the whole 
of the social sciences may be considerably discredited. For the phenomena of the social sciences 
are nothing if not universal. ... When it is asked, indeed, whether modern economic theory can 
be taken as applying to primitive life, we can only answer that if it does not apply to the whole of 
humanity then it is meaningless. For there is no gulf between the civilized and the primitive; one 
cultural level shades imperceptibly into another, and more than one level is frequently found 
within a single community. If economic theory does not anply to all levels, then it must be so 
difficult to say where its usefulness ends that we might be driven to assert that it has no usefulness 
at all (Goodfellow 1939:4, 5). 

But there is a gulf between the Western and the primitive; types of 
economic organization do not shade imperceptibly one into another; and it is 
not impossible to say where the usefulness of economic theory ends. 


Economic theory was created to analyze the special structures, processes, 
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and problems of market-organized industrialism, with its special features of 
all-purpose money, impersonal contract obligation, atomistic individualism, 
and the institutional necessity for individuals to acquire livelihood through 
market sale of labor, natural resources, and outputs. It is these which create 
the gulf between the primitive and the West. It would indeed be remarkable 
if economic theory were relevant to primitive economies which differed from 
the Western at essential points. 

Confusion is compounded by reiterating the credo while, at the same time, 
offering evidence for disbelief: the economizing concepts of economic theory 
are applicable to Bantu economy despite the absence of machines, market ex- 
change, all-purpose money, rent, interest, wages, profit, and the private busi- 
ness firm. 

... the functions are always actively carried out, but often by organizations, of which the family 


or household is the most important. . . . The difficulty of discovering the forms of modern economic 
life may well lead to a mistaken belief that the functions of that life are not to be discoverable 
among our less advanced people. . . . Modern economic theory has supplied us with a technique 


which transcends those forms and has the great merit of being applicable to the economic aspect 
of life, simply as an aspect, and independently of the forms prevalent in any given culture 
(Goodfellow 1939:7, 8). 


It is illustrative that here again the root of ambiguity lies in the erroneous 
identification of the two meanings of economic: because Bantu society must 
provide for a sustained flow of material goods (the substantive meaning of 
economic, universally relevant), it is erroneously concluded that Bantu econ- 
omy must consist of economizing structures functionally equivalent to those of 
market industrialism; and, therefore, that Bantu structures must also be 
amenable to analysis by market theory. 


ECONOMIC ANTHROPOLOGY: DESCRIPTION AND ANALYSIS 

The literature of economic anthropology displays a frequent dichotomy: 
excellent description of economic organization, processes, values, and tech- 
nology, combined with inadequate theoretical analysis and generalization. 
Perhaps the dichotomy reflects the institutionalized preparation of anthro- 
pologists. Precise description of data in which the anthropologist immerses 
himself is a distinguishing feature of the profession (Evans-Pritchard 1954: 
viii). Theoretical analysis, however, is one step away from the data; and, as 
we have seen, the obfuscating preconceptions of the economics and the econ- 
omy of the anthropologist’s own culture make theoretical analysis of primitive 
economy yet more difficult and less successful. 
Admittedly, there is as yet no body of generalizations that treats “economic’’ behavior from the 
specifically anthropological point of view. . . . “Economic anthropology,” to date, is net yet a 
reality. It is still freeing itself from the belief . . . that economic theory itself already has some- 


thing to offer for an easy explanation of other economic systems than the market system of the 
recent West (Arensberg 1957:99, 100). 


In conclusion, several points of emphasis will be summarized in order to 
delineate those important differences between primitive economy and Western 
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market industrialism which makes formal economic theory incapable of yield- 
ing analytical insights when applied to primitive structures. 

For economic anthropology, only the substantive meaning of economic is 
relevant. For any primitive community, one can only assume the existence of 
some kind of institutional apparatus through which material goods are 
acquired and distributed. One cannot assume as a universal the presence of 
any special economizing institutions such as those which distinguish market 
economies. It is not economizing calculation induced by ‘‘scarcity”’ which is 
universal, but rather the need for structured provision of material goods 
(Arensberg 1957:110). 

It should be emphasized that no economic “system” is of one piece. 
Rather, that in any society—including our own, and most certainly the 
primitive—there exist spheres of economy with different principles of or- 
ganization, different sanctions to induce conformity, different institutionaliza- 
tion of economic mechanisms, indeed, different moral values for judging 
worth and performance (Bohannan 1959:492). Even in our own economy, 
which is unusual for the variety of resources, outputs, and services transacted 
in the sphere of market exchange, there exist sectors such as family, govern- 
ment, and military organization, within which nonmarket patterns operate 
(Smelser 1959:173). 

Primitive economy is different from market industrialism not in degree 
but in kind. The absence of machine technology, pervasive market organiza- 
tion, and all-purpose money, plus the fact that economic transactions cannot 
be understood apart from social obligation, create, as it were, a non-Euclidean 
universe to which Western economic theory cannot be fruitfully applied. The 
attempt to translate primitive economic processes into functional equivalents 
of our own inevitably obscures just those features of primitive economy which 


‘ 


distinguish it from our own. 

It is.true that many economic mechanisms and practices either are uni- 
versal or very frequently found in primitive, historical, and modern econ- 
omies. But their presence is not prima facie evidence of organizational, opera- 
tional, or functional similarity. Division of labor, money uses, external trade, 
and market places are best regarded as adaptable devices (like language and 
mathematics), capable of varied use for different purposes in a variety of or- 
ganizational contexts. Here, the poverty of our terminology is a source of 
built-in ambiguity. Although categories such as land tenure and division of 
labor may be universals, their meanings are so colored by their special or- 
ganization in our own economy that when used in reference to primitive econ- 
omy they inadvertently. impart the familiar, specialized meaning of our own. 
Conceptual categories are useful analytically only when they fit real-world 
structures; when diverse real-world structure is madé to fit our specialized 
categories, distortion results. 

The mistake of judging the men of other periods by the morality of our own day has its parallel 


in the mistake of supposing that every wheel and bolt in the modern social machine had its 
counterpart in more rudimentary societies (Maine, quoted in Bohannan 1957: iii). 
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A related point is that the reification of economic categories tends to create 
another type of ambiguity, as occurs when the Western investigator of primi- 
tive economy seeks answers to questions whose importance is derived from his 
own: how are governmental services financed? Who owns the means of produc- 
tion (Herskovits 1952:496)? It is neither possible nor desirable for the anthro- 
pologist to shed his cultural skin; but surely he can and should differentiate 
between primitive values and our own (Dalton 1960). 

A matter of general theoretical significance to economic anthropology con- 
cerns the dominance and frequency of reciprocative and redistributive forms 
of economic integration. A distinguishing characteristic of primitive life is the 
fusion of social and economic institutions. Indeed, even the word ‘‘fusion”’ is 
distorting because it implies the bringing together of separate elements. It 
would be better to say that there is no awareness of the “‘economy”’ as a dis- 
tinct set of practices apart from social institutions. Transactions of material 
goods in primitive society are expressions of social obligation which have 
neither mechanism nor meaning of their own apart from the social ties and 
social situations they express. In the Western meaning of the word, there is no 
“economy” in primitive society, only socio-economic institutions and proc- 
esses. 

Finally, it should be added that these matters are no longer of interest to 
anthropologists alone. Understanding primitive economy has become a neces- 
sity for those economists concerned with underdeveloped area transformation 
(Moore 1955; Myrdal 1957; Keyfitz 1959; Shea 1959; Neale 1959). The phrase 
‘“econcmic growth” joins together two different kinds of change which go on 
simultaneously in underdeveloped areas: institutional transformation from 
indigenous socio-economic forms such as reciprocity and redistribution, to 
market-organized industrialism; and additions to real material output gen- 
erated by the new economic and technica! apparatus. Economists are con- 
cerned with inducing real output increases, anthropologists with reducing the 
social decimation inherent in rapid institutional departure from indigenous 
forms. Both must understand the nature of the primitive economies which are 
being dismantled as well as the economic and social characteristics of market 
industrialism. For the economist to assume that the problem is primarily 
uantitative—more machinery, more roads, more food—would be to blind 
himself to the social realities of economy as well as to the social miseries of cul- 
ture disintegration. 

In primitive communities, the individual as an economic factor is personalized, not anonymous. 


He tends to hold his economic position in virtue of his social position. Hence to displace him 
economically means a social disturbance (Firth 1951:137). - 


Western economic theory has proved a powerful tool for making industrial- 
ized market systems grow. But primitive economies are neither industrialized 
nor market systems. One must start from ethno-economic analysis—with 
Malinowski, not Ricardo—in order to choose those transformation paths to 
industrialization which entail only the unavoidable social costs. 
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NOTES 


1 T am very grateful to Karl Polanyi of Columbia University and Paul Bohannan of North- 
western University for their helpful suggestions and criticisms. Much of this paper consists of an 
application of Professor Polanyi’s work (1944; 1947; 1957) to the special problems considered. 
Part of the paper is drawn from my doctoral dissertation (Dalton 1959a). 

? As Polanyi points out, hunger is natural in the sense of biological, but it is not synonymous 
with an incentive to produce. It becomes such an incentive if society makes eating specifically 
dependent upon that individual’s producing, which early market economy in fact did. For views 
similar to those of Townsend, that only poverty and the fear of hunger could make the lower 
classes industrious, see Bendix (1956: 63-82); on the origins of laissez-faire market economy in 
England, see also Keynes (1926). 

8 In the economist’s sense, “scarcity” does not mean physical shortage, but a condition of 
insufficiency relative to desire. Any item in market economy which has a money price is regarded 
as scarce. Scarcity is, so to speak, a fraction: the numerator is resource ingredients available, and 
the denominator is desire for material outputs. The social emphasis on material acquisition in 
the United States, ironically, makes factor resources very “‘scarce’”’ in the most affluent society in 
the world. 

‘TI am indebted to Karl Polanyi for his illuminating distinction between the two meanings 
of economic (Polanyi 1957a, 1959; Hopkins 1957). 

5 Compare the following two statements: ‘“‘Whether we consider the motivations underlying 
the economic activities of peoples without writing or a machine industry, or the institutions that 
are the framework of the economic systems of nonliterate, non-industrialized societies, it is clear 
that these are directed toward the same ends and utilize substantially the same means to attain 
those ends, as do people who are equipped with writing, and with the superior technologies of 
the historic societies’ (Herskovits 1952: 487). “‘Whether one looks at undeveloped areas or the 
most highly industrialized ones, a fundamental theoretical point is evident. That point is the 
great complexity of human motivation. Men will work for as many reasons as there are values to 
be served by such activity and will refuse to work where that serves his values. The fact that 
industrial systems emphasize values that are commanded in a market and incentives that provide 
monetary claims on a market should not blind us to the diversity of ends or the diversity of means 
for their satisfaction” (Moore 1955:162). 

5 The degree of autonomy of market processes has been drastically reduced in Anglo-American 
systems, especially in the last thirty years. The experiences of depression and war have induced 
extensive structural reforms, increasing the number and variety of social controls over market 
processes. Some examples are minimum wage legislation and agricultural price supports; also, in- 
creased governmental spending and taxing for war, welfare, fullemployment, and growth purposes. 
From the viewpoint of this paper, two results of increased market control in the West are that 
formal price theory is less usefully applicable to present-day Western economy, and the areas of 
similarity between economic organization in the West ::nd in primitive society have been enlarged 

Dalton 1959a: chapter 6; 1959b). 

7 One need only point out that both the Soviet and American systems employ money, division 
of labor, foreign trade, market places, etc., to indicate that similar economic mechanisms can be 
adapted to dissimilar organizational structures, and used for different purposes. The point was 
not obvious in the 19th century because all Western industrialized economies were integrated 
through the same pattern of market exchange (Neale 1957b; Pearson 1957). 

\dam Smith’s famous dictum—that division of labor is limited by the extent of the market 

is, of course, true for market economy. It does mot mean that the prior existence of market 

organization is a necessary condition for division of labor to be practiced. Division of labor based 
on sex seems to be universal. 

®° Max Weber contrasted primitive and archaic economies with the modern by singling out 
two features of market-organized industrial capitalism as historically unique: that the provision 
for a wide range of daily material needs is organized through market purchase and sale, and that, 
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“Persons must be present who are not only legally in the position, but are also economically 
compelled, to sell their labor on the market without restriction” (Weber 1923:276-277). 
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HE study of values as a subject of enquiry has had an increasing growth 
during the past decade. The earlier notion, that values were not amenable 
to study in the sterile objectivity of scientific method, has, we think, been set 
aside.? It belongs to those endeavors to preserve certain sacred areas of human 
behavior from the secularizing power of science—that effort which began with 
the punishment of Galileo and was dramatized by the rejection of Darwinism. 
This paper presents the initial test of a method for eliciting cultural values 
from a population. The instrument we devised for the purpose was a battery of 
cards with choice situations clearly presented, and the analysis of responses re- 
ceived. This instrument was applied to a people for whom data were available 
not only on cultural values, but on variations in these values in terms of the de- 
gree of acculturation; namely, the Menomini of Wisconsin. We are not inter- 
ested in furthering the understanding of Menomini culture in its current varia- 
tions (though perhaps we have done so unwittingly), but in using a known 
situation to test the accuracy and potential usefulness of the instrument itself, 
and to find means of improving upon its original formulation. If we call this 
instrument a test of values, then our Menomini study is a test of this test. We 
are optimistic that the instrument has worth for research in values and hope 
that the comment and criticism this presentation may evoke will help us to 
perfect the technique. 

While, as we shall make clear, the instrument must be adapted when taken 
into a new cultural milieu, we believe that it can be so adapted and can prove 
useful, and thus provide a tool for anthropological research——at least in certain 
kinds of research situations. 

Though most of us now accept values as something amenable to study, we 
have not reached any agreement as to what that something is, nor arrived at 
any very clear means for its objective analysis. The subject has been much 
written about; in its pure and hyphenated forms it has been dissected, de- 
lineated, differentiated, and combined. We are all acquainted with the differ- 
entiation between the desired and the desirable, the existential and the ideal, 
reality-choice and construct, the 7s versus the ought.* 

The basis for the position we take was presented in Man’s Way: 

Every society provides a blueprint for propriety. The nature of that propriety, the sharpness 
of delineation, and the supports which give it strength vary from one society to another; but 
within any social system there are certain overriding unities with respect to the idea of what 
makes a good man, a true man, a respectable man. . . . 
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Values, then, may be defined primarily as those individual personal qualities which are 
considered to be desirable by people in a given culture.... But values are more than vague, 
abstract attributes; they are also the patterns of behavior which are the manifestations of these 
values... . Furthermore, the concept of values includes also the public and external expressfon of 
these attributes. ... In every culture there are material things, titles, required expressions of 
deference, and the like, which are public and concrete manifestations of value attributes (Gold- 
schmidt 1959:72-73). 


The breadth of this definition is justified on the grounds that in ordinary 
everyday life people do not separate the overt expressions of individual posi- 
tion from the inner qualities of character. If overt expressions of behavior are 
symbolic in a culture, then that which they symbolize is taken for granted as 
being present. Indeed, the separation of symbol from reality is an analytic de- 
vice; the naive participant in the culture does not ordinarily make this distinc- 
tion—particularly in the realm of values. 

Behind this idea lies the way of looking at man as a social being, and in- 
volves us briefly with the triad: individual, society, and culture. For each 
person, in the process of entering his community, is, so to speak, pushed about 
by the vectors from these three separate forces. For our purposes, we may say 
briefly that each human as an animal has an inner dynamic of needs and their 
respective gratifications; each lives in a group within which he must obtain his 
satisfactions and his self-image, and that the group defines the mode and char- 
acteristics of the appropriate gratifications and desirable images according to 
traditional patterns. Among the universal inner desires postulated in Man’s 
ll’ay is the ‘‘need for positive affect,” which is to say that man is motivated to 
relate to his fellow man—seeking acceptance in his group and, by extension, 
esteem, prestige, and power in his community of reference. It is not necessary 
to point out to an anthropological public that these are always defined in terms 
laid down by the traditions of the social milieu, i.e., by the culture. Culture, of 
course, is subject to variation, which is to say that the definition of the manner 
in which an individual satisfies his inner compulsion to social acceptance, etc., 
may require different modes of behavior in different times and different places. 

It is from this perspective that we see values: they are the behavior pat- 
terns, social circumstances, and symbolic representations characteristic of a 

particular culture, in terms of which its individual members perceive and mea- 
sure the social standing of their fellow men, and hence these values and their 
representations serve for each person as measure of his own social position. As 
such, they are not explicitly moral, except insofar as group acceptance of be- 
havior may be said to define morality. From the standpoint of the group, they 
are not presented as choices, but they are the subcultural definition of pro- 
priety and its symbolic representation. From the individual standpoint, they 
do represent choices. 

These choice situations may take different forms. (1) They may represent 
conflicts between divergent accepted norms inherent in the community, i.e., a 
tendency to identify between separate groups with divergent subcultural 
values. (2) They may represent choice situations where the participant in the 
culture fails adequately to perceive the true values of his community, either 
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because of his own inadequacy, or because the norms have been inadequately 
defined to him. (3) Finally, they represent choices between valued behavior (as 
defined above) and other kinds of the personal gratification. This last kind of 
choice would be between, say, the moral virtue of industriousness and a phys- 
ical desire for rest; the virtue of bravery as against the fear of physical pain. It 
may be that in a stable and homogeneous society the first two kinds of conflict 
between courses of action might not exist, but it does not seem likely that any 
society can be found in which there would be no conflict between the social 
values and personal desires; that is to say, where the social demand offers no 
conflict with variant personal whim or physical urge. 

It should be clear from the foregoing that values are seen as sociocultural 
phenomena, but that they may be expressed in terms of individual choices be- 
tween alternate modes of action. It should also be clear that cultural values (as 
defined) manifest themselves in concrete expressions of culturally expectable 
situations and in terms of the accoutrements of a particular cultural milieu. 

VALUES TEST 

It follows from the above that it is possible to elicit value statements from 
representative personnel by presenting them with a consistent choice situation 
between alternative modes of action. These choice situations may represent 
variant social values known to exist in a heterogeneous cultural! milieu, or they 
may represent known cultural values against alternate sources of personal 
gratification. We believe that the most consistent way to present such value 
choices is in the form of picture stimuli. Each picture presents to the beholder a 
situation in which alternate courses of action are possible, or in which a defini- 
tion of the action implies a choice among alternatives. 

Before turning to the test situation itself, let us be clear just what we are 
doing here. We are using cards in the manner of the Thematic Apperception 
Test, but the use is different and the cards must therefore be different too. 
Some anthropologists have used the TAT to elicit values or attitudes (Mc- 
Arthur 1952; Caudill 1958), and we have never been certain whether that pro- 
jective test tells us more about the ‘“‘culture”’ or about the ‘‘individual.’* But 
just because it was designed for another purpose, it is not fully suited to the 
purpose we have in mind. As Henry (1956a) has pointed out, the basic intent 
of the TAT is to evoke fantasy. Sherwood (1957), in perhaps the best analysis 
of the methodological assumptions of the criteria upon which the TAT is based, 
agrees with Henry and suggests that the best means of eliciting such fantasy is 
through the use of stimuli that are neither so sharp as to simulate reality nor so 
vague as to render the content completely uncertain. Sherwood concludes that 
photographs—since they are too clear and do not elicit fantasy—are least good 
as stimuli for the TAT (1957:169). Quite opposed to this, adequately designed 
photographs (if they were available) would be ideal for our purposes as we are 
trying to simulate reality. Indeed, it seems to us that while the use of the TAT 
as a source of cultural insight is justifiable, it behooves anthropologists to de- 
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vise instruments specifically for their purposes rather than to make do with 
those developed in a sister discipline. 

The first and most important difference between our Values Test and the 
TAT, then, is that we are trying to measure culturally established patterns of 
behavior rather than individual personality dynamics. We are not concerned 
with the latent psychological attributes of our respondents, but rather with 
their expressed social expectations. This in turn means that the cards should 
present relatively specific and concrete stimuli rather than vague manifesta- 
tions which the respondent can define in his own way. The very style of 
drawing must be different; it is no accident that we use pen and ink rather than 
charcoal in our values test. It means also that the cards must be culturally 
specific. The cues given must be meaningful and explicit to the population to 
which they are administered. The materials represented must correspond with 
satisfactory accuracy to the material culture as the people themselves know it. 
They must represent realistic and meaningful choice situations, even where one 
course of action is clearly the acceptable mode. 

, The idea has been approached several times, but not, so far as we have been 
able to discover, ever fully realized. Cyril Belshaw (1959) mentions but dis- 
cards the possibility of a projective test for the study of values. Jacob Fried 

1954) in a provocative brief communication offered the suggestion that cer- 
tain field situations could be handled with pictures, but has not published the 
results. 

The present paper is a report on the preliminary analysis of the initial trial 
of this test. Its purpose is to set forth the method, discuss its usefulness, and 
point out problems and limitations. We are not concerned with the substantive 
results; rather, we endeavored to test the instrument against a population of 
relatively well-known variance in cultural values. 

THE TEST SITUATION 

The initial experiment was undertaken specifically, (1) to discover whether 
the test makes discriminations that are meaningful and consistent and in ac- 
cord with data otherwise obtained and (2) to uncover problems that will be en- 
countered in preparing, administering, and analyzing such a test. For this pur- 
pose we turned to the Menomini whose modern culture had been carefully ana- 
lyzed by the Spindlers, who have been categorized into a series of divergent 
subcultures with variant values and patterns of life, and for whom it was pos- 
sible to examine the same personnel with known subcultural affiliations. Spind- 
ler divided the Menomini into five categories, Native Oriented, Peyote, Transi- 
tional, Lower Status Acculturated, and Elite Acculturated, which (to simplify 
somewhat) represent a kind of continuum of acculturation (Spindler 1955; 
Spindler and Goldschmidt 1952).5 

The field work was done by Edgerton in July and August of 1959. Eighteen 
cards were initially prepared to be taken into the field, but some cards, for one 
reason or another, were not very satisfactory and, at any rate, individual inter- 
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Fic. 1. Card 1. Instruction Card. 


est could not be sustained for more than a dozen cards. In the end, Edgerton 
administered a set of eleven cards consistently to a sample of 44 adult males, 
all of whom were half Menomini or more, with at least 8 respondents in each of 
Spindler’s 5 categories; 36 of the respondents were Spindler’s informants, and 
Edgerton believes that in all other cases there was no difficulty in identifying 
the social affiliation (in terms of the Spindler scale) of his informant. He used 
Card 1 (Fig. 1) to instruct the respondents. He asked two questions: what is 
happening in this scene, and what should selected actors do. On these occasions 
it was necessary (mostly on Card 3, Fig. 6) for him to cue respondents verbally 
if they did not recognize essential elements in the picture. He recorded ver- 
batim protocols by hand. Each interview took approximately one and one 
half hours, and his total responses usually gave between 2 and 3 single-spaced 
typewritten pages. 

In essence, each picture drawn offered a hypothesis with respect to varia- 
tion in Menomini values among the acculturation categories which, presum- 
ably, the protocols would substantiate or refute. Such hypotheses were based 
upon existing knowledge of Menomini culture and known value conflicts on the 
reservation. 

POSITIVE TEST RESULTS 

For purposes of this brief presentation, we will limit our analysis to certain 
aspects of the test; namely, the degree to which these general hypotheses were 
supported by the responses received. The final evaluation of the instrument re- 
quires far more elaborate analyses, both of the details of the protocols and the 
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Fic. 2. Card 2. Fishing vs. work. 


TABLE 1. RESPONSES TO FISHING SCENE (CARD 2) 


w Ww 


Lower 
Transitional Status 
Acculturated 
4 
2 5 
3 4 
3.6 11.6 
9 9 


* Corrected to basis of 8 where N was other than 8. 


Note: Lines indicate the breaks for four-fold table, which is indicated at lower left. 
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distributions of responses and their correlations. The data we are analyzing in- 
volve merely an evaluation of the degree to which our hypotheses were met. 
This required the scoring of the response of each informant on each card, with 
respect to the degree to which it conformed to our expectation. The scoring was 
done by Edgerton and his evaluations used. An independent judge also scored 
the protocols (the degree of uniformity between these judges is indicated in 
Table 5, below). 

Test responses were scored on a five point scale from —2 through zero to 
+2, in such a fashion that —2 represents our anticipation for the native 
oriented end of the continuum, +2 for the acculturated end. The final sums 
represent the totals of the scores, corrected to eight respondents where this 
number varied. Thus in each category, the sums in the tabulation can vary 
from —16 to +16. For purposes of statistical calculation, we have had to col- 
lapse this 5 by 5 table to a two-fold table. Though we are fully aware of the 
work that must yet be done, we have confidence in the results thus far ob- 
tained. 

Card 2 (Fig. 2) represents a fishing scene and seeks attitudes toward indus- 
triousness versus ease. We anticipated that the Native Oriented and Peyote 
group would approve the fishing, while the elite would condemn it and assert 
that the fisherman should be going to the lumber mill. The actual results are 
presented in Table 1. 

If we collapse the categories to a fourfold table, as indicated by the hori- 
zontal and vertical line, we obtain a X? of 14.8, which is significant at the .001 
level.® This is very satisfactory indeed. It demonstrates the acculturated value 
of work as against the unacculturated value of “‘taking it easy.” 

It will be useful to give a sample response from these categories: 

[Elite Acculturated| These are just damn lazy fishermen. That one don’t care to fish at all and the 
other can hardly hold up the pole. They better be careful they don’t fall asleep and fall in the 
river. These other guys are going to work. It could be a factory or a mill. 

[What should they do?] Those fishing should get up and go to work with the others. Being lazy 
will never help. I worked hard and went to school and studied and got a good job that requires 
specialized training and once I get this job all the lazy guys who wouldn’t go to school on a bet 
want to know why I got a good job. They don’t know nothing or understand what it’s like to 
work hard and study for a position, but they want to make just as much money as somebody who 
has had specialized training. They try to drag down anybody who gets ahead. 

[Native Oriented] Fishing, huh? Two people, a man and boy. Kinda sleepy fishing. Just taking 
life easy, not trying to catch fish. Maybe it’s a father and his boy. Other men are going to work. 
Looks like in the morning. Maybe that is like the mill they are working in. 

{What should the fisherman do?] Fish, and in a while they’ll go home. They better just enjoy life. 
[What should the workers do?] Go to work. After work they can enjoy life too. 


Spindler suggested that the native Menomini culture was one in which con- 
templation and inner personal repose had greater value than attitudes toward 
group participation and social demands. The scene of children playing repre- 
sented by our Card 5 (Fig. 3) endeavored to elicit responses on this matter. The 
results are shown in Table 2. We get X? of 23.5 here, again significant at the 
.001 level, when we contrast those who feel the child should be alone against 
those who feel he should play with a group. (Incidentally, we believe the differ- 
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Fic. 3. Card 5. Children playing: group identification vs. solitude. 
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. RESPONSES TO CHILDREN PLAYING SCENE (CARD 5) 


TABLE 2 
Response Native- Peyote 
Category Oriented 
—2 2 4 
—1 2 2 
0 1 2 
1 1 1 
2 1 1 
Sum —3.4 —3.6 
N 7 10 
13 | 0 
——|——- X?=23.5 
4 | 24 P<.001 


* Corrected to basis of 8 where N was other than 8. 


Note: Lines indicate the breaks for four-fold table, which is indicated at lower left. 


Lower Elite 
Transitional Status Accultu- 
Acculturated rated 
2 3 3 
6 5 5 
11.5 11.5 13 
8 8 
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ent responses suggest the degree to which the more acculturated feel that a 
person is responsible for his own acts as well as the somewhat more specific 
item tested.) 

The following quotations are representative contrasting responses: 
| Native Oriented| This is a kid game .. . three kids with some ball playing some kind of game. 
Another kid, a little boy, much littler than the other boys, is just sitting there all alone. He’s 
not playing just sitting with his thoughts, he seems to want to be alone. He don’t seem unhappy, 


he just wants to be alone with his dreams. 
[What should he do?] It’s OK what he’s doing. Maybe he should go off alone if he wants to sit 


and dream like that. 

| Transitional] Looks like a game of some kind. Competition bet ween two kids, the one in the back 
is the referee. He’s enjoying the contest. The little boy is either too young, or he isn’t allowed to 
play, or he prefers to be left out. The other boys are really playing hard, they are enjoying them 
selves. 

[What should the little boy do?] He should have more enthusiasm. He’s got to get in the game, 
or he’ll just sit. He’s got to be pushed. The other boys should encourage the little boy to come 
and play. The little boy is in a rut. You know, for the Indian, he generally would rmfake a kid 
play. He should make him play, you can’t always baby a kid. The whites would let him sit there. 
Indians always find something to do, and it should be that way, kids shouldn’t just sit around, 
it is no good for them. 

Let us return briefly to the illustration to discuss details of preparing this 
instrument. The fence was put in because without it the unity of the three 
boys playing was not visually perceptible; thus a pure drafting device was 
necessary in order to communicate the kind of differential we were after. Un- 
fortunately, this is not the kind of fence found on the Menomini Reservation, 
so it proved to be puzzling in its explicit meaning, though it served its more 
generic visual function. The position of the lone child was unfortunate, inas- 
much as it suggested to some Menomini that he was a cripple—polio being 
fairly frequent among them. Furthermore, the fact that he is somewhat smaller 
and thus not capable of playing with the larger boys tended to deflect from the 
initial purpose of the card. We mention these items to indicate that prepara- 
tion of the cards goes beyond mere drafting. 

Our Card 6 (Fig. 4) places an individual physically between representations 
of native religion and Catholicism, the predominant White religion on the Me- 
nomini reservation. We anticipated that the less acculturated would have the 
man in front of the wigwam act in such a way as to protect the native group 
and identify with it, while among the acculturated he would identify with the 
nuns. The picture itself presented some problems and surprises. We saw the 
young man as a Menomini, but some Menomini identified him as White, per- 
haps just because he is physically between the White nuns and the Menomini; 
perhaps because the Menomini inside, being in the shadow, were shown with 
darkened faces. Barely visible—purposely so—is a cross around the young 
man’s neck. None of the 44 respondents saw this cross, or they made no overt 
expression of having seen it. Many, on the other hand, drew attention to the 
fact that no one was using the drum—a flaw in the drawing. We are somewhat 
surprised that so many responded to the one cue, while none did to the other. 


The results of this card are summarized in Table 3. 
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: Fic. 4. Card 6. Native religion vs. Catholicism. 
r TABLE 3. CATHOLICISM VERSUS NATIVE RELIGION (CARD 6) 
- Lower Elite 
Response Native- Peyote Transitional | Status Accultu- 
: Category Oriented Acculturated rated 
6 5 
—1 1 1 3 3 

) 

0 1 2 1 

1 0 1 5 
; 2 (1) 1 3 2 
; Sum* —13 —12 —8.9 3.6 9 
N 8 10 9 8 
4 
24 3 

X?=22.8 

2 | 14 P<.001 


* Corrected to basis of 8 where N was other than 8. 
Note: Lines indicate the breaks for four-fold table, which is indicated at lower left. 
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The following quotations exemplify responses: 
[Elite] 1 recognize that drum, that’s the Indian religion, that’s what they use. That’s the old 
Indian religion. They have what they call peyote, they have regular ceremonies. I never attended 
one. They are just finishing a regular ceremony and coming out. One man is already out of the 
tent. Possibility we have some nuns that’s coming down the road here. They perhaps maybe 
know about this type of religion and are doing missionary work among these Indians. 
[What should the man outside do?] He probably will meet the nuns and perhaps will explain 
the ceremony to them, but on the other hand, they are teaching what they call the “true Catholic 
religion,’”’ and they ought to try and convert the people. In the olden days, the missionaries came 
and set up the churches such as we have today. 
[What should the men inside do?] Looking at it this way, it is for their health for them to be 
converted, that peyote is harmful to the whole family. So they should stop it. Here on the reser- 
vation I’d say 90 percent are Catholics. I’d say about 5 percent are Old Indian and the other 5 
percent are other Christians. 
[Native Oriented] Don’t know what to say about this here . . . this picture has something to do 
with two different religions, the Indian religion and the white man religion. The fork in the road 
would be the two different ways a fella would want to go. The fella sitting here is an Indian, and 
he’s undecided which road to follow—the Catholic or the Indian—his people’s way or the white 
man way. 
{What should he do] If he’s an Indian, he should go the way of his own people, not the Catholic 
way. 
{What should the nuns do?] Maybe those nuns will try to persuade him to go their way. In a way, 
it ain’t right to do that, persuade him I mean. They ought to leave him alone. It’s just like around 
here, there’s just a few of us who follow the old Indian way, and there’s 75 percent that go the 
other way. Like this new reverend here and his kind ain’t so bad; he don’t bother no one and you 
can do what you like, but that fella before him, he was always coming around and telling people 
not to do the old dances and the old way, always just butting in and walking in on the dances and 
all that way. He come to me one time and began telling me how to do, and not to dance and do 
the Indian things, and I just told him that I didn’t tell him to burn all his Bibles and stop any- 
thing, or forget everything his old people taught him. I told him that what we did came from the 
heart and not from some book and that our way or worshipping the Lord was as good as his, and 
that he might just as well leave me alone because I was going to do what I wanted to do. And, 
he never come back neither and pretty soon he stopped bothering us all here. 


The Peyote group, which is very hostile to Whites and very defensive, ex- 
pressed a strong rejection of Catholicism. If we eliminate the one respondent 
who made a positive statement—and who, we believe, was purposely lying— 
their expression was a near-perfect reflection of this attitude. The neutral re- 
sponses by the acculturated group are somewhat surprising. We believe the 
high proportion here and the general low values in all categories reflect a 
specific social situation that characterized the community at the time of the 
study because of the great furor over a pending election regarding Federal 
Termination which accentuated Menomini hostility toward Whites (see Ames 
and Fisher 1959). Had a similar test been made a few years earlier, we believe 
that responses more favorable to Catholicism would have been made through- 
out the categories, though it seems likely that the correlation would have re- 
mained the same. 

Card 8 (Fig. 5), except for the distracting bare bottom of the youngster in 
the foreground (an error we should not have made), is perhaps the most realis- 
tic scene depicted. The contrast of values between consumer-goods satisfaction 
and general social improvement is clear and seems to have been recognized by 
the respondents themselves. The results of this are presented in Table 4; ‘ie 
correlation is not so high as in the previous examples; but is satisfactory. Here 
are some of the protocols. 
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Fic. 5. Card 8. Consumer goods vs. family welfare. 


TABLE 4. ConSUMER Goops VERSUS SOCIAL BETTERMENT (CARD 8) 
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Lower Elite 
Response Native- Peyote Transitional Status Accultu- 
Category Oriented Acculturated rated 
—2 3 5 2 1 
—1 1 
0 1 
1 2 1 6 1 2 
2 2 3 | | 7 6 
Sum* 0 —3.2 5.3 11.6 i4 
N 8 10 9 9 8 
12] 1 
X?=5.7 
15 P<.02 


* Corrected to basis of 8 where N was other than 8. 
Note: Lines indicate the breaks for four-fold table, which is indicated at lower left. 
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[Lower Status Acculturated| This is a pretty common sight around here. Lazy family with enough 
money for TV and a frigidaire but not enough energy to clean up their house, or yard or even 
kids. The place is filthy; old falling apart house, no door, broken window. Trash and garbage all 
over the yard and the kids are playing out in the filth. One boy has no pants on. But the mother 
and father just sit around there taking life easy while everything falls apart. The least they can 
do is clean things up. And if they have enough money for TV, they can afford to fix up the house 
and buy some clothes for the kids. There is no excuse for raising kids in a place like this. 


[Native Oriented| An Indian family it looks like. Might be during the summer as they are enjoying 
themselves outside with the nice weather. They are sitting and playing, having a good time. These 
two boys are playing some kind of game. It might be a dangerous game because one might hurt 
himself. They have a TV and frigidaire in the house. I suppose they are tired of looking at TV 
so they are enjoying themselves outside with a game. For we people here, TV is a thing that 
teaches us about the world, but still we get tired of it and we’d rather be outside enjoying life 
while we still got life to enjoy. t- *y 


Let us pause over this card to raise a point that we consider most vital to 
the proper usefulness of this test. Any response to such a stimulus as a question- 
naire or one of our cards may have different meanings. Roughly, they may fall 
into these categories: (1) it may be a statement of what the person would 
actually do, (2) it may indicate how he feels he should act, or (3) it may indi- 
cate how he wants the interviewer to think he would act. Pre-election polls 
usually seek the first and most uncertain answer, but we did not. What we 
want is the second answer: how the person feels he should act. But we are 
always in danger of getting the third type of response: the effort to express 
opinions of a kind which do not reflect the moral judgment of the respondent, 
but which are designed, rather, to display to the interviewer the moral char- 
acter he wishes the respondent to believe he has. (Such a self-projection will 
tend usually to conform to the respondent’s view of the moral values of the 
interviewer, but it may also express the reverse, to show rejection.) The man 
who we think lied on card 6 (and only on this card) was clearly presenting a 
public face to the interviewer in just this manner. Card 8 seems to have had 
some such effect on a number of Menomini respondents. There was a tendency 
to reject this card among those groups for whom the scene was most character- 
istic. 

Of the eleven cards used, only five gave positive results. Table 5 summarizes 
the X? and P values for the eleven cards. It shows that six gave no statistical 
significance whatsoever in terms of the type of analysis that we are here pre- 
senting. No cards showed significant correlations in the direction opposite to 
our expectations. Despite these failures, we are convinced that five cases of 
satisfactory correlation are sufficient to warrant confidence that the test will 


prove a useful instrument for the analysis of cultural values. 


Implications of the Absence of Correlations 


It will, in fact, repay us to examine our failures for the cues they provide. 
Such failures to obtain an expected correlation at a significant level may derive 
from any of four possible sources: (1) The hypothesized variance in values was 
in error, i.e., we guessed wrong on the distribution of values; (2) the card did 
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TABLE 5. SUMMARY OF CORRELATIONS ON A Four-Fo tp Basis To ALL Carbs 


Card No. X? P ¢* ce 
2 14.6 <.001 .653 .924 
3 1.6 non sig 691 .978 
} 25.6 <.001 .644 911 
5 23.9 <.001 .630 
6 22.8 <.001 .557 .789 
7 non sig .690 .978 
8 5.7 <.02 .474 .670 
9 1.8 non sig .053 .075 

12 2.4 non sig .651 .921 
13 non sig .619 .875 


18 non sig .977 


* The maximum C on a 2 by 2 X? is .707. 
** This maneuver brings C into a full 1 point scale, i.e., makes .707 equal to 1.00 


( ) 
Cmax = 
.707 


The Table uses the following formulae (Freund 1952): 


The chi-squares are corrected for continuity (Siegel 1956: 109): 


N\? 
v( AD — BC| 


x? 


(A +BY(C+ D(A + + D) 
lhe critical values of chi-square (P) are taken from Table C, Siegel (1956: 249). 


Jf x is a contingency coefficient indicating degree of interjudge agreement. Maxi- 
( = . 
4 x? + N mum value is .707. 


Cmox = aoe brings C to a full 1 point scale. 
7 


not present a meaningful cue to the cultural values, i.e., the respondent didn’t 
perceive the dilemma in the terms intended; (3) the card did not evoke an 
honest response with respect to values, or (4) our analysis of the responses is 
too crude to discover meaningful variations. 

Card 3 (Fig. 6) is an example of the failure of our hypothesis. According to 
our interpretation of Spindler, native social values focused on generosity and 
acceptance; acculturated attitudes tend toward individuation and withdrawal 
from general, open social contact. The picture represents a picnic to which 
strangers are coming. Some fault lay in the card; the strangers often were not 
identified except by verbal cue from the interviewer, and the absence of trees 
made the picnic spot seem unrealistic to the Menomini. Nevertheless, we be- 
lieve that the responses, when properly cued, are revealing and reflective of the 
true attitudes of the respondent. Expressed values simply do not correlate with 
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Fic. 6. Card 3. Picnic scene (generosity). 


acculturation level, and tabulated responses show a wide fluctuation for each 
category except the Peyote, who, consistent with their attitudes of rejection, 
scored a —7.2. We do not now know the factors with which variant attitudes do 
correlate, but we hope to find out. In a sense, this is also an example of inade- 
quate analysis, for it suggests that the card did evoke a consistent response 
from the very special Peyote category, though our sample is too small to derive 
significant correlation figures by single categories. 

Card 9 (Fig. 7) did not adequately present a meaningful choice to the 
Menomini, and looking back, it seems that we were, ourselves, somewhat con- 
fused about its intent. It presents a sacred drum and dancers in sacred cos- 
tumes, all quite accurately drawn, being used in an open, tourist ceremony. 
This evokes the sacrilegious use of the drum, the attitudes and feelings toward 
tourists, and the approval of native religious ceremonies. To compound the 
error, we did not provide the drum with drummers, which to a Menomini was 
an impossibility. It is an excellent example of a failure to provide cues to a 
meaningful dilemma, both by error in presentation and by confusing the issue. 

In a sense, it may be said that Card 13 (Fig. 8) did not evoke an honest 
answer. It was consistently recognized as a pick-up scene, a familiar enough 
event on the Menomini reservation. The nearly universal condemnation of the 
event certainly does not conform to behavior, and it seems doubtful that it con- 
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lic. 7. Card 9. The Sacred Drum in a Secular Dance. 


forms to feelings. The card evokes what we would call a cliché response—a re- 
sponse in terms so much of the overtly expected that it could not be avoided. 
Of course it may be that our respondents, all men of 40 years or more, really 
felt it was wrong for the boys to pick up the girls, since they were now parents 


Fic. 8. Card 13. Moral attitudes toward sex relations. 
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disapproving the escapades of the younger generation. If this explanation is 
correct, then it is a second case of failure to present a picture that depicts our 
intent. For our intention, quite clear in our minds, was to elicit responses which 
would give value judgments to extramarital sexual activity, on which old 
Menomini values are clearly divergent from acculturated ones. 

Card 12 (Fig. 9), which shows a choice between drinking and buying gro- 
ceries, represents a case of inadequate analytic techniques for, with more de- 
tailed examination, it displays some quite interesting results. First, we must 
recognize chat while the Peyotists are at the less acculturated end of our con- 
tinuum, they are like the two acculturated groups in their strong condemnation 
of drinking. Now these three groups (Peyote, Lower Status Acculturated, and 
Elite Acculturated) regularly say that the man will spend all his money on 
liquor, but that he sheuld spend it on groceries. The other two categories, who 
do not share this strong negative attitude to drinking, do not display this con- 
trast between what the man will and should do. Rather, they agree that the 
man will buy groceries and then have a few drinks, and that he should do just 
that. In this instance, the responses are meaningful and expectable, but they 
require a closer examination of the data than the generalized statistical treat- 


ment we are making here. 
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Fic. 9. Card 12. Family responsibility vs. personal pleasure. 
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CONCLUSIONS 
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This paper has reported on an initial experiment with an objective tech- 
nique for the study of cultural values. By testing the instrument in a setting 
with known variation in cultural values, we (1) found that the instrument can 
provide results that conform to expectation and (2) learned some specific rules 
and limitations in the preparation of such an instrument. 

Because the pictures must contain specific cultural accoutrements, with 
‘heir symbolic burden, they must of course be re-drawn for each cultural situa- 

ion to which they are applied. We hope that we can develop a set of value 

choices which, though differently expressed in different cultures, are amenable 
be ‘‘translation” from one to the other. This requires the setting of general 
values in terms of the culturally established symbol system of material circum- 
stances and the “translation” of these basic values into other symbol systems 
for other cultural milieu. 

The Menomini data have provided us with the following important guides 
for improving the instrument: 

(1) Close attention must be given to every detail of the drawing. Errors of 
detail can be destructive to the meaning of the cards. Purposeful ambiguities 
might prove insightful, though we have considerable reservations on this score. 

(2) Though the choice situation must be clear, it is essential that it not be 
placed in an idiom in which the individual feels compelled to give a stereotyped 
or cliché answer. 

(3) The test must be administered with a maximum of care to providing a 
uniformity of situation. We believe—though we do not yet know—that verbal 
cues may be supplied, but they should be so supplied that each informant is re- 
sponding to virtually the identical definition of the scene placed before him. 

Where, and under what circumstances, might such an instrument prove 
useful? Certainly not as part of the paraphernalia of an anthropologist going to 
totally unexplored country—if any is yet to be found. For clearly one must 
have hypotheses as to what the cultural values are, the differentation in these 
values, and their symbolic representation. 

Perhaps the answer can be phrased in terms of the initial source of the idea 
for this instrument; namely, a concern with value definitions among peoples of 
East Africa where a part of the tribe is engaged in herding and another part in 
horticulture. We expect a differential response to value attitudes toward cattle, 
toward raiding activities, toward masculine attire, and many other attributes, 
in accordance with such divergent economic commitments. But there are 
numerous other situations, such as the degree of acculturation (as per the 
Menomini) or among subgroups in any “‘multiple society,” as for instance be- 
tween Indios and Ladinos, among Indian castes, or, for that matter, sub- 

cultural groups in the United States. Finally, one might well anticipate diver- 
gent responses on many accepted value orientations between men and women 
in a “homogeneous” society—a problem that somehow seems to have largely 
escaped anthropological enquiry.’ 
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We must face the question: what advantage does this technique offer? 
First, let it be made explicit that no instrument can replace basic ethnographic 
reporting, participant observation, use of informants, and case materials. It is 
a supplement. We believe, however, it has special usefulness, first, in being 
relatively specific and in providing a sample (as rigorously selected as seems 
necessary) rather than the chance selection that characterizes most ethno- 
graphic reporting. Segond, it provides a means by which variation in values can 
be tested internally in the culture as between status groups, age groups, sexes, 
or what have you. Third, it is amenable to statistical handling for validity and 
reliability (in the formal sense), either between such groups or possibly be- 
tween cultures. Finally, while the present analysis has limited itself to the 
should question, we also asked for nonvaluative perceptions of the scene, and 
there is some evidence that such perceptions vary with the cultural group. For 
instance, not only did the five Menomini acculturative categories frequently 
differ in the expected direction in their nonvaluative perceptions, but some of 
the cards, such as 12, which did not give the valuative response we had ex- 
pected, did show significant differences in nonvaluative response. Thus, al- 
though all categories regularly said that the actor should not spend his money 
on drink, there were significant and meaningiul differentials in what they said 
he was going to do with his money (Edgerton 1960: 198). 

One other question has been raised: what advantages does this method have 
over verbal questions? We believe these to be substantial. It is much easier to 
standardize the presentation of pictures than of a question—especially so 
lengthy a question as would be required, and in translation. Though we do not 
delude ourselves that the standardization can ever be perfect, it can be maxi- 
mized. Further, each picture presents a dual situation. A picture presents this, 
so to speak, simultaneously, without differential emphasis, while a statement is, 
by the very nature of language, lineal. Finally, we believe that the symbolic 
meanings of the artifacts are themselves significant, and that their significance 
is once removed when substituted for by verbal presentation. 


We present these data as a means of opening discussion on the potentialities 
of devising an instrument for the analysis of that most recalcitrant aspect of 
culture: values. The Menomini experiment provides us with the hope that it 
will be a fruitful addition to ithe techniques for the study of cultures. We are 
aware that before the instrument is applied to an unknown situation, it should 
be tested further where value distinctions are known. 


NOTES 


' This is an expansion of the paper presented by Goldschmidt at the 58th Annual Meeting of 
the American Anthropological Association, Mexico City, Dec. 29, 1959. A detailed analysis of the 
results has been made by Edgerton (1960). 

We wish to express our appreciation to George and Louise Spindler, who made available their 
Menomini materials, photographs, and list of respondents, and who gave us valuable advice. We 
wish also to thank Miss Maureen Jones, who drew the pictures. Field work was made possible by 
a George Barker Memorial Fund grant and ancillary aid was supplied by the University of Cali- 
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fornia Research Fund and a Behavioral Science Grant-in-Aid from the Ford Foundation. We wish 
also to thank our anthropological and sociological colleagues at the University of California who 
have discussed the problems inherent in this study with us and made many valuable suggestions, 
as well as those who responded to the oral presentation. 

2 Such writers as John Laird (1929) and Abraham Edel (1945) have questioned the commen- 
surability of values. The recent efforts of Charles Morris (1956), William Catton (1954; 1956), 
and L. L. Thurstone (1959) to prove that values are susceptible of measurement shows that similar 
sentiments linger in the social sciences. For a balanced discussion of this problem, see A. L. Kroeber 

1952). 

3 Probably the most systematic and comprehensive approach to the definition of the concept 
of value is offered by Clyde Kluckhohn (1951); some other anthropological treatments are found 
in Raymond Firth (1953), David Bidney (1953), and Cyril Belshaw (1959). The definitional 
problems attending values in social philosophy are outlined by Ray Lepley (1956) and Charles 
Morris (1956). Sociological definitions are considered by William Scott (1959) and summarized 
by Franz Adler (1956). Values in psychology are examined by William Dv <es (1955) and Abraham 
Maslow (1959). 

* Many workers have used a modified TAT in non-Western societies to study psychological 
variables, personality dynamics, and individual attributes (e.g., Lessa and Spiegelman 1954; 
Gladwin and Sarason 1953). But the TAT has only rarely been used explicitly to investigate 
culture as such. Two studies that employed the TAT to explore cultural interests including, but 
not primarily, values were made by Charles McArthur (1952) and William Caudill (1958). For a 
general discussion of the utility of the TAT for cultural studies, consult William E. Henry (1947 
ind 1956b). 

5 Other sources providing information concerning the contemporary Menomini and the 
\fenomini of a few years ago included David Ames (n.d.), David Ames and Burton Fisher (1959), 
Leonard Bloomfield (1928), Felix Keesing (1939), R. R. Sady (1947), A. B. Skinner (1911, 1913, 
1920, and 1921), A. B. Skinner and John V. Satterlee (1915), J. S. Slotkin (1952, 1953, 1956, and 
1957), Louise Spindler (1952) and Louise and George Spindler (1958). 

® Formulae used for statistical calculations are appended to Table 5. 

7 In oral presentation, Margaret Mead suggested that one must “‘know the culture” before 
one can prepare the instrument. Certainly one cannot be totally ignorant; one must know the 
material culture, have certain guesses about value orientations, and be able to dress up one’s 
hypotheses in the proper material-symbolic representations. But one need not know the culture 
even in the limited sense of having a good ethnographic account—and that, as we all know, is 
far from knowing the cultural values, let alone variations in such values. 
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Cranial Evidence in Archeological Reconstruction: 
A Trial of Multivariate Techniques 
for the Southwest? 


EUGENE GILES? anp HERMANN K. BLEIBTREU 


Harvard University 


NTERPRETATIONS based on human skeletal differences have thus far not 

contributed substantially to regional prehistoric reconstruction in the 
United States. Generally speaking, the additional information derived from 
human bones has not bes;: proportional to the time and care spent by arche- 
ologists in excavating and preserving them. To remedy this situation better 
methods seem necessary for the analysis of human morphological variation in 
time and space. A place for testing such methods is the American Southwest, 
an area which has produced skeletal material in well-established archeological 
contexts. 

The techniques described below represent a statistical approach that can 
handle many variables at the same time in the analysis of skeletal material. 
The necessary basic assumption is that such material does vary meaningfully 
through time and space, and varies in ways which can be quantified. To use the 
techniques presented below requires only that a few measurements be made on 
each skull. It does not necessitate long training and wide experience in evaluat- 
ing morphological similarities and differences in crania. 


SAMPLE 


Previous work, such as Hooton’s (1930) Pecos study, suggests that the 
skull offers better evidence than the rest of the skeleton for estimating popu- 
lation relationships. Three factors were operative in selecting specimens from 
the total available at Harvard: deformation, source, and measurements. In 
order to eliminate age and sexual variation only adult specimens, sexed as male 
or probably male, were employed. It seems probable that samples larger and 
more rigorously placed in time and space than ours would improve the specilic 
results obtained. 

Deformation. Crania from the Southwest often show culturally-imposed de- 
formation varying in degree and type. We have examined the Pecos collection 
to establish whether this factor may be disregarded in certain individual meas- 
urements and combinations of measurements. Dr. E. A. Hooton originally 
measured these skulls and recorded an estimate of the degree of deformation. 
These records are now on file in the Peabody Museum. The cranial material 
was grouped into four strata (Hooton 1930; Kidder 1931; Kidder and Shepard 
1936) and these groups were each divided into deformed and undeformed, 
making a total of 8 subgroups. The time range of this Pecos sample is Pueblo 
ITI through V. 
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The problem is to determine whether there is a significant difference among 
the means of these 8 subgroups which have been formed out of the Pecos popu- 
lation by classifying it by two independent variables—stratum and deforma- 
tion. If the statistically estimated variation between subgroup means is signifi- 
cant and not just chance fluctuation, it must exceed the statistically estimated 
variation within each subgroup. The analysis of variance technique provides a 
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test of significance for the comparison of the variation between subgroups and 
the variation within subgroups. Analysis of variance also estimates what is 
termed interaction, which relates to the differential influence of one independent 
variable acting on subgroups formed by another independent variable. For the 
Pecos crania the two independent variables are deformation and stratum, and 
interaction relates to the differing extent to which crania grouped by stratum 
were affected by deformation, and vice versa. 

An analysis of variance was performed on each of the following measure- 
ments: nasal index, cranial length, cranial breadth, cranial height, cranial mod- 
ule, and basion-prosthion length (Table 1). The total sample for each of the 
six measurements ranged from 90 to 139, while the subgroup sample size ranged 
from 4 to 36. The computational procedure followed was that of Walker and 
Lev (1953:381-382), which allows for the complicating factor of unequal sub- 
group sample sizes. Analysis of variance presupposes the normality and homo- 
geneity of the variances involved. There is no reason to suspect that biological 
data of the sort we used fail to meet the first prerequisite. The homogeneity of 
the variances was tested for in each case by means of Bartlett’s test, the for- 
mula for which can be found in McNemar (1955: 247-248). 


TABLE 1. ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF PECOS PUEBLO MALE CRANIA 


Measurement Differences Level of Significance 
Nasal Index Between strata None 
Deformed-undeformed None 
Interaction None 
Basion-prosthion length Between strata None 
Deformed-undeformed None 
Interaction None 
Cranial length Between strata None 
Deformed-undeformed .001 
Interaction None 
Cranial breadth Between strata None 
Deformed-undeformed .001 
Interaction .05 
Cranial height Between strata None 
Deformed-undeformed .O1 
Interaction None 
Cranial module Between strata None 
Deformed-undeformed None 


Interaction .01 
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Table 1 shows that stratum changes and deformation are not significant 
variables in the individual facial measurements (nasal index and _ basion- 
prosthion length). Deformation is a significant variable in the case of cranial 
length, breadth, and height. This is not true for cranial module, but in the 
latter the interaction is significant and can be interpreted as indicating that def- 
ormation affects one stratum differently from another in this particular com- 
bination of measurements. In other words, cranial deformation does not appear 
to affect facial measurements, but appears to affect the cranial measurements 
in such different ways that it would render our results unreliable if we included 
deformed skulls. Following these implications of the analyses of variation, we 
have restricted our sample to undeformed skulls. 

Sources. Placement in time and space was essential before the individuals of 
a group were acceptable for purposes of this study. As can be seen from Table 
2, the data employed in these analyses come from publications and unpublished 
records on file at the Peabody Museum. The site and period designations ap- 
propriate for each area are taken from the raw data cards or from the publica- 
tions as listed under Source in Table 2. The period designations were checked 
by Dr. D. L. DeHarport. Cranial material of doubtful provenance was not 
used. There are numerous instances in the literature where measurements are 
summarized by giving tables of means, standard deviations, etc. Obviously 


these are of no value for multivariate analyses. 

Measurements. Measur, ments used in the three-dimensional technique in- 
clude the over-all size of the skull as a whole, while the measurements used in 
the Penrose analysis are exclusively measurements of the face. Applying the 
techniques to different measurements of the same individuals is one means of 
determining whether the two analyses will indicate similar affinities among the 
groups. The facial measurements used in the Penrose analyses are not signif- 
icantly affected by cranial deformation and thus might prove more useful in 
fiture examinations. 

The three-dimensional technique has been set up around three measure- 
ments: basion-prosthion length, the nasal index, and the cranial module. The 
latter variable has been taken as the sum of the maximum cranial length, 
breadth, and height, not divided by three. For the Penrose (1954) analysis, 8 
facial measurements were obtained: orbit height, orbit breadth, palate length, 
palate breadth, maximum bizygomatic breadth, nasion-prosthion height, nasal 
height, and nasal breadth. 

Both techniques require that a complete set of measurements be obtainable 
for each specimen. The measurements differ, but the populations used in both 
techniques are the same except in the larger analyses where the Utah Basket- 
makers had to be omitted from the Penrose analysis because of insufficient 
facial measurements. While the populations are the same, the same individual 
has not been used in both analyses in every case. The percentage of the overlap 
is 87.1 between the large sample analyses, 100 between the smal! sample 
analyses (Table 2). The measurements were chosen on the basis of their de- 


scriptive value and their availability. 
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The three-dimensional technique. When the morphological difference be- 
tween two groups is admittedly slight, a number of measurements seem neces- 
sary to extract information about the variation that is present. Such combined 
measurements can go further than any single measurement or series of observa- 
tions in reducing complex morphology to comparable, reproducible units of 
description. 

If a measurement is taken on several groups of skulls, and the mean deter- 
mined for each group, the differences between the means for each pair of 
groups provide an expression of the distinctness of the groups. Now, if the mean 
value for each of two measurements (or derivations of measurements, such as 
indices) is obtained for each group in a series, the two means for each group 
will represent a point on an ordinary Cartesian graph, one measurement repre- 
sented along the abscissa, the other along the ordinate. If another mean, repre- 
senting a third measurement, is included, each group can be represented by a 
single point in a three-dimensional space, where each of the three axes is scaled 
for one of the three measurements. 

To emphasize the relative extent of variation, rather than its absolute 
magnitude (e.g., a centimeter difference in mean head length is probably not 10 
times as important as a millimeter difference in mean nasal breadth), the meas- 
urements can be standardized by subtracting each group’s mean from the 
grand mean and dividing by the grand standard deviation. Geometrically, the 
distance between each group represented in the three-dimensional space is the 
square root of the sum of the squared differences between the standardized 
means of the three measurements; for example, those of group A and those of 
group B. These distances can be interpreted as a measure of intergroup rela- 
tionships. 

TABLE 2. SAMPLE SIZE AND SOURCE FOR THE PENROSE AND 
THREE DIMENSIONAL ANALYSES 


Small 

Large Sample Size Sample 

Period ——_—__—_—_————__ Size Source 
Penrose 3-D Penrose 

and 3-D 


Canyon del Caves 1, 3 

Tsehatso BM III-PI 11 G. K. Woodbury* 
Battle Cave) 

Cave 2 ) 

> PH G. K. Woodbury* 
Canyon, 


Muerto 


Durango General area BM II-III A. M. Brues* 
Sites 22, 23 BM III : L K. B. Young* 
Site 22 BM III : K. B. Young* 
Gila Survey: 
Sites T, C BM III G. K. Woodbury* 
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TABLE 2—(Continued) 


Large Sample Size Sample 
Area Sites Period Size Source 
Penrose 3-D Penrose 

and 3-D 


Fremont P III-IV 2 2 0  Wormington (1955) 


Grand Gulch Lake Canyon 
33 35 0  G.K. Woodbury* 
Red Canyon 

White Canyon | 


Kayenta White Dog Cave) 
Sayodnechee BM II 
Marsh Pass 


~ 
~ 


. K. Woodbury* 


La Plata Sites 22, 25,29 BMIII-PI 7 7 0 G. K. Woodbury* 
Site 22 BM III 0 0 2 G. K. Woodbury* 
Site 29 PI 0 0 2 G. K. Woodbury* 


Hrdlitka (1931) 


Old Zuni Zuni Pueblo P IV-V 24 23 


Pecos Pecos Pueblo: 


Strata B&W,I P III-IV 4 4 8 E. A. Hooton* 
StratalI,II PIV 7 8 15 FE. A. Hooton* 
Stratum IV PIV 4 4 4 E. A. Hooton* 
Strata V, VI PV 6 9 13 E. A. Hooton* 


Rio Grande 
Pueblo PV 2 


Puye 


0 Hdrlitka (1931) 


Salado Salado Pueblo P III-I1V 3 4 0 Matthews (1893) 


Utah Rock- Grand Gulch 
shelters area BM II-III 


Hrdlitka (1931) 


Red Rock 
Valley BM Ill 0 0 3 G. K. Woodbury* 


Total 142 198 65 


* Data on file in the Peabody Museum, Harvard University. 


The Penrose technique. If more measurements are added to the foregoing 
type of analysis, the likelihood increases that the additional measurements in- 
corporate variation already included by previous dimensions. If nasal height, 
for example, is added to the combination after total facial height, it is likely 
that much of the variation in nasal height is correlated with that in total facial 
height, and thus duplicates in part the latter measurement’s variation. If this 
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obstacle can be overcome, additional measurements should add significant 
differences and may be valuable in determining subtle intergroup distinctions. 
Ideally, an analysis of this sort should (1) include all the measurements reflect- 
ing morphological differences; (2) standardize the absolute magnitudes of the 
differences; and (3) remove the correlation between each new measurement 
and all the previous ones. 

In practice, desideratum (1) must be limited to perhaps 10 of the most im- 
portant dimensions. It is doubtful that many more than this number of meas- 
urements on human crania would increase the discriminatory potential of the 
technique. Consideration (2) can be met by dividing means by respective 
standard deviations. Prerequisite (3) offers considerable difficulty in practice 
because of the heavy statistical manipulation involved. Mahalanobis’s D* 
technique (e.g., in Rao 1952) is one way of rigorously fulfilling point (3). In 
essence the D? technique is a multivariate analysis which calculates a measure- 
ment of distance among several groups in which the linear correlation between 
each variable and any other is removed. 

Penrose (1954) provides an alternative method of ridding additional vari- 
ables of unwanted correlation. It may be somewhat less accurate, but its 
simplicity makes it possible to study a greater number of groups adequately 


TABLE 3. CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS* AND STANDARD 
DEVIATIONS OF MEASUREMENTS 


Nasal Nasal Orbit Orbit Palate Palate Bizygo- Nasion- 
Height Breadth Height Breadth Length Breadth matic prosthion 


Nasal 
Height 
Nasal 
Breadth 
Orbit 
Height .1383 
Orbit 
Breadth . 262 .1911 . 3078 
Palate 
Length 6135! . 1368 .0498 
Palate 
Breadth . 2336 .1913 . 1450 
Bizygo- 
matic . 2469 1500 : .3103 
Nasion- 
prosthion .7340 . 3596 . 2200 
Standard 
deviation 2.6700 1.6388 1.7674 75, .59973 3.6824 5.3930 4.0517 


* All correlation coefficients are positive. 
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without undue labor. While a detailed mathematical rationale is still to be de- 
vised, Penrose has shown empirically that his approach produces results ex- 
tremely close (with a correlation of .97 to .99) to those obtained by the D® 
technique. Penrose takes a single average value for all the between-variable 
correlations, rather than using separate correlations for all possible pairs of 
variables. It appears that the actual values of the correlations are less impor- 
tant than the use of some representative correlation average. 

Since published correlation coefficients for facial measurements are inade- 
quate, the necessary figures were calculated at the Littauer Statistical Center, 
Harvard University, from data taken from the literature cited and from the 
files of the Peabody Museum (Table 2). The 28 correlations among the 8 facial 
measurements calculated from 144 skull specimens (each presenting the full 
range of measurements) of selected prehistoric Southwest Indians are given in 
Table 3. The average value for these 28 coefficients is .2588. Different groups 
may have slightly different correlation values between the same two variables, 
but this difference may be ignored in practice if it is not large. 

In order to simplify the calculation of the Penrose coefficient, we have out- 
lined the procedure in six steps: 

1) Determination of the sum for each measurement for each group in order 
to find its mean. 

2) Division of the mean of each measurement of each group by the total 
sample standard deviation for that measurement to put the measurement in 
standard form (Table 3). 

3) Determination of all possible pairs of groups. 

4) Determination of the difference between each measurement for each 
pair of groups, retaining the positive and negative signs of the differences. 

5) Summation of these differences (= X) and summation of the squares of 
these differences (= Y) for each pair of groups. 

6) Calculation of the following score for each pair of groups: 


X?/n Y — X*/n 
1—R 


where R= average value of correlation and m= number of dimensions measured 
variables). (This corresponds to mCr’/(1—R) in Penrose’s notation.) 
Multivariate techniques of this sort generally require three assumptions: 
that distribution of the measurements of each variable approximates a normal 
curve; that the correlation between variables is linear; and that the joint dis- 
iribution of the variables approximates a multivariate normal distribution. If 
the first two requirements are fulfilled by the data, the probability that the 
data also fulfill the third prerequisite is likely but not proved, since the first 
{wo assumptions are necessary but not the only requirements for the third. No 
single test is available to demonstrate the third assumption. Previous experi- 
ence with skeletal morphology by many workers supports the assumption of a 
normal distribution for the separate variables and likewise the linearity of the 
correlation over absolute size ranges as restricted as those used here. 
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The scores obtained between each pair of groups can be conveniently ar- 
ranged in matrix form (Tables 4-7). The affinity of each group with all the 
others is apparent; the least score represents the closest relationship. For 
example, in Table 4, Red Rock Valley is closer to Kayenta (0.78) than it is to 
Pecos V and VI (4.03). A multidimensional space would be necessary to repre- 
sent all the groups diagrammatically, but a rough sort of linear relationship 
can be ascertained by trying to minimize the score differences between groups 
and ordering these in an ascending-descending pattern within the matrix. 
Ideally, the scores along the diagonal of the matrix will be the smallest, and 
the scores in each column and row will increase towards the margins. Arrang- 
ing the matrix in this fashion is largely done by trial and error, but some short- 
cuts can be derived from Brainerd (1951). For any one group along the edge of 
the matrix, the two groups adjacent to it have the greatest affinity. The 
affinity decreases as one moves away from that group in both directions. For 
the two terminal groups on the matrix, the mere linear order indicates the rela- 


tionship. 


TABLE 4. FINAL ORDERED MATRIX FOR THE SMALL SAMPLE PENROSE ANALYSIS 


Canyon del Muerto 
Durango 22, 
BMIII 


La Plata, site 22 


| 


| Durango (Gila sur- 


> 
4 


| Pecos V, VI 


| PV 


Red Rock Valley 
La Plata, site 22 
Durango (Gila) 
Pecos B&W, I 
Pecos II, III 

Pecos V, VI 
Kayenta 

Pecos IV 

La Plata, site 29 
Canyon del Muerto 


3.01 
5.18 8.00 
12.30 8.61 11.40 


ww 


> 


Durango 22 


Since the groups should be represented in a multidimensional space, the in- 
exactness of the linear order must be emphasized. It is, however, a quick way 
to approximate the relative affinities of the groups as a whole. But if the rela- 
tionship between any one group and each of the others is sought, the numerical 
values found in the appropriate row and column best express the degree of 
affinity. 

A pplication. In order to examine the effect of reducing the spread of each 
group in time and space, each method has been applied to what we have 
termed a “large” sample and a “small” sample. There are more areas, more 
sites per area, and, except for the Pecos sample, more specimens per group in 
the large sample. Initially, only the large sample was used. As the work pro- 
gressed it became apparent that there would be some value in applying the 
technique to a sample where each group of crania represented only one 
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TABLE 5. FINAL ORDERED MATRIX FOR THE LARGE SAMPLE PENROSE ANALYSIS 


10 


Canyon del Muerto 
Salad 
PIII-IV 


Grand Gulch 


BMII-PI 
Pecos B&W, I 


Pecos II, III 
PILI-IV 


La Plata 
PIV 


| Durango (general 
| area), BMII-III 
BMIII-PI 
Old Zuni 
PIV-V 


| Durango 22, 23 
| BMIII 


Pecos IV 

Pe OS V, VI 
Kayenta 

Durango (gen. area) 
Durango 22, 23 

La Plata 

Pecos II, II 

Old Zuni 

Grand Gulch 
Canyon del Muerto 
91 

.70 5.44 

-41 7.11 5.46 

.04 10.34 6.01 10.58 


Fremont 
Pecos B&W, I 
Salado 


Puye 


Nm wo 


.10 
.09 


SO 


archeological period in time and one area in space. These restricted groups 
form the small sample (Table 2). Because of these differences in the two sam- 
ples, separate analyses were required for each. 

Stewart and Kraus (in Spuhler 1954), Gibson (1959), and many others have 
warned against the use in anthropology of the results of statistical investiga- 
tions that do not meet some criterion of significance. Ignoring significance 
levels would seem most reprehensible when the analysis concerned dealt with 
frequencies of occurrence. In the case of multivariate analysis of cranial differ- 
ences, it might be wise to be somewhat more permissive. Physical anthropolo- 
gists have for some time relied upon subjective judgments of these same varia- 


tions, and have readily drawn conclusions of a statistical nature from them in 


TABLE 6. FINAL ORDERED MATRIX FOR THE SMALL SAMPLE 


PI 
BMIII 
Pecos B&W, I 
PIL-1V 
Pecos V, VI 
Durango (Gila sur- 
Red Rock Valley 

| BMIII 
La Plata site 29 


| ¢ anyon del Muerto || 
| Durango 22 

| Pecos II, III 

| PIV 

| La Plata site 22 


nyon del Muerto 


Durango 22 

Kayenta 

Pecos B&W, I 
os V, VI 

sIV 

Pecos I, III 

La Plata site 22 

Durango (Gila) 

Red Rock Valley 

La Plata, site 29 


> 
> 
a — 
8 
THREE-DIMENSIONAL ANALYSIS 
0.55 
0.94 0.69 
1.15 0.83 0.41 
1.29 0.91 0.45 0.21 
1.15 0.71 0.46 0.28 0.24 
1.23 0.76 0.58 0.38 0.31 0.12 
1.00 0.62 0.58 0.47 0.47 0.31 0.34 
1.23 0.75 0.56 0.60 0.48 0.38 0.39 0.64 
0.90 0.89 0.43 0.60 0.74 0.79 0.91 0.77 0.96 
0.73 1.26 1.46 1.74 1.87 1.79 1.89 1.67 1.84 1.28 
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FINAL ORDERED MATRIX FOR THE LARGE 
‘THREE-DIMENSIONAL ANALYSIS 


>2 


Utah Rockshelters 
BMII-III 
Durango (general 
area) BMII-III 


BMIII-PI 
Grand Gulch 
BMIII-PI 
Durango 22, 
BMIII 
BMIII-PI 


PV 


Fremont, PITI-IV 
Canyon del Muerto 


Salado, PIII-IV 
| Pecos V, VI 


| 


Pecos II, UI 
Fremont 

Canyon del Muerto 
Salado 

Pecos V, VI 

Grand Gulch 

Utah Rockshelters 
Durango 22, 23 

La Plata 

Old Zuni 

Durango (gen. area) sae 0.51 


Kayenta 0.67 O. 55 0.43 
1.04 0.86 


relating individuals to groups, and groups to each other. The skeletal samples 
recovered from archeological sites may well misrepresent the population of 
which they were a part, but there is no good indication that this misrepresenta- 
tion would be adequately corrected by tests designed to obviate chance sam- 
pling fluctuations. One might well suspect that insofar as meaningful data can 
be drawn from skeletal remains at all, they will be influenced by insidious biases 
peculiar to individual situations. 

Rather than despairing, we believe that the use of techniques such as those 
suggested here, applied to the most carefully selected data possible, should pro- 
vide results a good deal more subtle, comparable, and precise than verbal char- 
acterizations. The derivation of these verbal characterizations is in many ways 
similar to that of our results: groups are defined, central tendencies perceived, 
interrelationships of the various features noted, and judgments as to the extent 
of the distinctness made. Since this analysis reduces the measured differences 
between populations into a single figure, it is not possible to describe any one 
population by means of standard anthropometric terminology (e. g., dolicho- 


cephalic, leptorrhine, etc.) The results as represented in the matrices have the 
advantage of excluding the personal factor, and of being within the capabilities 
of the nonspecialist. Such techniques might take what is now a highly special- 
ized and personal field and turn it into a useful, if subsidiary, tool in cultural 


reconstruction. 
RESULTS 
It should be stressed that the present undertaking is a trial of methods 
which we believe can extract valuable data from carefully excavated, pre- 
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served, and accurately documented cranial materials. We have had to put 
faith in the chronological (i.e., phase) evaluations and archeological contexts re- 
ported in our sources. Such limited skull samples as we have been forced to use 
cannot be taken as wholly satisfactory indicators of the prehistoric populations 
that spring to an archeologist’s mind when Kayenta Basketmaker II, Durango 
Basketmaker III, Hawikuh, or any one of the Pecos phases are mentioned. 
Even though the emphasis in this paper must necessarily be placed on the 
methods rather than on the interpretations, we believe that our results, tenta- 
tive as they are, provide interesting, independent, biological data for the con- 
firmation of archeological inferences or suggestions for future study, both in the 
archeology and in the physical anthropology of the Southwest. 

The marginal arrangements of the matrices reflect roughly but diagram- 
matically morphological similarities among the groups. The archeological 
period designation is written next to each area or site name along the side of 
each matrix (Tables 4-7). The particular analysis or analyses that support the 
interpretations are indicated by code letters: P= large sample Penrose analysis; 

=small sample Penrose analysis; 3D=large sample three dimensional 
analysis; and 3d=small sample three dimensional analysis. In the following 
comments, attention is focused on the small sample Penrose analysis, since it 
seems the most rigorous in terms of measurement selection, sample prove- 
nance, and analytic technique. 

The arrangement of the Pecos strata in p clearly confirms distinctions 
drawn on the basis of archeological evidence. Pecos stratum IV is separated 
from the other Pecos strata and is morphologically more differentiated from 
Pecos II and III than from Pecos V and VI. The Pecos strata, other than Pecos 
I\, form a cluster. Kidder and Shepard (1936) have suggested the intrusive na- 
ture of stratum IV on the basis of sherd analysis. Additional intensive study of 
other Pueblo IV sites should suggest the morphological affinities of the Pecos 
stratum IV group in the spatial dimension. 

Another highly suggestive feature in p is the alternating clusters of Pueblo 
and Basketmaker period samples: 


Durango site 22 
Canyon del Muerto 


La Plata site 29 
Pecos IV 


Kayenta 
Pecos V and VI 
Pecos II and III 
Pecos BW and I 


Durango sites T and C 


La Plata site 22 
Red Rock Valley 
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A striking confirmation of this grouping appears in the almost identical 
clustering in the 3d of the BM III sites, i.e., Durango site 22 and Canyon del 
Muerto vs. Red Rock Valley, Durango sites T and C, and La Plata site 22. 
Apparently the difference in the BM III Durango sites is due to some puzzling 
factor other than time or space discontinuities. Further investigation of these 
materials should be rewarding. In broad terms, the groupings indicate that 
established temporal distinctions are reflected in cranial morphology. 

Kayenta, the sole BM II site in p, appears between two Pueblo period sites, 
Pecos IV and Pecos V and VI. This unexpected position deserves further study, 
since the BM II-III archeological continuum does not aid in understanding 
the sharp morphological break. To a varying extent the other analyses show 
this anomalous characteristic of Kayenta. 

The above comments are certainly not exhaustive but intend merely to 
highlight possible leads that can be derived from this kind of analysis. Our 
major purpose has been to demonstrate the substantive and interpretive pos- 
sibilities of these modern techniques and to renew interest in the study of 
skeletal material as an adjunct of archeology. 


NOTES 
! We are especially indebted to the late Professor Clyde Kluckhokn for suggesting, guiding, 
and providing support for this analysis. J. C. Gifford has been especially generous with his knowl- 
edge—archeological and otherwise. Although they are in no way responsible for our conclusions, 
we have also greatly benefited from the advice or information willingly given us by A. V. Kidder, 
F. M. Mosteller, W. W. Howells, C. C. Seltzer, W. S. Laughlin, E. E. Hunt, Jr., W. R. Bullard, 
Jr., D. L. DeHarport, E. A. Morris, and F. P. Saul. Our debt to G. K. Woodbury, K. B. Young, 
and A. M. Brues for unpublished data is gratefully acknowledged. 
2 Recipient of National Science Foundation Fellowship support during the course of this 
study. 
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Clan Organization in a Nahuatl-Speaking Village 
of the State of Tlaxcala, Mexico 
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ORE than 25 years ago Beals (1932:467) pointed out that “the frequent 

discussions of Mexican social organization in the past have centered al- 
most entirely about the nature of the calpolli system of the Aztecs. Occasional 
suggestions of unilaterally organized societies elsewhere have aroused rela- 
tively little interest despite the possible light they might shed on the Aztec 
situation or their perhaps even greater importance in suggesting the type of 
social organization of pre-Aztec Mexico.”’ Although a few cases of unilateral 
organization have been reported in the last two decades, the situation today is 
basically unchanged, and anthropologists-‘continue to speak almost exclusively 
of the calpulli or barrio as the only important unit of social organization be- 
yond the nuclear and extended families present in Mesoamerica. 

This undue concern with the calpulli is easy to explain. During the years 
preceding the Conquest, the Aztec empire extended its sphere of influence and 
political control throughout most of the area known today as Mesoamerica, 
and it is quite possible that the calpulli system widespread in the area today 
was nothing but an Aztec acquisition or imposition. Otherwise it is difficult to 
explain the presence of the term calpulli and its derivatives or subdivisions 
(calpul, calpolli, tlaxicalli, chinancalli, altepet!, and so on) among such a wide 
variety of linguistic groups.' Furthermore, the early historians, writing about 
regions as far apart as Guatemala and Michoacan, indiscriminately translated 
the term calpulli as a territorial division embodied in the old Spanish word 
“barrio,” and the terms (calpulli and barrio) have retained this territorial con- 
notation as their primary meaning. Although we will never know what the 
early historians were trying to describe when they translated calpulli as barrio, 
it is highly probable that it meant one thing in Kakchiquel and quite another 
in Tenochtitlan.” 

Thus, the fact remains that the term calpulli, as it is found throughout 
Mesoamerica today, does not possess a unitary meaning, as several anthro- 
pologists seem to have assumed. Calpulli means different things in different re- 
gions. It can be either a territorial unit or a kinship unit; it can be endogamous, 
exogamous, or have no marriage regulatory functions; it can be localized, non- 
localized, or semilocalized; and membership can be hereditary, residential, or 
by choice (Redfield 1928; De la Fuente 1949; Weitlaner 1951; Guiteras 1947; 
Villa Rojas 1947; Beals 1945; Monzé6n 1945). It is important that the student 
of Mesoamerican social organization be aware that the term does not have the 
same meaning throughout the area. Of even greater importance is the need for 
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awareness that what the term calpulli refers to in a given situation does not 
necessarily have any genetic relationship to the Aztec calpulli, for in some in- 
stances it can be successfully argued that such a social unit is purely local and 
only by historical accident came to be known by the Aztec term. 

In this paper I shall demonstrate the existence in the Nahuatl-speaking area 
of a unilateral type of social organization in which the barrio is synonymous 
with a semilocalized, patrilineal, exogamous clan. In order to provide a basis 
for understanging the significance of clans in the Nahuatl-speaking area and 
the implications of their presence there I have thought it necessary to include 
a summary of the distribution of unilateral organization in Mesoamerica. 

I 

Beals (1932:467-—475) was the first anthropologist to call attention to the 
distribution of unilateral organizations in Mexico. He gives a rather complete 
account of all the groups reported as having some kind of unilateral organiza- 
tion at that time, or known to have had in the past. He goes into the problem 
of historical sources, and concludes that at one time unilateral organizations 
must have been widespread in the area. Two years later, writing about uni- 
lateral organization in the New World, Olson (1933: 368-371) includes Guate- 
mala and gives additional information relative to the presence of unilaterally 
organized societies in Mesoamerica. During the following two decades, the 
ever increasing amount of fieldwork in Mesoamerica brought to light at least 
four more groups having a genuinely unilateral organization. 

Following the usual practice, and for purposes of simplification, I have 
divided Mesoamerica into the Maya and Nahua orbits. The Maya includes 
roughly the area covered by the Maya-Quiché family of languages and part of 
the area covered by the Zoquean family berdering the isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
that is, Guatemala and the Mexican states of Yucatan, Chiapas, Tabasco, 
Campeche, the territory of Quintana Roo, and parts of the states of Oaxaca 
and Veracruz. The Nahua orbit includes the subgroup Nahuatl, the Tarascan 
family, the Macro-Otomangue family, and several others comprising the 
larger part of Mesoamerica. 

The Maya orbit. The early historical sources leave much to be desired in 
their reports on the social organization found in Mesoamerica at the arrival of 
the Spaniards. They are obscure and sometimes downright confused—witness 
the variety of interpretations of the Aztec calpulli based on the same sources. 
But there are a few instances where the evidence is sufficiently clear to enable 
us to make a definite decision as to what type of social organization was present 
in a given case. This is true of the Mayan area. 

Speaking of the Maya of Yucatan, Fray Diego de Landa (1938: 113-115) 
Says: 

They are careful to know the origin of their lineages, especially if they come from some house 
of Mayapan. They try to learn their pedigree from the priests, for this is one of their duties, and 
they are very proud of the outstanding males produced by their lineages. The names of the fathers 


remain always with the sons and not with the daughters. They always call their sons and daughters 
the name of the father and mother; the father’s name being used as a patronymic and the 
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mother’s as a given name. In this way, the son of Chel and Chal is called Na-Chan-Chel, which 
means to say the son of such and such parents, and this is the reason why the Indians say that those 
of one name are said to be relatives and are treated as such and because of this, when they arrive 
at an unknown place and find themselves in need, they immediately make their name known and 
if there is anyone of this name they are immediately received and treated with all kindness. 
Thus, no man or woman marries with one of the same name because it is for them a great dis- 
grace. Now they are called by their Christian names and others. 

The Indians do not permit daughters to inherit with sons except by charity and good will, 
and then they would give them something and the brothers would divide equally, except that to 
the one who most notably had helped to gather the state they give an equivalent return. If all 
are daughters, the father’s brothers or the nearest relatives inherit. . . . 

Even though it was such a common and familiar thing to repudiate, the elders and persons of 
better customs thought this usage bad, and there are many who had never had but one wife, 
which no one ever took from the father’s family because it was a very ugly thing to do among 
them. If one married one’s brothers’ wives, it was considered bad. They do not marry with step- 
mothers, nor their wive’s sisters, nor their mothers’ sisters, and if someone did so it was considered 
bad. With all the other relatives on the mother’s side they could marry, even though they were 
first cousins. 
This seems to be sufficient evidence for ascribing nonlocalized, patrilineal, 
exogamous clans to the ancient Maya. This conclusion is further strength- 
ened by Eggan’s (1934:188-202) assertion based upon an analysis of kinship 
terminologies, that the Maya had exogamous moieties or clans as one of the 
elements in their social organization. 

Referring to the region of Alta Verapaz, Fray Bartolomé de Las Casas 
(1909: 624-625) says: 

As concerns marriages and weddings they had the following customs. First, they never 
under any circumstance married within the tribe, kindred, or family, according to their own way 
of reckoning kinship relationship, for they did not count as belonging to their family or kindred 
the children born in another tribe or lineage, even though the woman belonged to their own tribe 
or lineage. The reason for this was that such a kinship relationship was attributed only to men, 
in such a way that, if a man gives his daughter in marriage to a man from another village, and 
then finds himself with no heirs but the sons of that daughter, they would not have any part of 
the inheritance, because they are in another village and they are sons of that man... . 

... These women, after they were paid for by presents and donations given to their families, 
never returned to their parents, but after the death of the husband they remarried his brother, 
or some of his bachelor relatives, as it was said before. The sons of these women did not consider 
themselves related to their mothers’ relatives, because they counted kinship relationships through 
men and not through women, as we have already said, and thus, nothing stopped them from 
marrying such relatives. I say that it was only with respect to marriage that they did not con- 
sider themselves related to their mothers’ relatives, but in all other respects they loved them and 
honored them as such. They married within all degree of consanguinity in the already mentioned 
manner, for they considered more as a sister anyone within their own lineage, even though her 
degree of relationship be forgotten and sometimes very remote, than the daughter of their mother 
as long as it was with another husband, and because of this error they married their mother’s 
sisters, but not those of their father, although this did not take place very often. 


This statement is clear evidence for the presence of nonlocalized, patrilineal, 
exogamous clans among the Indians of pre-Conquest Verapaz and surrounding 
regions, for Las Casas wrote within 25 years after the arrival of the Spaniards.’ 

The contemporary situation is as follows: For the Tzeltal-Tzotzil area, 
Guiteras (1951) reports that the inhabitants of the municipio of San Pablo 
Chalchihuitan have nonlocalized, exogamous patrilineages, and that the in- 
habitants of the municipio of Cancuc have nonlocalized, patrilineal, exoga- 


mous clans. 
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In San Pablo Chalchihuitan the calpul is a territorial division inhabited by 
the members of the different lineages. Each lineage has an indigenous Tzotzil 
name which distinguishes it from the other lineages within the calpul. The 
number of lineages varies for each calpul. The land belongs to the calpul, but 
within it the cultivated lands belong to the different lineages and cannot be 
ransferred to members of other lineages either by sale or by inheritance. Upon 


1 


cing taken seriously ill, a man is carried by members of his lineage to the 
lineage lands, where he must die and be buried. If a woman’s husband dies 
while their children are small, she returns to her parents, and her husband’s 
brothers must cultivate his fields until his sons are old enough to work the land 
and claim it as their inheritance. If there are no sons, his brothers inherit his 
land. As a regulator of marriage the calpul is endogamous, and thus we get 
territorial endogamy coexisting with kinship (patrilineage) exogamy. 

In the municipio of Cancuc the calpulli or barrio is called culibal and it is 
more than a territorial division, for people generally do not change membership 
in their original culibal upon moving to another. Children belong to the pater- 
nal clan and women do not acquire membership in their husband’s clans. 
Exogamy is strictly observed and marriage never takes place between people 
of the same clan. The clans are not localized, as their members are scattered 
throughout the parajes and rancherias of the municipio. The names (apellidos) 
of the people determine to what clan they belong. They are patrilineally in- 
herited and within the clan they constitute the lineages. Residence is patri- 
local, with a one-year period of matrilocal residence after marriage. The 
levirate and the sororate exist, but are not general practices. Cross cousin 
marriage is very frequent, and husband and wife always belong to the same 
generation. A great deal of cooperation and mutual aid takes place among the 
members of the same clan. 

For the same Tzeltal-Tzotzil area, Villa Rojas (1947) also describes the 
people of the municipio of Oxchuc as having nonlocalized, patrilineal, exog- 
amous clans. Again in Oxchuc, the barrio or calpul is more than a territorial 
division, for it has no geographical boundaries and its members are scattered 
over all the municipio. Membership in the calpules is a matter of personal 
hoice. The clans of Oxchuc exhibit much the same characteristics as those of 
neighboring Cancuc, with the difference that the latter exhibit a larger num- 
ber of traits usually associated with a clan organization, such as traces of 
totemism and myths explaining the origins of the clans. 

Finally, the Lacandones are reported by Tozzer (1907) to be organized 
into totemic, nonlocalized, patrilineal, exogamous clans, although today they 

so few in number that exogamy seems hardly possible. Even in Tozzer’s 
lay exogamy was begining to break down, and marriage occasionally took 
place between persons bearing the same totemic name. And of the whole 
totemic system Tozzer (1907:40) says: ‘“‘Whatever there may have been of the 
idea of the totem and totemic devices in regard to animals, it has been lost, 
nd nothing remains but the mere animal name or division.” 

I have outlined the few instances in which an indubitable type of unilateral 
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organization is still present in the Maya orbit or was present in the past, but 
I did not discuss the several cases in which there is some evidence on which 
to postulate an early type of unilateral organization (Roys 1940; Pozas 1959; 
Eggan 1934; Olson 1933; Beals 1932; Radin 1931; Bandelier 1878). Thus it 
seems clear that, although all vestiges of unilateral organizations have disap- 
peared among the Maya of Yucatan, some type of unilateral organization 
similar to those described by Landa and Las Casas was general throughout 
the southern part of Mesoamerica before the Conquest. 

The Nahua orbit. Among the early sources describing the social organiza- 
tion of the Nahuatl area, there is nothing as clear and unmistakable as the 
descriptions by Las Casas and Landa. Nothing in the early sources can be 
interpreted as a clearcut case of unilateral organization unless we interpret 
Motolinia’s remark (1903:270) that ‘‘among the Otomi, Pinoles, and Mazatec, 
and other Indian groups subjected to the Nahuatl, marriage always takes place 
with non-relatives” as a hint of unilateral and not bilateral exogamy. The 
early historians Zurita (1941), Duran (1951), Sahagun (1956), Torquemada 
(1943), Tezozomoc (1944), and Pomar (1941), are either silent about social! 
organization, or are inconsistent. For example, Zurita (1941:86-87) defines 
the calpulli as “‘barrio of known people or old lineage”’ and repeatedly employs 
the term lineage as synonymous for barrio. Furthermore, he says that the 
people of one calpulli were not permited to work the lands of another “in 
order to prevent intermixture, and people marrying out of the lineage” 
(1941:88), which seems to favor the calpulli as an endogamous kinship unit. 
On the other hand, Duran (1951:11:228), discussing the young people’s 
dances at the dance house of the main temple of Tenochtitlan, says that at 
these meetings young people used to become engaged ‘‘whether belonging to 
one barrio or another,”’ which seems to indicate that the barrio or calpulli had 
nothing to do with the regulation of marriage. We must conclude that the 
Aztec calpulli can only be reconstructed, and precariously at that, after an 
intensive analysis of all the historical sources. 

There have been two main currents of opinion regarding the nature of the 
Aztec calpulli. On the one hand, Bandelier (1878), Thompson (1933), Vaillant 
(1941), Murdock (1934), and several others have regarded the calpulli as a 
patrilineal, exogamous clan. On the other hand, Kroeber (1923), White (1940), 
Moreno (1931), and Caso (1942) have denied that the calpulli had the ele- 
ments of a clan organization, and have considered it simply as a territorial 
division. 

With a much better knowledge of the historical sources, Monzén (1949) 
adopts a somewhat intermediate position. Basing his interpretation of the 
historical sources on a typology by Kirchhoff (1959), and taking as his main 
term of comparison the apu of the Maori, he concludes that the calpulli was 
an ambilateral clan with respect to the rule of descent, and endogamous or 
with a tendency toward endogamy with respect to the regulation of marriage. 
But his data in davor of endogamy are weak, and they are really little more 
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than hints. In a recent article dealing with a 16th century marriage book of 
the municipio of Chiautla, near Texcoco, Carrasco (1959) is inclined to think 
that a correct interpretation of the historical sources warrants a reconstruc- 
tion of the calpulli as an ambilateral, agamous descent group. 

If it could be proven that the calpulli was an ambilateral, endogamous 
clan, it would bear some resemblance to the barrios of Tepoztlan today (Red- 
field 1928: 283-294), in which barrio membership is hereditary. Upon moving 
to another barrio, people maintain their affiliation with their original barrio, 
they consider themselves somehow related within the barrio, and it has a pro- 
nounced tendency toward endogamy. The same would be true in the case of 
the Chinantec village of Ojitlan (Weitlaner 1951), in which descent is more 
strongly patrilineal and barrio endogamy even more marked. 

The only genuine type of unilateral organization hitherto reported in the 
Nahua orbit today is among the Cora Indians of northern Mesoamerica.‘ 
Monz6én (1945) reports that the Cora are organized into localized, patrilineal, 
exogamous clans. The barrio is synonymous with the localized clan. Each 
clan is divided into several lineages, whose members bear a common name. 
There is strict clan exogamy, and hence lineage exogamy. The lineage name is 
inherited through the male line, residence is patrilocal, and parallel and cross- 
cousin marriage takes place in the female line but never in the male line. 

Several authors (Radin 1931; Beals 1932; Krieckeberg 1918; Guiteras 
1951; Pozas and Aguirre Beltran 1954) have seen in the social organization of 
the Zapotec, Mixe, Mixtec, Zoque, Totonac, Otomi, and Tarascans the re- 
mains of an ancient type of social organization. But the evidence upon which 
they base their conclusions is so tenuous that unless new evidence is brought 
to light, it is not warranted to speak of these societies as showing a later phase 
of an early type of unilateral organization. 

In summary, I believe that the conviction held by many anthropologists 
that ‘“‘unilateral organizations lie in the background of Mexican culture his- 
tory” (Beals 1932:467) is not a far-fetched hypothesis to entertain. 

I will now present the clan organization found in the municipio of Contla 
in the state of Tlaxcala. This situation must be treated carefully, for it may 
throw some light on the nature of the Aztec calpulli, since it is in a neighboring 
Nahuatl-speaking region.5 


II 


The municipio of San Bernardino Contla, otherwise known as Juan Cua- 
matzi, is located on the eastern slopes of La Malinche Volcano in the state of 
Tlaxcala, Mexico.® The municipio of Contla is one of the 42 administrative sub- 
divisions comprising the state of Tlaxcala. The municipio, which is approxi- 
mately 10 miles long and an average of 2} miles wide, lies between the Tlax- 
cala-Teziutlan highway and the lower slopes of La Malinche. The average 
altitude is about 8575 feet, with a minimum of 7650 near the highway and a 
maximum of 9500 at the point nearest to the peak of La Malinche. 
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Territorially the municipio is divided into the following units: cabecera 
(seat of municipal government) San Bernardino Contla; pueblos San Felipe 
Cuauhtenco and San Miguel Xaltipac; pueblitos’ San José Aztatla, Ixtla- 
huaca, Aquiahuac, Tlacatecpa, Colhuaca, and Nezahuala. Although these 
territorial units are an integral part of the socio-political structure of the 
municipio, they have a distinct structure of their own, and with respect to 
regulation of marriage they are strongly endogamous. Furthermore, for ad- 
ministrative purposes, the municipio is divided into 9 sections, each repre- 
sented in the municipal council by a councilman. If to this we add the barrios 
or socio-religious units, we get the following territorial, administrative, and 
kinship division for the municipio of Contla (cf. Fig. 1): 
ADMINISTRATIVE TERRITORIAL SOCIO-RELIGIOUS 

(Sections) (Pueblos, Pueblitos) (Barrios-Clans) 
Ist, 2nd, 7th Cabecera S.B. Contla Barrios Judrez, Tlacomulco 
Xelhua, Xochayatla 


3rd Pueblo San Miguel Barrio Xicohtenco 
5 

Xaltipac 
tth Pueblitos San José Barrio Aztatla 

Aztatla, Ixtlahuaca 
5th Pueblo Cuauhtenco Barrio Cuahuzincola 
6th Pueblito Tlacatecpa Barrio Acqiiic 
8th Pueblito Aquiahuac Barrio Aquiahuac 
9th Pueblitos Colhuaca Barrio Axolhuaca 


Nezahuala 


The municipio itself is connected by paved highway to the city of Tlaxcala, 
10 miles away, and a dirt road extends from the highway to San Bernardino 
Contla. Communication within the municipio is difficult, as the communities 
are connected only by trails which are not suitable for motorized vehicles. 

The 1950 census gives a population of 7,400 for the entire municipio, of 
which nearly 4,000 are concentrated in the cabecera. Nearly 50 percent of the 
population of the municipio is still bilingual, 40 percent speak only Spanish, 
and 10 percent or less speak only Nahuatl. The ethnic composition of the 
municipio is predominantly Indian. Although culturally many would have to 
be classified as mestizo, there is such strong identification with the Indian past 
that in the words of one of my informants, ‘here in Contla, rich or poor, we 
are all macehuales (peasants).’’ This is corroborated by the people of the 
neighboring municipios of Santa Ana Chiautempan, Santa Cruz Tlaxcala, 
Apetatitlan, and Tlaxcala, who refers to the municipio of Contla as “pueblo 


de indios.”’ 
The municipal government is known as the ayuntamiento (city hall) and it 
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is composed of the following officers: president, sindico procurador (attorney 
general), agent of the public ministry (the local representative of the central 
government), secretary of the ayuntamiento, treasurer, police chief, jwez menor 
(local judge), and nine regidores (councilmen) representing each of the ad- 
ministrative units of the municipio. In addition, each locality has an agent 
directly responsible to the municipal president. The president, sindico, and 
juez menor are elected by popular vote for a period of 3 years. The other offi- 
cials are appointed by the president in agreement with the sindico and the 
regidores. The duties of the officials are determined by the law of the state of 
Tlaxcala. 

The president is in charge of conducting the faena or communal labor in 
the municipio, but he often delegates his functions to a committee of regidores. 
All able-bodied men in the municipio must attend the faena when it is called 
by the president or by the committee in charge. In addition to the municipal 
faena, the communities of the municipio have their own local faenas conducted 
by the local authorities. 

Unlike the great majority of the municipios of Tlaxcala and Puebla, agri- 
culture is not of prime importance. There is no ejido in Contla, and all land is 
either communal or private property. The communal lands are located in the 
higher part of the municipio, that is, they are the lands closer to the peak and 
they comprise nearly 40 percent of the total area. These lands belong to the 
municipio and any member may use them, although it is difficult to know what 
use they can be put to since they are of poor quality for cultivation and the 
forestry department levies fines for cutting down trees. The rest of the area 
is privately owned, and consists of the better land which is used for plow agri- 
culture. 

Although most people in the municipio own an average of 3 acres of land 
per family, the main source of subsistence is the textile industry. There are 
no factories; the industry is a family enterprise in which the entire family 
participates. There are more than 200 shops and 1,000 looms in the municipio, 
scattered throughout the settlements, but most numerous in the cabecera. 
Now that charcoal making has been stopped by the forestry department, the 
people who were formerly engaged in that enterprise have turned to loom- 
making and repairing, and more than 30 carpenter’s shops have come into 
existence in the last 10 years. The economic life of the people is closely tied 
to the textile industry; it provides work for the entire population of the 
municipio, either as loom operators, or as day laborers working the land of the 
loom owners who are not able to take care of their own fields. 

About 60 percent of the textile production of the municipio is wholesaled 
to warehouses in Santa Ana Chiautempan, on the main highway 4 miles away. 
Of the remaining 40 percent, part is sold in the municipio itself, but most by 
the village’s itinerant traders throughout central and southern Mexico. 

The municipio of Contla is well known in the state of Tlaxcala and Puebla 
for its sarapes (blankets), rugs, cofones (sleeveless jackets), as well as other 
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woven articles. There is reliable historical information to show that the in- 
dustry goes back to pre-Conquest times. In 1650 (personal communication 
with Sr. José Garcia Sanchez from Tlaxcala, Tlaxcala, Mexico) 40 families of 
Contla migrated to the city of Saltillo in northern Mexico and started the 
sarape industry there, and the “sarape de Saltillo” came to be known as a 
trade mark in Mexico. (There is still a barrio known as Contla in that city 
today.) 

Anthropologists who do fieldwork in Mexico generally think of the barrio 
as primarily a territorial unit, and this might be justified by the fact that ina 
great number of cases the barrio is nothing more than that. On my first visit to 
Contla I got what seemed to be very confused and contradictory statements 
as to the nature of the barrios. It was not until my second visit that I was 
able to clarify the situation. I asked the mynicipal president (a man of some 
education) to write down exactly what a barrio was, and he wrote: ‘‘The 
barrios are 10 and they comprise the entire municipio. They are known by 
names (apellidos) and they exist in the 9 sections.”’ At last I understood that 
the barrios were not territorial divisions but kinship units, and from then on 
it was easy to see that there was no contradiction between barrio exogamy and 
territorial (pueblo or pueblito) endogamy. 

There are ten barrios in the municipio of Contla: Acqiiic, Juarez, Axolhuaca, 
Aztatla, Xelhua, Cuahuzincola, Tlacomulco, Xochayatla, Xicohtenco, Aquia- 
huac. When I asked my informants if there were any reasons why one barrio 
(Juarez) had a Spanish name, they were unanimous in answering that “‘about 
80 years ago a large number of people came from somewhere and they settled 
with the barrio Tlacomulco in what is today section one.”’ This is corroborated 
by the fact that the name Juarez appears for the first time in 1882 in the 
marriage book of the local parish church. 

The nucleus of the people belonging to a barrio resides in and is associated 
with one of the communities of the municipio, while the rest of its members are 
distributed throughout the other communities, and in this manner barrio 
exogamy coexists with territorial endogamy. For example, the nucleus of the 
barrio Acqiiic resides in the pueblito of Tlacatecpa, but there are members of 
the barrio living in all the other pueblos or pueblitos of the municipio, a situa- 
tion found elsewhere only in San Pablo Chalchihuitan (Guiteras 1951).° 

How do people recognize each other as belonging to a particular barrio? 
In a sense because they know that their parents, grandparents, or great grand- 
parents, came from the place associated with the nucleus of the barrio, if 
they have not always lived there. But the real criterion of barrio membership 
is the name the individual possesses. Each barrio has a fixed number of 
names, and barrio membership is determined by the possession of one of these 
names. The number of names varies according to the size of the barrio, from 
/ for Axolhuaca to 3 for Xicohtenco. I was able to secure a fairly complete list 
of names by barrio, and theoretically they are all the names to be found in the 


municipio: 
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Acgiiic: Tlilayatzi, Cocoletzi, Hernandez, Saldana 

Axolhuaca: De la Fuente, Xochitiotzin, Fléres, Cuautecontzi, Cuahutle, 
Galicia, Solis 

Judrez: Juarez, Cuamatzi, Maldonado, Cahuantzi 

Aztatla: Copalcua, Iztetzi, Maldonado, Lira, Conde, Vasquez 

Cuahuzincola: Xelhua, Rodriguez, Cahuantzi, Tecoletzi 

Tlacomulco: Romano, Saldafia, Macencahua, Moreno 

Xochayatla: Bautista, Fléres, Nava, Xochitemol, Tetlalmatzi 

Nicohtenco: Xolocotzi, Hernandez, Tlapapal 

Aquiaduac: Bautista, Tlapapal, Mazatzi, Xolocotzi 


Several names are repeated in the list. When I asked my informants to ex- 
plain the repetition of these names in 2 and sometimes 3 of the barrios, they 


answered, after some hesitation, that ‘“‘sometimes a relatively large number of 
people from a barrio settle in a community, and after so many generations they 
consider themselves as belonging to the barrio associated with that com- 
munity.” Although I was unable to obtain any specific information as to how 
it was possible to cease belonging to a barrio and acquire membership in an- 
other, I was given to understand that there was some kind of formal pro- 
cedure. 

The barrio is strictly exogamous and its members may under no circum- 
stance marry within their own barrio. People belonging to the same barrio con- 
sider themselves related, and this feeling of relationship is most strongly ac- 
centuated among people bearing the same name; it does not appear among 
those bearing the same name but belonging to different barrios. 

A child belongs to its father’s barrio. Upon marriage a woman goes to live 
with her husband’s parents; she severs all ties with her own barrio and ac- 
quires membership in her husband’s. 

In summary, a barrio in the municipio of Contla is a semilocalized, patri- 
lineal, exogamous clan, subdivided into lineages whose members are identified 
by a common name. 

My time was limited and I was not able to take my own census. But being 
anxious to check some of my field data, I went to the parochial archives to con- 
sult the marriage register which dated back to 1873. With the list of names ob- 
tained from my informants I looked up the marriages that had taken place in 
the municipio during the years 1873-1876, 1911-1913, and 1949-1951. Of the 
200 marriages checked, none of the contracting parties had names belonging to 
the same clan, which strongly supports clan exogamy. At the same time I was 
able to ascertain that of the 200 marriages only 10 took place between persons 
belonging to different communities, which gives a very high index of local 
endogamy. 

Besides marriage regulation, and the possession of a common name, the 
clan has the very important function of sponsoring the cofradia or sodality. 
Che cofradfa is a group of fiestas celebrated in honor of the most venerated 
images in the municipio. In order of importance they are: 1) San Bernardino of 
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Siena, patton saint of Contla, 2) The Sweet Name of Jesus, 3) The Virgin of the 
Nativity, and 4) San Diego of Alcala. 

Every 10 years the clans take turns sponsoring the fiestas of the cofradfa. 
The three lafgest barrios, Axolhuaca, Xochayatla, and Cuahuzincola, are 
divided into halves and take turns every 20 years. For example, Axolhuaca is 
divided into 2 sets of lineages: the De la Fuente, Xochitiotzin, Galicia, and 
Solis; and the Flores, Cuautecontzi, and Cuahuatla. 

When their turn comes, the members of the clan journey to San Bernardino 
Contla on the first Sunday of January to hear ‘chanted mass,” and to elect the 
religious officials for the year. The clan elects the following officers in charge of 
conducting the cofradfa fiestas: fiscal (officer in charge), assistant fiscal, 
escribano (scribe), plus one mayordomo (steward), two “‘divutados”’ (deputies), 
and two ‘upiles (messenger boys) for each of the four images of the cofradia. 
The two fiscales and the escribano are in charge of controlling the cofradfa, and 
sanction the decisions made by the mayordomos and their assistants. But in 
effect, the fiscales, with the escribano and the mayordomos with their assist- 
ants, form a united body and join to assure the success of the four fiestas. They 
meet periodically and make decisions by vote. The elected officials defray all 
fiesta expenses out of their own pockets. But as they in turn receive the co- 
operation of their respective lineages, it can be said that the entire clan partici- 


pates in sponsoring the fiestas. 

The election of the religious officials is by popular vote. Once elected an 
individual cannot refuse, except in case of extreme poverty. But very few de- 
missions occur, as the clan is certain to elect the wealthiest and most impor- 


tant people among its members. 

Members of the same clan look upon each other as closely related, and 
there is a strong feeling of belonging. Loom owners tend to hire members of 
their own clan as loom operators. During the religious fiestas, and especially 
during the carnival (famous in the area), members of the same clan form com- 
parsas (gangs of masked men dressed in bizarre costumes) and compete against 


the comparsas from other clans. 

This feeling of belonging together is even more accentuated within the 
lineage. Other lineage members are turned to for help-in case of financial stress, 
and ayuda or labor exchange is always sought within the lineage. In case of 
sickness or death, members of the lineage contribute in kind or cash for treat- 
ment or burial. On the night of the velorio (wake) the lineage members con- 
tribute the food served, and the orchestra if the deceased is a baby. The 
sepullureros or burial helpers and the pall-bearers never belong to the same 


lineage. 


III 
The clan organization described in the preceding section represents the 
first and only genuine unilateral organization reported for the Nahuatl area. 
On the basis of historical evidence and modern ethnographic research, I 
was able to show in an earlier section the continuity down to the present of 
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some type of unilateral organization which must have been prevalent in the 
Maya area before the Conquest. Had the unilateral organization found in 
Contla been reported for the Maya area, it would have meant nothing more 
than added evidence in support of this theory. But what does the situation in 
Contla mean in an area where no clan organization has been reported in docu- 
mentary sources or by the research of present-day ethnographers? If we grant 
that the presence of clans in the municipio of Contla is not a post-Conquest de- 
velopment, but represents a survival of some type of pre-Conquest social 
organization, how can we relate this anomaly to the Aztec calpulli, allegedly 
the key element in a social organization widespread in the Nahuatl area? At 
the outset three hypotheses come to mind: 

1) The calpulli was a patrilineal, exogamous clan and the clan organization 
of Contla is a survival of this widespread type of social organization, which by 
peculiar historical circumstances came to be preserved to the present day as its 
only exponent. 

2) The calpulli was merely a residential unit which contained within its 
territory groups based strictly on kinship ties; this accounts perfectly for the 
clanic organization of Contla in which territorial (calpulli) endogamy coexists 
with kinship exogamy. 

3) The calpulli was a patrilineal, endogamous, or agamous descent group, 
and the situation of Contla represents the survival of a different type of social 
organization associated with a different ethnic group. 

Let us examine these hypotheses and see if some evidence can be adduced in 
their support. The first seems the least probable. It is hardly possible that the 
situation in Contla should be the only survival of this widespread type of social 
organization, and unless modern ethnographic field work reveals other cases of 
some type of clan organization in the Nahuatl area, we must discard this alter- 
native. 

At first sight the second hypothesis seems the most probable, the most 
economic, and that which seems to account most successfully for the presence 
of clans in Contla. However, there is very little that can be said in its favor 
from the study of the historical sources. It is difficult to believe that the early 
historians, some of them very acute reporters, although not always interested 
in social organization, could have failed to say something about any kind of 
kinship units within the calpulli. On the basis of an exhaustive study of the his- 
torical sources, Monzén (1949) has indicated that, whether the calpulli was 
endogamous, with a tendency to endogamy, or agamous, it was definitely a 
descent group, which has persisted in a somewhat diluted form in nearby 
Tepoztlan, and probably in many other places not yet reported. 

We are left then with the third hypothesis which, on the basis of our knowl- 
edge of the historical sources, the prehistory of the area, and our rather limited 
present-day ethnographic knowledge of the Nahuatl area, I favor over the 
other two. The following arguments can be brought forward in its support: 

(a) After describing marriage restrictions among the Nahuatl, Motolinfa 
(1903:270) says that “‘among the Otomi, Pinoles, and Mazatec and other 
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Indian groups subjected to the Nahuatl, marriage always takes place with non- 
relatives.”’ This is a clear indication that he was aware of differences in social 
organization between the Nahuatl, that is, primarily the peoples of the Triple 
Alliance, Huejotzingo, Cholula, and Tlaxcala, and other ethnic groups such as 
ihe ones mentioned by Motolinia himself and others known to have been lo- 
cated within the Nahuat! area of influence or political control. There is no rea- 
son to believe that the other 16th century historians were not aware of these 
differences, but they concerned themselves with the dominant group, leaving 
the social organization of the subject groups to oblivion. 

(b) Describing the pre-Hispanic composition of Chiautla, one of the 14 
senorios of the Acolhua confederation under Nezahualcoyotl, Carrasco (1959) 
quotes Ixtlixochit] as saying that the non-Nahua Chimalpaneca and Tlailo- 
tlaque tribes migrated to the valley of Mexico from the Mixteca (Ixtlixochit] 
1891:169-70). Carrasco goes on to say that the marked differences among the 
barrios or pueblos as regulators of marriage can be attributed to their different 
ethnic composition, or, in other words, that their social organizations were 
different. This suggests that not even in the heart of the Nahuatl area was 
there a unified type of social organization. Furthermore, it is well known that 
in all the sefiorios of the central plateau peoples of different ethnic affiliations 
lived together, and they presumably had different types of social organization. 

(c) We know with some degree of certainty that the pre-Conquest popula- 
tion of the municipio of Contla was of a different ethnic affiliation. Mufioz 
Camargo (1948:61—63) tells us that Contla was populated by the Olmecs under 
one of their chiefs by the name of Tempatlahuac, and that the seven Chichimec 
tribes which settled Tlaxcala in the second half of the 13th century “arrived in 
Contla, where it is found today the hermitage of San Bernardino, and stayed 
there for more than 20 days” and fought a great battle against the Cholultecs. 
\lso, the Anales de Quauhtinchan (Anonymous 1947:78) speak of Contla as one 
of the places where the Chichimecs stopped in their wanderings toward the 
present-day Tlaxcala. This indicates that the pueblo of Contla was already in 
existence at the arrival of the Chichimecs of alleged Nahua affiliation, although 
Kirchhoff (1947:32) assigns them to the Oto-Mangue group. We do not know 
who the Olmec were, but Kirchhoff tells us that at the time of the Conquest 
the area around La Malinche, where Contla is located, was populated by the 
Otomi and Pinome. 

The arguments presented in favor of the third hypothesis are not at all con- 
clusive. They do not prove that the calpulli was a patrilineal, endogamous, or 
agamous descent group, but they do strongly suggest that within the Nahuatl] 
area there were a number of groups having different types of social organiza- 
tion, and that the clan organization found in Contla is a survival of one of these 
groups. 

Our knowledge of the prehistory of the Nahuatl area is poor, and we have 
exhausted the historical sources. Therefore, if we expect to settle the nature of 
the Aztec calpulli, and some related problems of social organization in central 
Mexico, I suggest that we need intensive and well distributed field research in 
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the Nahuat!-speaking area, one of the least known Indian areas in Meso- 


america. 
NOTES 

1 T do not mean to suggest that Indian groups such as the Zapotec, Tzotzil, or even the Quiché, 
where derivatives of the term calpulli are found, acquired or had imposed upon them the entire 
social organization implied by the Aztec calpulli. What I mean to suggest is that, for unknown 
reasons (probably administrative), the term calpulli was borrowed by the Indian groups coming 
into contact with the Nahuatl and applied it to some unit of their own social organization (Fuentes 
de Guzman 1932:215; Ximénes 1926:53). 

2 In reading the early sources, it is sometimes extremely difficult to determine whether, in a 
given situation, the term caipulli or its derivatives were actually used locally or were just employed 
by the writer to describe something like what the Spaniards found first in Tenochtitlan. 

3 This passage has been paraphrased innumerable times by colonial historians writing after 
Las Casas. Eggan (1934:200) quotes the paraphrased version by Fuentes y Guzman and refers 
it to the Quichés and Kakchiquels, while Olson (1933:370) abstracts from the paraphrased version 
by Ximénes. 

4 It is interesting to note that the Cora and the Nahuatl belong to the Uto-Aztecan family 
of languages. 

> Data for this paper were gathered in two visits to the municipio of Contla during the summer 
of 1959, while making a regional survey of the Nahuatl-speaking peoples of the states of Tlaxcala 
and Puebla, sponsored by the Social Science Research Council. 

6 As in most cases in the state of Chiapas, the municipio is the social unit to be considered 
as the unit of study. 

7 These are called ‘‘barrios” in the Mexican census, but I call them pueblitos in order to 
avoid confusion, for the barrio in Contla is a kinship unit. 

8 In San Pablo Chalchihuitan the calpul is the endogamous territorial unit, and within it are 
the exogamous patrilineages. In Contla the situation is somewhat more complicated (cf. Fig. 1). 
The cabecera includes three sections and four barrios; Colhuaca and Nezahuala one section and 
one barrio; San José Aztatla and Ixtlahuaca one section and one barrio. In these cases the sections 
and not the communities (pueblos or pueblitos) are the endogamous units. In the remaining 
settlements—San Miguel Xaltipac, Cuahutenco, Aquiahuac, and Tlacatecpa—the community is 
coterminous with the section 
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Art Styles as Cultural Cognitive Maps' 


J. L. FISCHER 


Tulane University 


TUDENTS of the history of the visual arts have long postulated connec- 

tions between art forms and sociocultural conditions. Such a connection is 
often obvious in respect to overt content: e.g., the religious art of the Middle 
Ages. But connections between social conditions and general features of style 
have also been postulated: romanticism versus classicism, for instance, have 
been explained as related to the position of the individual in society and to the 
rapidity of social change. While these explanations of style are often convinc- 
ing and appear profound, from au unthropological point of view they suffer 
from being limited, for the most part, to artistic data from various branches of 
European civilization, or in some Cases certain other extremely complex socie- 
ties such as the Oriental civilizations. The study of art in a widely distributed 
sample of primitive, relatively homogeneous societies would seem to offer 
valuable evidence for testing theories of the relationship of art style to social 
conditions. This paper is intended as a modest contribution in this direction, 
making use of objective statistical tests.” 

Two sets of variables are used in the tests reported below. The judgments 
on the art styles were made by the psychologist, Herbert Barry III, and formed 
the basis originally of his undergraduate honors thesis at Harvard carried out 
under the direction of John Whiting. Barry later published some of his findings 
in a paper on “Relationships between Child Training and the Pictorial Arts” 

1957). Judgments on the social variables are from Murdock’s ‘‘World Ethno- 
graphic Sample” article (1957). Since both sets of judgments were made 
independently without, moreover, any intent to test the specific hypotheses to 
be discussed below, it can be fairly stated that the positive results are not to be 
explained by bias of the judges in favor of the hypotheses. 

The sample of primitive societies used below is determined by the overlap 
of Barry’s and Murdock’s sample. Thanks to the large size of Murdock’s 
sample all except one of Barry’s societies are also represented in Murdock. 
Barry’s sample itself consists of those societies with sufficient art data from the 
larger cross-cultural sample of Whiting and Child (1953). It is somewhat 
biased geographically in favor of well-covered parts of the world—North 
America and the Pacific, but I personally doubt that this seriously affects the 
validity of the conclusions, since for many of the art variables both extremes 
of values can be found in the same continental area. A total of 29 societies are 
available for testing, although for stratification Murdock makes no rating for 
the Thonga for lack of specific data. 

The general theoretical position behind this paper is that in expressive 
aspects of culture, such as visual and other arts, a very important determinant 
of the art form is social fantasy, that is, the artist’s fantasies about social 
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situations which will give him security of pleasure. I assume that, regardless of 
the evert content of visual art, whether a latidscape, a nattiral object, or 
merely a geometrical pattern, there is always of neatly always at the same 
time the expression ef some fantasied social situation which will bear a definite 
relation to the teal and desired social situations of the artist and his society, 
Incidentally, while this point of view that mai projects his society into his 
visual aft will not seem especially revolutionary to many anthropologists or to 
pSychoanalysts, it is one that is by no means universally accepted among art 
critics, who often emphasize historical relationships, the stimulus of forms in 
the natural envVifotment, or the limitations of the material worked with. I 
would not discount these other influences entirely but would point out that 
almost any society has a variety of materials to exploit, and cultural and nat- 
ural forms to serve as models. It may be more important to ask not “What is 
in the environment” but “Why do these people notice items A and B and 
ignore items C and D in their environment?”’; to ask not ‘‘What materials do 
they have to work with in their environments?” but ‘‘Why have they chosen 
to work with wood and ignore clay, even though both are available?” 

In a sense, the hypotheses tested below may be said to deal with latent 
Conteat of art as opposed to the overt (“representational”) content. I do not 
assume that the artists themselves are necessarily or usually fully aware of the 
significance of their art as representative of fantasied social situations. There 
is, on the contrary, reason to believe that this awareness is usually repressed. 
On the other hand, if some sort of fairly regular connection between some 
artistic feature and some social situation can be shown, this would constitute 
plausible evidence for a repressed significance to a work of art which the artist 
might deny if questioned directly, although one would assume that further and 
better confirmation of the repressed meaning could be obtained by psychiatric 
interviews, life histories, projective tests, etc. from individual artists and 
their public. 

A word about the assumed relation of the artist to his society is in order 
here. It is assumed that the artist is in some sense keenly aware of the social 
structure and modal personality of his culture, although of course he cannot 
necessarily or usually put his awareness into social science jargon or even 
common-sense words. It is not assumed that the artist’s personality is a simple 
duplicate of modal personality for the group; in fact in many societies artists 
appear to have rather unusual personalities. However, I do assume that all 
sane persons inevitably participate to a considerable extent in the modal 
personality of the group, and that the successful artist has a greater than 
average ability to express the modal personality of his public in his particular 
art medium. Perhaps under special circumstances he would also have the abil- 
ity to express his private personality too, but in most societies there are fairly 
strict social and traditional controls on art production; personal isolation of 
the artist and encouragement of individual expressiveness to the degree typica! 
of modern Western society are not found to my knowledge in any of the socie- 
cies in Barry’s sample. 
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I assume that the latent social meaning of visual art refers primarily to 
people, especially to characteristic physical configurations and to character- 
istic gestures and motor patterns. Conceivably socially important objects may 
be also involved to some extent, although because of the variety of artifacts 
and possessions in most cultures it would probably be hard to pick out general 
Gestalten from material objects which could influence art styles. 

Two examples will be given of the ways social conditions may be reflected 
in art. The first and statistically more striking involves the reflection of the 
development of social hierarchy. We may postulate two ideal types of societies 
with respect to the development of social hierarchy.’ In the authoritarian type, 
social hierarchy is positively valued. Society is seen as differentiated into 
groups of people lower than ego, who will serve ego and whom in turn ego must 
protect and help, and others higher than ego, whom ego must serve but who 
also in return will help and protect ego and glorify him by their association 
with him. These groups of higher and lower people, of course, are further 
differentiated internally along the same lines: there are those in both the lower 
and the higher group with whom ego has direct and regular contact; there are 
others too low or too high with whom contact is most often through intermedi- 
aries. The comfortable, secure situation in such a society is one where the 
relative rank of each individual is known and is distinct from the rank of each 
other individual. 

The opposite ideal type of society is the egalitarian society. In this type of 
society, hierarchy as a principle of organization is rejected. While differences 


of prestige between individuals inevitably exist, it is bad taste to call attention 
to them. Work involving two or more people is organized as cooperation be- 
tween equal partners rather than as service upwards or help downwards. A 
‘“bossy”’ individual is seen as a threat to security rather than as a strong and 


wise leader. 

If we assume that pictorial elements in design are, on one psychological 
level, abstract, mainly unconscious representations of persons in the society, 
we may deduce a number of hypothetical polar contrasts in art style. These 
are listed below, briefly discussed, and the results of statistical tests of them 
given in Table 1: 


1) Design repetitive of a number of rather simple elements should charac- 
terize the egalitarian societies; design integrating a number of unlike 
elements should be characteristic of the hierarchical societies. 

Design with a large amount of empty or irrelevant space should charac- 
terize the egalitarian societies; design with little irrelevant (empty) 
space should characterize the hierarchical societies. 

Symmetrical design (a special case of repetition) should characterize the 
egalitarian societies; asymmetrical design should characterize the 
hierarchical societies. 

Figures without enclosures should characterize the egalitarian societies; 
enclosed figures should characterize the hierarchical societies. 
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The reasoning behind the first hypothesis, an association between visual 
repetition and egalitarian societies, is perhaps obvious. Security in egalitarian 
societies depends on the number of equal comrades ego possesses. By multiply- 
ing design elements one symbolically multiplies comrades. That the repeated 
design elements themselves will tend to be simple rather than complex also 
follows from the basic assumption that design elements are symbolic of mem- 
bers of the society, since, first, it is easier to maximize repetition with simple 
elements than with complex elements, and second, with the need to de-empha- 
size actual interpersonal differences in the society, typical persons would be 
conceived of as relatively simple, with emphasis on their relatively few near- 
uniform features, and will be symbolized in art accordingly.* Conversely, in the 
hierarchical societ,. security depends on relationships with people in a number 
of differentiated positions in a hierarchy. In art these can be symbolized by a 
design integrating a variety of distinct elements. Moreover, the more complex 
the elements in the design representing members of the society, the greater the 
possible differences between elements of the design, and the greater, therefore, 
the symbolic emphasis on personal differentiation. Note that even if one does 
not accept the human symbolism of the design elements but regards them 
instead as symbolic of valued objects or artifacts the argument leads to the 
same results: in the egalitarian society group harmony is promoted by an 
abundant supply of the same property for everyone—plenty of the same 
shelters, clothes, etc.; in the hierarchical society group harmony is promoted 
by every member keeping his place and having his own distinctive parapher- 
nalia. 

The second hypothesis, the association of empty space with egalitarian 
societies, assumes that for members of such societies other people are either 
comrades or nothing at all. If they are not comrades one tries to avoid contact 
with them. This implies a shrinking away from members of other groups, from 
foreigners. There are several reasons why one would be led to postulate that 
egalitarian societies tend to be more fearful of strangers. For one thing, such 
societies are necessarily small, and hence it is more likely that external aggres- 
sion can totally disrupt them. Also, small societies are on the whole economic- 
ally independent with respect to subsistence and therefore have less positive 
attraction to foreigners to counteract their fear. From a socio-psychological 
viewpoint, in small, close-knit, cooperative societies with intense face-to-face 
contact with a limited number of people, one would expect the generation of a 
considerable amount of in-group aggression which could not be directly ex- 
pressed, and would in consequence be projected (in the technical psycho- 
analytic sense) onto foreigners and supernaturals—anyone outside the in- 
group—with resultant fear of the supposedly hostile out-group. The ideal 
situation for security is then one in which one’s own group is numerous but well 
isolated from other groups. This isolation presumably can be symbolized by an 
empty space around the design. In the hierarchical societies, on the other 
hand, security is produced by incorporating strangers into the hierarchy, 
through dominance or submission as the relative power indicates. Isolation of 
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one’s group implies that there may be other groups whose relative position is 
unclear. In fantasy the hierarchical society seeks to encompass the universe.® 

The third hypothesis, an association of symmetry with egalitarian societies, 
is posited on grounds similar to the first, symmetry being a special case of 
repetition. However, since symmetry tends to put a limit on the number of 
repetitions, one might expect that the association would not be as strong. Note 
also that bilateral symmetry can be said to involve an “original” image and a 
mirror image which is the opposite or negative of the first. This could suggest 
an egalitarian society perhaps but with an emphasis on competition between 
ostensible equals, i.e., some interest in establishing a hierarchy, but without 
success in stabilizing it. 

The fourth hypothesis, association of enclosed figures and hierarchical 
society, assumes that in the hierarchical society boundaries between individ- 
uals of different ranks are important. Higher are protected from lower and vice 
versa by figurative boundaries of etiquette and prescriptions of time, place, and 
nature of association, and also often by physical obstacles such as walls and 


fences, doors, moats, etc. 


TABLE 1, RELATION OF SOCIAL STRATIFICATION (MurRpocK Colt. 14) 
TO VARIABLES OF ART STYLE (BARRY) 


STRATIFICATION OF PEERS 


Art Style Low (A, O) High (W, C, H) 


Simple design 13 1 p is less than .005 


Complex design 6 8 

(Note: Since there are in fact more societies with low stratification than high in the sample, 
one would expect more with simple art styles. If one increases the number of societies with simple 
styles by moving the point of dichotomy up the scale of complexity, the distribution is as follows:) 


Low High 
Simple design 16 
Complex design 


p then becomes .000045 


Space empty p is less than .05 


Space crowded 


Design symmetrical p is less than .05 


Design asymmetrical 


Enclosed figures p is less than .05 


No enclosed figures 12 


Fisher- Yates test used for probabilities. 
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As is shown in Table 1, all four of these hypotheses are supported at statis- 
tically significant levels, especially the first.’ 

A second variable of social structure of considerable psychological impor- 
tance is the relative prestige or security of the sexes. As a measure of this, 
types of residence as categorized by Murdock may be used. These may be 
dichotomized into those which favor male solidarity in residence strongly and 
those which do not. The former are patrilocal and avunculocal, while the latter 
are all others occurring in our sample (Murdock column 8: P, A vs. V, Z, N, B, 
X, M). The hypotheses below assume that individuals of both sexes find it 
advantageous to live with their own blood relatives if possible. Even where, as 
is usually true, the younger relatives must serve and obey the older, the 
younger have their own old age to look forward to, when they will be honored 
and cared for. In general, the spouse living with blood relatives has an advan- 
tage over the in-marrying spouse in obtaining support from other members of 
the household or family, so the side of the family chosen by married couples to 
reside with would seem to be a sensitive index of the relative security of the 
sexes. This choice is also a measure of the prestige of the sexes, in so far as one 
measure of prestige is deference to the wishes of the person with higher pres- 
tige by persons of lower prestige. There are often sound economic reasons, of 
course, which influence residence choice, as well as other rational and irrational 
considerations, but even where these exist I believe that there will also be an 
interpersonal prestige significance of considerable weight to the decision. From 
this reasoning two hypotheses were made, as follows: 

1) Straight lines, representing the male form, as opposed to curved, should 
be associated with societies which strongly favor male solidarity in 
residence. 

Complex, nonrepetitive design, representing a hierarchical society, 
should be associated with societies which strongly favor male solidarity 


in residence. 


Reasoning behind the first hypothesis was that if the society gave high 
prestige to males and favored close association of males, a fantasy suggesting 
numerous males should produce security. 

The reasoning behind the second hypothesis involved an association be- 
tween male dominated and hierarchical societies. In man and the primates 


generally, dominance hierarchies are most developed among males. Also, It 
seems more likely that the man-wife relationship will be regarded as hierar- 
chical in societies with male solidarity in residence. The data on complexity of 
design cited above already suggest that hierarchical societies are associated 


with complex design. 

Testing of these two hypotheses yielded the results shown in Table 2. 

As will be seen, the first hypothesis is strikingly disconfirmed and the 
opposite association supported. The second hypothesis is confirmed at a more 


modest statistical level. 
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TABLE 2. RELATION OF MARITAL RESIDENCE (MurRpocK COL. 8) 
TO VARIABLES OF ART STYLE (BARRY) 


MALE SOLIDARITY IN RESIDENCE 


: Low 
Art Style (M, X, B, N,Z, U) High (A, P) 
Straight lines 14 1 Pp is less than .005 
Curved lines 6 8 


Low 
Simple 13 2 p is less than .05 
Complex 7 7 


Fisher-Yates test used for probabilities. 


An ex post facto explanation of the association between curved lines and 
male solidarity on residence is slightly more complicated but, I believe, more 
plausible. We may assume that when an adult individual is psychologically 
secure he will be extroverted and look for pleasure by seeking out members of 
the opposite sex. In fantasy a man will be creating women and vice versa. 
When, on the other hand, one sex is relatively insecure psychologically, mem- 
bers will be introverted and more concerned in fantasy with improving their 
own body image and seeking successful models of their own sex to imitate. 
rhus, to take polar extremes, in societies favoring male solidarity (and socio- 
psychological security) the men are looking for women as love objects and the 
women are looking for women as models for self-improvement, while in the 
societies favoring female solidarity in residence both sexes are looking for men. 
In visual art, I assume, this concern manifests itself as a relatively greater 
concern with curved and straight lines respectively. 

The reader may have noted that I have grouped with matrilocal residence 
here some forms of residence, such as bilocal and uxoripatrilocal, which are 
ogically intermediate between matrilocal and patrilocal residence. In the 
initial test I regarded these as intermediate but on examination found that 
they grouped with matrilocal rather than patrilocal residence, and amended 
the hypothesis to its present form. I believe that this finding suggests that the 
presence or absence of peer support may be more important for adult men than 
for adult women. If the woman is in an equal position with her husband as far 
as support of adult relatives goes, as would be the case in bilocal residence, for 
instance, she is still in a favorable position in the family because of the support 
of the children. In the family, it would seem, the wife tends to have the children 
more strongly on her side, the Oedipus situation being generally more severe 
ior males, because of the strength of early ties to the mother of children of 
either sex. 

On reading an earlier draft of this paper, Irvin Child, Professor of Psychol- 
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ogy at Yale, has called my attention to two psychological reports bearing on 
sex difference in preference for shapes. One of these (McElroy 1954) reports a 
study of Scottish school children in which it was found that significantly more 
boys than girls preferred designs with rounded shape and more girls preferred 
designs with straight, angular shapes; also that the difference between the 
sexes in preference became significantly more marked after puberty. The other 
(Franck 1946) dealt only with college girls but included a questionnaire 
designed to get at attitudes towards sex roles as well as asking for preference of 
paired similar pictures differing only in respect to abstract sex symbols in the 
design. In this the investigator found that those girls who were more accepting 
of their own sex role significantly preferred more of the “‘male”’ pictures. The 
findings of both of these studies would fit in with the point of view reached 
above that sexual instincts affect preference for visual forms differently for the 
two sexes, but that these preferences can be reduced or even perhaps reversed 
by socially induced sexual conflict. 

As an extension and further test of the above theory it later occurred to me 
to investigate the relationship between form of marriage (monogamy, polyg- 
amy, etc.) and art style. One might assume that in societies where one man may 
marry two or more women the heterosexual drive of the men is more freely 
expressed and the men more secure than in those where a man may marry only 
one woman at a time;® that therefore there would be more curved designs in 
polygynous societies and more straight-line designs in monogamous societies; 
likewise in the polygynous societies there should be more complex design as a 
consequence of male hierarchical dominance. Both of these hypotheses are in 
fact supported by the Barry and Murdock ratings at a statistically significant 
level, as shown in Table 3. 

There is, however, one important qualification. This is that societies with 
sororal polgyny are distinct from other polygynous societies. In their prefer- 
ence for curvature of line sororal polygynous societies are roughly intermediate 
between the extremes, and they go with monogamous societies rather than 
other polygynous societies as far as simplicity of design is concerned. Sororal 
polygyny is different from ordinary polygyny in that the wives tend to forma 
united front against the husband in case of conflict. The husband can not so 
easily play one off against the other, and is not in such a secure position as 
other polygynous husbands. Sororal polygyny can. be regarded as a compro- 
mise between the man’s desire for heterosexual relationships and the woman’s 
desire for congenial comrades and coworkers of her own generation. The inter- 
mediate position of societies with sororal polygyny in respect to curvature of 
line seems therefore reasonable. 

However, evidently sororal polygyny can work well only in relatively 
simple egalitarian societies, with at most age-grading as the main legitimate 
manifestation of the hierarchical principle. In hierarchical societies competi- 
tion between siblings tends to be too severe to permit sororal polygyny to 
function: a wife would get along better with an entirely new rival than with 
her sister, an old rival from childhood. This, I believe, is why the societies with 
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TABLE 3. RELATION OF ForM OF MARRIAGE (MurpDOcK COL. 9) TO VARIABLES 
or ArT STYLE (BARRY) 


FORM OF MARRIAGE 


Nonsororal Sororal polygyny (ST) 


Ant Style polygyny (GNL) Fraternal polyandry (Y) Monogamy (M) 
Simple design 2 7 6 
Complex 10 4 — 


Straight lines 3 5 6 
Curved lines 9 6 — 


Using the extremes and omitting the middle column ? is less than .005 for both hypotheses 


using the Fischer-Yates test. 

(Note: Sororal polygyny and fraternal polyandry are in one sense logical opposites, but for 
this hypothesis they would both be expected to have similar intermediate results in that both are 
variants of “sibling polygamy,” where disruptive sexual jelaousy between co-spouses of one sex is 
counteracted by the strength of the sibling tie in relatively egalitarian societies. This point is of 
little practical importance here, however, since there is only one fraternal polyandrous society in 
the sample. In terms of ideal types, nonfraternal polyandry would be at the opposite extreme from 
nonsororal polygyny, but I suspect that there is no known society in which nonfraternal polyandry 
is really a major form of marriage, (say 20% of all married men). 


sororal polygyny nearly all have relatively simple art styles, as do the mono- 
gamous ones in this sample. 

Incidentally, it is not necessary to assume that most men in a polygynous 
society have more than one wife in order to affect the sociopsychological 
security of the sex roles. As long as it is understood by a married couple that 
the husband may legitimately take a second wife, or probably even a mistress, 
if his first wife is not agreeable enough, this gives even the men in monogamous 
marriages a considerable psychological advantage. Relatively speaking, in a 
society in which polygyny is common, a second wife is usually available sooner 
or later to a man who wants one badly enough, regardless of the lack of a 
demographic surplus of women. This is so because there is usually a marked 
difference in marriage age between the sexes, women marrying earlier. In a 
manner of speaking, young men pay by prolonged bachelorhood for the polyg- 
yny of middle-aged men. The characteristic age difference between spouses 
where polygyny is common gives the man another psychological advantage. 

Moreover, in the relatively complex societies which have nonsororal 
polygyny the best art is generally produced for the upper class and must be 
adapted to their taste. If upper class people have polygyny while lower do not, 
it will probably be the upper class polygynous art which gets collected for 
museums and reported in ethnographies on the whole. In such societies one 
would expect distinct class differences in art consistent with the findings about 
cross-cultural differences described here. Fieldwork directed at this question in 
a series of appropriate societies would provide a useful further test of these 


hypotheses. 
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My colleague, Henry Orenstein, has noted that it would be desirable to 
have information on the sex of the artists in testing cross-cultural hypotheses 
about sex symbolism in art. I can only agree that this would be highly desir- 
able, but plead that the ratings were not available in advance. In addition to 
the considerable work involved, if I made them now myself I would be in danger 
of biasing ratings in favor of the hypotheses or over-correcting for impartiality. 
I would, however, expect systematic differences to show in the use of curved 
and straight lines by the sexes in most cultures. Incidentally, I might report a 
casual observation that at a recent exhibit of contemporary American artists 
at the Newcomb College Art Department (Tulane University) I found myself 
able to predict fairly well from a distance without reading the labels whether 
the artist was male or female by noting the relative predominance of curved or 
straight lines. The men seemed to have more straight lines and the women 
more curved. One might conclude from this that both sexes in modern Ameri- 
can society are insecure in their sex roles. One could also guess that the form of 
marital residence favored solidarity of relatives for neither sex, as is of course 
the case. 

The question arises as to the relationship between Barry’s published find- 
ings on art style (1957) and the findings reported here. As his title implies, his 
original study was concerned with predicting aspects of art style from social- 
ization data. Barry concluded that, in his sample of societies, complexity of 
art style was positively related to general severity of socialization as rated by 
Whiting and Child (1953), and notes that this measure of severity of socializa- 
tion applies especially to severe pressure on the child towards independence 
rather than towards obedience. 

This is consonant with the interpretation offered here of the relationship 
between art complexity and social stratification. In the cooperative, egalitarian 
society there is a fear of the independent, self-reliant person as well as of the 
“bossy” person. Strength and success are achieved by unity of approximate 
equals, who must be regarded as powerless alone, for if some one felt compe- 
tent working by himself he might not cooperate with others when needed. 
Moreover, since directions for work are given on the whole as subtle sugges- 
tions rather than as firm commands, a strong trait of obedience and respon- 
siveness to the wishes of others is highly valued and useful. In the hierarchical 
societies on the other hand, at least those in which there is substantial prac- 
tical opportunity to improve one’s place in life, obedience and responsiveness 
to others does not have to be so strongly ingrained, since there are public and 
explicit means which can ensure compliance. Commands can be stated clearly, 
with their punishments and rewards. The proper working of the hierarchical 
society depends on the presence of interested and efficient people in a variety 
of different independent statuses. This means that each person must be trained 
to be self-reliant within his own special sphere of competence, and widespread 
personal ambition is useful in ensuring that the key positions are filled with 
competent people. 

It is interesting to note that Barry conceived of a sort of relationship be- 
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‘ween social complexity and complexity of art, on the grounds that technical 
artistic development might accompany general sociocultural development. To 
test this he examined the relationship of his art complexity ratings to thirty 
variables of Murdock’s ‘‘World Ethnographic Sample,” at the time in a pre- 
iminary unpublished draft. Barry observed that the relationships of art com- 
plexity to social stratification and also to nonsororal polygyny (as well as to 
wo other variables, discussed below) appeared to be significant at the 5 per 
ent level. He did not, however, pursue the significance of these relationships, 
| gather because the results on many of the variables were poor and because 
statistically more satisfying results were obtained by choosing socialization 


severity in advance as an independent variable. One of the statistically sig- 
nificant results he obtained by this wholesale testing, an association of com- 
plex art with root rather than grain crops, seems on the face implausible to me 


and I assume it is a sampling accident. The other result, an association of com- 
plex art with sedentary rather than nomadic residence, fits in with the social 


stratification hypothesis in an obvious way. 

Barry may have also felt that if socio-economic variables were relevant to 
art style, they exercised their effect through their influence on child training 
and personality, not directly. He and his colleagues have since pursued the 
question of the relationship of child training to subsistence economy with 
notable success (Barry, Child, and Bacon 1959). 

The general point of view of art styles exemplified here, and in Barry’s 
work from which this is derived, gives high emphasis to social conditions of 
various sorts as determinants of artistic fantasy or creativity. As such it is in 
opposition to those views of art which see the development of art style as pri- 
marily a matter of technical evolution, or of historical diffusion, or of the in- 
lluence of the physical environment as model or source of materials. If art 
style is determined primarily by current social factors this does not invalidate 
he study of relatively trivial technical details as evidence for historical con- 
nection between cultures, and I would not deny the great usefulness of such 
evidence for some purposes. It does, however, cast strong suspicion on the use 
of general features of art style to establish historical connections, or on the use 
of known historical connections alone to explain the similarities of art styles of 
two distinct cultures. Practically all cultures are evidently exposed to a variety 
of art styles among their neighbors, and also possess within their own tradition 
a variety of models which could be developed in various directions. If a 
neighboring art style at a certain period of history proves congenial no doubt 
the society will adopt it by importation and imitation, but we must still ex- 
plain why culture A rather than culture B provides the model, and why the 
diffusion of style did not proceed in the reverse direction. It is here, I suggest, 
that similarity of social conditions, and relative order of development of these, 


plays a major role. 

These findings suggest that we may regard a work of art as a sort of map of 
the society in which the artist—and his public—live.® To be sure, unlike a 
geographic map, a wide, though not unlimited, variety of concrete works of art 
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may represent the same social structure. Also, even in a fairly abstract sense, 
the works of art are not always isomorphic with aspects of social structure. 
One would not conclude, for instance, that a preoccupation with rounded fe- 
male forms indicated a numerical preponderance of women in the society; one 
would simply conclude that the social structure encouraged the artist’s inter- 
est in women. We might then speak of a work of art as a selective cognitive 
map of the society with predictable distortions. 

The question may be raised whether the artist should not be said to be de- 
picting a wish rather than social reality. I would concede that the wish-fulfill- 
ment aspect of art is in some sense primary, but would at the same time urge 
that wish-fulfillment and reality are closely related, even in fantasy. For art to 
be effective as wish-fulfillment it must attain a certain degree of plausibility 
by at least making a rather close compromise with reality. If the artist in a 
simple egalitarian society finds pleasure in repeating the same simple design 
over and over again, it is because he can in reality find whatever securitv and 
pleasure he knows in a repetitive, undifferentiated social structure. If the 
artist in a polygynous society becomes preoccupied with curved female forms 
it may be because he knows he has in the long run a good chance of obtaining 
security and pleasure from relationships with women. Of course, the questions 
of relating to peers in an egalitarian society and obtaining women in a poly- 


gynous society are also frequent sources of frustration. Problems as well as 


sources of pleasure are involved, but there are also culturally prescribed solu- 
tions which, if not infallible, are usually seen as the best possible. 

For an anthropologist, one of the most exciting possibilities that the study 
of art styles and social conditions opens up is the application to extinct cul- 
tures known only through archeology. If we can learn enough of the pan- 
human implications of art styles for social structure and the resulting psycho- 
logical processes, we should eventually be able to add a major new dimension 
to our reconstruction of the life of extinct peoples known only from their ma- 
terial remains. 

APPENDIX: BARRY RATINGS OF PICTORIAL ART VARIABLES 
USED IN THIS PAPER 

Note: For a description of the manner in which the ratings were made see 
Barry (1957). In the following lists the order of the societies corresponds to 
their rank with respect to the art variables, the most extreme being at the be- 
ginning and end of the lists. The ratings deal only with graphic art, not with 
three-dimensional sculpture. For ratings on the social structure variables con- 
sult Murdock (1957). The Kwakiutl, while rated by Barry and listed below, 
are not included by Murdock and not used in the statistical tests above. 
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3e, Yagua Comanche Ainu Yagua Thonga 

re, Paiute Omaha Paiute Zuni Yagua 

e- Papago Ainu Comanche Murngin * Paiute 

ne 

r- Thonga Paiute Navaho Navaho Marshalls 

™ Navaho Thonga Zuni Comanche Hopi 
Murngin Yakut Hopi Thonga Ifugao 

4 Marshalls Teton Arapesh Hopi Chenchu 

: Hopi Hopi Andamans Maori Maori 

se Zuni Marshalls Thonga Masai Zuni 

0 

y Comanche Masai Marshalls Paiute Omaha 

a Omaha Zuni Yagua Papago Andamans 

n Ifugao Ifugao Chenchu Omaha Samoa 

p Ainu Navaho Kwakiutl Teton Ainu 

, W. Apache Papago Samoa Alor Marquesas 
Chiricahua Dahomey Maori Trobriands W. Apache 


Ashanti Andamans Marquesas Marshalls Masai 
Teton Ashanti Murngin Ainu Comanche 
Arapesh Murngin Papago Ifugao Murngin 


Maori Arapesh W. Apache Marquesas Papago 
Trobriands Kwakiutl Chiricahua Dahomey Yakut 
Kwakiutl Yagua ‘Ifugao Kwakiutl Chiricahua 


Alor Alor Trobriands Arapesh Alor 
Dahomey Samoa Ashanti W. Apache Arapesh 
Samoa Trobriands Masai Bali Kwakiutl 


Bali Maori Bali Yakut Bali 
Yakut Bali Dahomey Samoa Dahomey 
Marquesas Alor Chiricahua Trobriands 


Marquesas 


Complex Crowded Asymmetrical Enclosed Figures Lines Curved 


NOTES 


1 T wish to thank the following persons for reading a draft of this paper and offering helpful 
suggestions and criticisms: Herbert Barry III, Irvin L. Child, Clyde Kluckhohn, George P. Mur- 
dock, David Riesman, and John Whiting. This paper is a revision of a paper presented at the 
annual meetings of the American Anthropological Association in Mexico City, December, 1959. I 
also wish to thank a number of people who made verbal comments at that time, some of which I 
hope I have heeded, even while lacking adequate notes to give them credit. Barry deserves special 
thanks for making his findings available to me. 

2 For useful discussion of the methodological problems involved in investigation of this type 
see Murdock (1949), Whiting and Child (1953), and Whiting (1954). For further information on 
the statistical methods used see Siegel (1956). 

3 These ideal types are set up for the purpose of simplifying the exposition and derivation of 
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hypotheses. There is no intent of course to claim that any real human society can be categorized 
as purely hierarchical or egalitarian. On the contrary, all real societies fall at various intermediate 
points along a continuum between the two poles. On an impressionistic basis I would guess that 
if there is any tendency of societies to cluster it is near the center of the continuum—a balance be- 
tween the two structural principles—rather than near either or both extremes. Even in this central 
group, however, any two societies can be compared as to their relative nearness to the two poles, 
and their art styles can then be investigated to see whether they differ in the predicted direction. 
The statistical summaries given herein do this on a group basis. 

4 Although of course important individual personality variation due to differences in inherited 
constitution and life history is to be found in all societies, this simplistic conception of people 
postulated here, I believe, has a definite effect in actually reducing personality variation among 
members of egalitarian societies. Therefore, even though simplicity in art design is far from a com- 
plete representation of the personality of its producers and consumers. I believe that the relation- 
ship between simplicity of art design on the one hand and personality and social structure on the 
other should be, as the data cited suggest, positive (the more A, the more B), not negative or anti- 
thetical (the more A, the less B). 

5 One might be tempted to argue that enclosed figures should characterize the art of egalitar 
ian societies as a means of symbolizing the isolation desired and often achieved relatively well. 
However, one must consider that the isolation desired by these people is isolation of the whole in 
group, while within the in-group close contact is desired with other individuals. At most this 
might lead one to hypothesize a tendency to frame the entire design in an enclosure but not to en 
close separate figures within the design, I believe. For reasons too lengthy to discuss here I am 
doubtful about hypothesizing even the framing tendency. 

6 Clyde Kluckhohn has pointed out that empty space is characteristic of at least some Japa- 
nese pictorial art and asked how this may be reconciled with the interpretation given here. One 
question which arises is whether Japanese art is really characterized by empty space in terms of 
Barry’s scale. As it happens, Barry did include Japan in his initial ratings but later dropped it be 
cause he felt that the country was too diverse and there was no guarantee that the art works rated 
were characteristic of the particular segments of the society from which the Whiting and Child 
socialization data came. Barry put Japan on the “‘crowded” side of the dichotomy, about inter- 
mediate between median and extreme. This suggests that while Japanese graphic art has much 
empty space by Western standards, it is still relatively crowded compared to the art of many 
primitive societies. 

Another problem which arises is that Barry’s sample was limited almost entirely to simple 
and middle-level societies. The only literate society included was Bali (also, incidentally, on the 
crowded side of the dichotomy). Perhaps in stable, large-scale, literate societies relationship to a 
social hierarchy is taken for granted more than in middle-level hierarchical societies. If so, the 
artist might safely engage in compensatory fantasies of temporary withdrawal from the hierarchy, 
the withdrawal being represented artistically by the empty space. But one would not expect this 
withdrawal to be extreme. The withdrawal of the simple primitive from foreigners should be more 
drastic psychologically than the withdrawal of man in civilized society from his obligations and re- 
strictions. If this reasoning is correct the emptiest art should be found in simple societies, the 
most crowded art in middle-level societies, and somewhat emptier art again in complex, stable 
societies. 

7 Tf one tests a large enough number of hypotheses it is to be expected by chance alone that 
one will receive confirmation of some of them at “significant” statistical levels. Statements of 
probability levels of confirmation of hypotheses are therefore questionable unless accompanied 
by a statement as to the total number of tests from which the reported significant tests were se- 
lected. For this paper the total number of hypotheses from which the 6 tests reported in Tables 1 
and 2 were selected was 20. None of the other 14 hypotheses was supported or contradicted at a 
statistically significant level. 

® There are grounds for questioning this assumption also. Some might argue that polygyny 
is comparable to what the psychoanalysts have described as Don Juanism; that it is a sort of over- 
compensation for feelings of sexual inadequacy. This is a complex question, but I would simply 
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suggest here in reply that there may be a considerable difference between a Don Juan who con- 
quers many women only to spurn them and a polygynous husband who has lasting responsible 
ties with two or three wives. 

* I do not intend to claim that the social factors identified here as relevant to various factors 
considered in art design are the sole relevant factors. Art is a complex enough phenomenon so that 
| would not expect to be able to comprehend thoroughly and explain even a fairly limited aspect 
of it within the scope of a study of this size. The evidence cited suggests, however, that I have a 
plausible explanation for a good part of the variance for specific factors studied. Of course, as in all 
statistical studies of phenomena with complex causes, decisions as to the validity of a hypothesis 
are unaffected by limited numbers of contradictory cases, and such cases can be expected to occur 
unless the factor one is studying is unusually strong. Also, it is generally true that a statistical re- 
lationship can be interpreted as evidence for more than one set of theoretical explanations, al- 
though by no means for just any set. If the reader can propose another set of assumptions which 
is congruent with the findings reported, further investigation will be required to determine which 
set is the more powerful. 
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hypotheses. There is no intent of course to claim that any real human society can be categorized 
as purely hierarchical or egalitarian. On the contrary, all real societies fall at various intermediate 
points along a continuum between the two poles. On an impressionistic basis I would guess that 
if there is any tendency of societies to cluster it is near the center of the continuum—a balance be- 
tween the two structural principles—rather than near either or both extremes. Even in this central 
group, however, any two societies can be compared as to their relative nearness to the two poles, 
and their art styles can then be investigated to see whether they differ in the predicted direction. 
The statistical summaries given herein do this on a group basis. 

4 Although of course important individual personality variation due to differences in inherited 
constitution and life history is to be found in all societies, this simplistic conception of people 
postulated here, I believe, has a definite effect in actually reducing personality variation among 
members of egalitarian societies. Therefore, even though simplicity in art design is far from a com- 
plete representation of the personality of its producers and consumers. I believe that the relation- 
ship between simplicity of art design on the one hand and personality and social structure on the 
other should be, as the data cited suggest, positive (the more A, the more B), not negative or anti- 
thetical (the more A, the Jess B). 

5 One might be tempted to argue that enclosed figures should characterize the art of egalitar 
ian societies as a means of symbolizing the isolation desired and often achieved relatively well. 
However, one must consider that the isolation desired by these people is isolation of the whole in 
group, while within the in-group close contact is desired with other individuals. At most this 
might lead one to hypothesize a tendency to frame the entire design in an enclosure but not to en 
close separate figures within the design, I believe. For reasons too lengthy to discuss here I am 
doubtful about hypothesizing even the framing tendency. 

6 Clyde Kluckhohn has pointed out that empty space is characteristic of at least some Japa- 
nese pictorial art and asked how this may be reconciled with the interpretation given here. One 
question which arises is whether Japanese art is really characterized by empty space in terms of 
Barry’s scale. As it happens, Barry did include Japan in his initial ratings but later dropped it be 
cause he felt that the country was too diverse and there was no guarantee that the art works rated 
were characteristic of the particular segments of the society from which the Whiting and Child 
socialization data came. Barry put Japan on the “‘crowded”’ side of the dichotomy, about inter 
mediate between median and extreme. This suggests that while Japanese graphic art has much 
empty space by Western standards, it is still relatively crowded compared to the art of many 
primitive societies. 

Another problem which arises is that Barry’s sample was limited almost entirely to simple 
and middle-level societies. The only literate society included was Bali (also, incidentally, on the 
crowded side of the dichotomy). Perhaps in stable, large-scale, literate societies relationship to a 
social hierarchy is taken for granted more than in middle-level hierarchical societies. If so, the 
artist might safely engage in compensatory fantasies of temporary withdrawal from the hierarchy, 
the withdrawal being represented artistically by the empty space. But one would not expect this 
withdrawal to be extreme. The withdrawal of the simple primitive from foreigners should be more 
drastic psychologically than the withdrawal of man in civilized society from his obligations and re- 
strictions. If this reasoning is correct the emptiest art should be found in simple societies, the 
most crowded art in middle-level societies, and somewhat emptier art again in complex, stable 
societies. 

’ If one tests a large enough number of hypotheses it is to be expected by chance alone that 
one will receive confirmation of some of them at “significant” statistical levels. Statements of 
probability levels of confirmation of hypotheses are therefore questionable unless accompanied 
by a statement as to the total number of tests from which the reported significant tests were se- 
lected. For this paper the total number of hypotheses from which the 6 tests reported in Tables 1 
and 2 were selected was 20. None of the other 14 hypotheses was supported or contradicted at a 
statistically significant level. 

® There are grounds for questioning this assumption also. Some might argue that polygyny 
is comparable to what the psychoanalysts have described as Don Juanism; that it is a sort of over- 
compensation for feelings of sexual inadequacy. This is a complex question, but I would simply 
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suggest here in reply that there may be a considerable difference between a Don Juan who con- 
quers many women only to spurn them and a polygynous husband who has lasting responsible 
ties with two or three wives. 

* I do not intend to claim that the social factors identified here as relevant to various factors 
considered in art design are the sole relevant factors. Art is a complex enough phenomenon so that 
I would not expect to be able to comprehend thoroughly and explain even a fairly limited aspect 
of it within the scope of a study of this size. The evidence cited suggests, however, that I have a 
plausible explanation for a good part of the variance for specific factors studied. Of course, as in all 
statistical studies of phenomena with complex causes, decisions as to the validity of a hypothesis 
are unaffected by limited numbers of contradictory cases, and such cases can be expected to occur 
unless the factor one is studying is unusually strong. Also, it is generally true that a statistical re- 
lationship can be interpreted as evidence for more than one set of theoretical explanations, al- 
though by no means for just any set. If the reader can propose another set of assumptions which 
is congruent with the findings reported, further investigation will be required to determine which 
set is the more powerful. 
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Force and Fission in Northern Somali Lineage Structure! 


I. M. LEWIS 
University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


I 

S IS well-known, the term ‘“‘segmentary lineage system” is applied to those 
societies whose politics are cast in a genealogical idiom and whose domi- 
nant political ideology is that political relations are a function of genealogical 
distance. In such communities political relations diverge or converge accord- 
ing to the genealogical proximity of the persons or groups concerned. Struc- 
tural relations thus depend upon genealogical position, and groups which 
through descent from a common ancestor are genealogically equivalent are 

also, in principle, politically equal. 

As such a community, divided into a system of descent groups, expands 
over time all its segments do not necessarily develop in man power or wealth at 
the same pace. At every point of ramification in the lineage system natural 
growth does not result in the production of an array of lineages exactly bal- 
anced in population, wealth, or in other respects. Thus, two or more segments 
descended from a common ancestor are not necessarily equivalent in size or re- 
sources. And, in societies where such differences are of direct political signifi- 
cance, this means that, as lineages develop historically, discrepancies tend to 
arise between their genealogical position and their actual political power. The 
resolution of such discrepancies by genealogical manipulation and by fictions 
of clanship (in terms of the dominant political ideology) is a well-known fea- 
ture of segmentary lineage systems and, indeed, has been taken as a general, if 
not necessary, characteristic of this type of political system (Fortes 1953: 28). 

This, however, is not true of the segmentary lineage system of the northern 
Somali where inconsistencies between the genealogical positions of groups and 
their actual political power are generally not resolved by genealogical manipu- 
lation or fictions, but by contractual alliances which leave their genealogies un- 
altered. In discussing some of the morphological and functjonal characteristics 
of northern Somali lineages in this paper, I argue that this feature is consistent 
with the fact that clanship is not the sole idiom of Somali politics. For in north- 
ern Somali society all political units owe their solidarity to explicit contracts of 
government which define the specific legal and political obligations of their 
members (see Lewis 1959a). Thus, although society as a whole is structured 
agnatically, agnation itself is not the sole basis of political unity, and it is 
through contract that the implicit values of agnation are given effect in the 
constitution of political groups. And while working generally within the frame- 
work of agnation, contract enables agnates (and sometimes non-agnates) to 
unite in corporate political groups sometimes irrespective of their genealogical 
proximity. 
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II 

The northern Somali are a patrilineal Hamitic people living as pastoralists 
in central and northern Somalia, part of Harar Province of Ethiopia, and 
British and French Somaliland. Their number in these territories is probably 
about a million and a half.? The desert, or near desert conditions which char- 
acterize much of this arid region impose a nomadic response in which the 
Somali pastoralists move over considerable distances annually with their herds 
of camels, flocks of sheep and goats, and less commonly cattle. There is little 
cultivation except in the better-watered regions in the west of the British Pro- 
tectorate and Harar Province of Ethiopia where, within the last 60 years or so, 
pastoral Somali have established mixed farming communities partly engaged 
in the production of sorghum. 

Although corporate and individual interests in wells and market centers 
and townships set limits to any completely nomadic pattern of movement and 
lead to some development of attachment to locality, the lineages into which 
northern Somali society is divided are generally not firmly localized. Ties to 
locality are weak, and every lineage does not possess a specific territory. And 
in contrast to the transhumant Nuer of the Sudan (Evans-Pritchard 1940) and 
semi-nomadic Beduin of Cyrenaica (Evans-Pritchard 1949), the territorial dis- 
persion of groups does not mirror their genealogical relationships. Moreover, 
while some wells are subject to specific rights of possessionn, others where water 
is abundant are not, and prescriptive rights are not generally asserted to pas- 
ture which is regarded as a gift of God to mankind in general. Thus, men of 
different and often hostile lineages meet and interpenetrate in the pastures, the 
distribution of grazing and water being the primary determinant of movement. 

The occurrence of good grazing and adequate water varies with the seasons 
and from year to year, leading to corresponding variations in grazing move- 
ments and patterns of settlement. In general, both these vital necessities are 
scarce, and competition and strife over access to them are acute and a constant 
feature of Somali pastoralism. Even under modern administration such dis- 
putes are frequently resolved by open conflict and the ultimate sanction in the 
use of pasturage and water is still the time-honored one of force. Thus, apart 
from the ecological limitations to free movement, the individual pastoralist is 
always constrained by the fear that his grazing movements may take him too 
far from his agnates to marshal their support when he requires it. And al- 
though entire lineages do not occupy determinate territories, where men settle 
temporarily with their stock they tend to cluster together according to their 
lineage affiliation. These patterns of lineage grouping in a place of temporary 
settlement are particularly marked in time of war when agnates cluster to- 
gether for mutual safety. Thus, although the members of any lineage are often 
fairly widely dispersed in the pastures within the general area of movement of 
a clan. conflict galvanizes lineage solidarity and allows agnates to gather to- 
gether to defend themselves against their adversaries. 

The pastoralists are a warlike people, rifles today to a considerable extent 
replacing spears in battle, and all disputes, whether they spring directly from 
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competition for sparse resources or from other causes, tend ultimately to be re- 
solved by force of arms. Political status depends primarily upon fighting po- 
tential and consequently upon male strength, the proverb, ‘‘Either be a moun- 
tain or attach yourself to one,” well expressing the importance of military 
supremacy in Somali society. Thus, unlike the transhumant Nuer (Evans- 
Pritchard 1940: 211-213), the basis of dominance does not depend upon mys- 
tical ties to the earth irrespective of effective strength, but upon numerical 
superiority. It is strength (hoog} which is coveted and which every lineage 
aspires to achieve. 

It is not to be imagined, however, that all injuries sustained lead to im- 
mediate retaliation in kind, or that disputes cannot be settled except by an 
actual trial of strength. In general, homicide and other delicts are compound- 
able and settled between lineages by payment of compensation, especially when 
the parties concerned are under direct administrative pressure. But in these 
circumstances equally, strength (in terms of man power and wealth) is impor- 
tant, not only because the strong are in a better position to press for the settle- 
ment of outstanding debts than the weak, but also because the larger a group 
is generally the less its individual members have to contribute in payment of 
compensation. Thus in lineage relations, size exerts a marked effect on the 
ability to retaliate, resist attack, or to pay or exact compensation. 


Ill 

Agnation (fol) is the basic principle of Somali social relations. The com- 
munity as a whole is divided into a vast hierarchy of highly segmented line- 
ages, all genealogically connected. The lineage corresponding to the highest 
level of agnatic relationship may conveniently be distinguished as a ‘“‘clan- 
family.” There are four clan-families in northern Somaliland: the Dir (popula- 
tion about 200,000); the Isaaq (about 400,000) ; the Daarood (about 500,000) ; 
and the Hawiye (about 400,000).* But although individual members of these 
units have a strong sense of clan-family loyalty, they are too large and un- 
wieldy to act as corporate units in the traditional political system.* Their 
genealogical span varies between some 20 and 30 named generations. 

Each clan-family is segmented into a vast system of lineages of which the 
largest and most clearly defined unit may be distinguished as a ‘“‘clan,” using 
this word in a special sense. These are for all practical purposes the largest effec- 
tive political units and a clansman counts from 15 to 20 named generations to 
his clan eponym. Although they are not strictly localized, clans are generally 
vaguely associated with specific areas of movement. Some, but not all, are 
traditionally led by a clan-head or ‘“‘Sultan”’ (variously styled Suldaan Bogor, 
Garaad, Ugaas, etc.) and this is the only traditional political office in northern 
Somali society. It is not, however, a powerful one, and in the clan which ranges 
in population from 10,000 to 10 times that number, policy is decided by the ad 
hoc councils which all adult men have the right to attend and speak at. 

Within the highly segmented clan, the next order of segmentation which it 
is convenient to distinguish is that of the “‘primary lineage.” The salient fea- 
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ture of this unit is that it is generally exogamous, marriage being most fre- 
quently between primary lineages in an area of agnation where agnatic ties are 
supplemented by affinal bonds (although the clan is not endogamous and 
marriage between clans is common). B»t the most clearly defined political 
unit, corresponding to the axis about which corporate political relations most 
frequently revolve, is the so-called “‘dia-paying group.” This title has been 
adopted in the British Protectorate because the individual pastoralist’s 
liability in payment and receipt of blood-wealth (Arabic, ditya; Somali, mag)® 
lies primarily at this level of grouping. In fact the dia-paying group is a lineage, 
or collection of small lineages, some 4 to 8 generations in span, whose members 
are bound not only by their close agnatic ties but also by an explicit treaty or 
contract (heer)® defining the terms of their collective responsibility. And in 
practice this is the basic jural and political unit of northern Somali society, 
ranging in male strength from a few hundred to a few thousand members. It is 
through membership of a dia-paying group that a person’s jural and political 
status is primarily defined, and no Somali has political status except through 
belonging to such a group. The group has traditionally no formal office of 
leadership associated with it, but the Administrations have appointed leading 
elders of dia-paying groups as headmen (in the British Protectorate generally 
styled Local Authorities). Ia practice as at other levels of lineage grouping the 
group’s policy is controlled ‘by its elders, meeting in ad hoc councils, and the 
official headman remains essentially a figurehead representing the group in its 
relations with Government and through Government with other groups. 

In terms of the strong military bias of Somali society and of the system of 
paying compensation for injuries, one important criterion of the viability of a 
dia-paying group is its ability to discharge collectively the blood-debts and 
other responsibilities of its members. Below a male strength of between 200 
and 300 members, a group cannot function satisfactorily as a viable jural and 
political unit. Yet size is not the sole criterion. The stability or instability of a 
given dia-paying group is the result of the interaction of many different fac- 
tors. Other than size, some of the most important of these are the structural 
context of opposition, the geographical location of component segments and 
members, the distribution and strength of leadership within the group; and the 
balance or lack of balance within a group may be due to the action of all or any 
of these factors and to others. Since I discuss this question more fully in a 
forthcoming publication (Lewis 1961: Chapter 7, Section 8) I do not pursue it 
further here. 

The group owes its distinctive character to the form of political contract 
heer) which binds its members and translates into specific terms their agnatic 
solidarity. For this is the most frequent level of corporate legal and political 
solidarity. But the dia-paying unit so defined is not an absolute unit: the in- 
dividual pastoralist’s range of effective loyalty extends beyond his dia-paying 
group through a hierarchy of segments to the level of the clan and clan-family. 
(hus according to the context of strife, dia-paying groups combine together 
along the lines of agnation as larger, more inclusive, jural and political units 
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with the aid of wider political contracts at all levels of lineage division (see 
Lewis 1959a: 290-21). 

Thus, despite its distinctiveness as a primary unit of political association, 
the dia-paying group is only one level of corporate grouping, and like other 
segmentary lineage systems a salient feature of the northern Somali system is 
its extreme fluidity. An individual belongs to a wide range of agnatic units of 
which only the more clear-cut and most common levels of action have been dis- 
tinguished in the foregoing. In keeping with this characteristic, there are no 
terms in Somali to designate specific levels of grouping. The various terms 
gabiil, golo, jilib, and reer, which all denote agnatic segments, are all used rela- 
tively to refer to lineage-groups at different levels of division. What in one con- 
text is a qabiil, is in relation to another order of lineage segmentation a qolo; 
and all are reers, groups defined by agnatic descent (tol) from a common an- 
cestor by reference to whom they are exactly specified. Thus, for example, the 
agnatic descendants of a man called Mahammad are known as the Reer 
Mahammad and specified in terms of Mahammad’s genealogy. And this man- 
ner of referring to a lineage by qualifying its eponymous ancestor’s name with 
the word reer (lineage) is applied to all levels of segmentation. In referring to 
specific lineages later in this paper, however, I omit the term reer and use only 
the name and surname of the apical ancestor concerned. 


IV 

Somali discuss the expansion of lineages and lineage segmentation, as one 
would expect, in terms of the birth of sons, for, as they say, ‘‘when a son is 
born, the agnatic line extends.’’ Each son (or daughter) is given a first name 
and takes as surname the first name of the father. So that each generation 
bears a new name; and it is thus that the genealogies which record agnatk 
descent are built up. Thus, for example, a man called Mahammad Hassan 
bears a son ‘Ismaan Mahammad, and a daughter, Khadiija Mahammad. ‘Is- 
maan in turn marries and begets two sons, Yuusuf and Faarah. These are then 
connected to their great-grandfather (awow) by the agnatic genealogy Yuusuf 
and Faarah, ‘Ismaan, Mahammad, Hassan. When Khadiija marries, her 
agnatic line stops since her children are born to her husband’s lineage. The 
term “‘genealogy”’ (ablirsiinyo), which Somali equate with the Arabic nasab 
which is also employed), is a compound of ab or aabbe (father, agnatic genera- 
tion, firt (to count, or reckon), and sii.(to give) and means literally “‘reckoning 
of agnation.”’ From an early age, every Somali is taught the genealogy which 
links him to the eponym of his clan-family, and genealogies are proudly 
cherished and sometimes recorded in writing. To a marked degree a person’s 
range of genealogical knowledge varies with his age and status. Important clan 
elders and Sultans usually not only know their own genealogy to the clan- 
family founder, but also, in keeping with their wider political responsibilities, 


the total genealogical structure of their own clan and often much of that of 
their clan-family. 
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Wherever an ancestor begets two or more sons, the genealogies bifurcate 
(kalabayd) providing points of division in subsequent lineage relations. But 
not all men have the same number of sons, nor do their descendants multiply 
at the same rate. Natural increase leads to an uneven proliferation within the 
descent system and over successive generations lineages do not all expand at 
the same pace. 

Thus the true paradigm of Somali lineage development is that shown in 
Fig. 1 rather than that in Fig. 2, which illustrates the type of segmentation de- 
scribed for the Nuer (Evans-Pritchard 1940; 193): 
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This differential process, of which Somali are acutely aware, is recorded in 
the genealogies and is expressed by saying that one group has “increased”’ 
(batay, from badnan, plenty, abundance, increase) at the expense of another. 
Of two unequally balanced lineages, the more numerous and stronger is de- 
scribed as far‘amay or farabatay (from far‘, progeny, ramification etc.; and far, 
finger, and batay, increased) whereas the less numerous and consequently 
weaker group “‘has not multipled” (ma tarmin, from tar to multiply, and to 
help). These terms which are used to distinguish between lineages according to 
their numerical strengths refer specifically to growth and ramification and are 
also applied to plant growth. 

The genealogical equivalents for collateral lineages, one of which counts a 
greater number of generations to a common apical ancestor, are respectively 
“short branch” (Jaangaab) and “‘long branch” (/aandeer). And in fact, al- 
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though these terms refer primarily to a disparity in the number of generations 
counted to a common apical ancestor, they are used loosely to distinguish a 
large lineage (laandeer) from a smaller collateral branch (laangaab). Indeed 
where there is a significant difference in the number of generations counted by 
two lineages to a common eponym those of the “long branch” are usually more 
numerous, and correspondingly more powerful: they possess the “decisive 
strength” (hoogroon). 

To take a typical example. The Dulbahante clan who dwell in the east of 
the British Protectorate number some 100,000 men, women, and children, and 
are divided into 50 dia-paying groups. From the clan genealogy (Fig. 3) which 
shows the estimated male strengths of component segments, it will be seen that 
there is a general correspondence between genealogical span and numerical 
strength (the genealogy only includes the ancestors of extant lineages). From 
the clan eponym Si‘iid Harti (nicknamed ‘“Dulbahante”’) descend four line- 
ages, the Muuse Si‘iid (A1), Ahmad Si‘iid (A2), Mahammad Si‘iid (A3), and 
the Yuunis Si‘iid (A4). Of these the most important are the Muuse Si‘lid who 
make up the majority of the present Dulbahante clan, which is highly seg- 
mented into numerous lineages of every order of division. The Ahmad Si‘iid 
(‘‘Hayaag’’) are a primary lineage with a male strength of about 1,000, and the 
remaining Mahammad and Yuunis Si‘iid are small, insignificant, and incapable 
of independent political action. Living members of these small segments trace 
descent from the clan founder through only a few generations. Because it is 
larger, the Hayaag lineage has a longer genealogy and its members trace de- 
scent to ‘‘Dulbahante” through some 8 generations. In the next generation, 
that of Muuse Si‘iid’s sons, ‘Abdalle’s (B4) three brothers Abokor (B3), 
Mahammad (B2), and Barre (B1) are the ancestors of small lineages whose 
members count only a few generations to the clan eponym. Thus, for example, 
a man of the Mahammad Muuse lineage counts only 7 ancestors to Dulba- 
hante. 

The same process of differentiation occurs at every level of generation all 
through the clan genealogy. The point at which there is greatest proliferation 
is at the generation descended from Shirshoorre Habarwaa (D2), where his 
sons, especially Faarah and Mahamuud, are the founders of highly populated 
and widely segmented lineages. Indeed Faarah (E1) and Mahamuud Shir- 
shoorre (E2) (commonly known as Faarah and Mahamuud Garaad) have given 
rise to two great congeries of lineages which might be distinguished as ‘“‘sub- 
clans.”’ Following the segmentation down, it will be seen that the “long 
branches” of the Faarah Garaad are the Hagar Aadan (H1) and the ‘Ali Geri 
(G4) of which only the segmentation of the former is shown in any detail. The 
‘long branches” of the Mahamuud Garaad are the Jaama‘ Siyaad (G6) (whose 
further segmentation is not shown) and the Naalleeye Ahmad (K10). Members 
of these lineages count from 15 to 20 generations to the clan eponym, whereas 
those of the “‘short branch” lineages count at every generation a lesser number 
of ancestors to the clan founder. Thus while a man of the Barre Muuse (Bl 
reaches the clan eponym after 6 or 7 generations, a man of the Faarah Hagar 
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(11) counts back between 15 and 18 generations to the same point. Thus it will 
be evident that at every generation through which descent is traced from the 
group founder ramification and segmentation are coordinate with numerical 
strength. The larger a group the more highly it is segmented, and generally, the 
longer its genealogy. This correlation is found in every Somali lineage and in 
every genealogy. 

This pattern of genealogical expansion where size and genealogical span 
generally go together raises an immediate problem to which I wish to refer 
only briefly here. The continued existence of collateral lineages, whether they 
are of similar strengths or not, requires reproduction through an approximately 
similar number of generations. If two lineages, one large and the other small, 
trace descent from a common apical ancestor it is reasonable to assume that 
they must have multiplied, though unequally, over approximately the same 
number of generations. In the one case, at each generation only one son was 
born, or in a few cases two or three, while in the other at each generation sev- 
eral sons were born to become the ancestors of new subsidiary segments. Yet, 
as has been seen, “short branch” lineages have shorter genealogies than “long 
branch” collaterals. Thus it appears that genealogies which represent merely 
the continuance of a line and do not give rise to new points of growth are fore- 
shortened or telescoped, and by a kind of structural amnesia, names which are 
not significant points of segmentation drop out of the genealogical record. 
Somali, of course, strongly repudiate this suggestion, asking how a person can 
forget the names of his forefathers which as a child he has been taught to re- 
member and respect. Yet if elision did not occur it would be difficult to under- 
stand how this correlation between strength and genealogical span could arise. 
And the interpretation proposed here is supported by the fact that there is 
sometimes confusion or uncertainty in the upper reaches of genealogies, par- 
ticularly in the case of small lineages. 

Thus it seems that in the upper portions of genealogies names which are 
not structurally significant tend to be forgotten (cf. Evans-Pritchard 1940: 198- 
200), and when one asks the names of sons of a clan founder, for example, 
those given first are almost invariably the eponyms of important lineages. 
Other sons whose descendants are few, or whose lines have disappeared en- 
tirely, are only dimly recalled by clan elders and Sultans expert in the history 
of their clan. They are not common knowledge. In explaining their relation- 
ships and giving their genealogies, moreover, Somali usually follow through 
the main lines of descent first, concentrating upon the “long branches” at the 
expense of subsidiary “short branch” descent lines. Thus, usually it is the an- 
cestor whose descendants are most numerous, and who is therefore most im- 
portant structurally, rather than the first-born (‘urad) whose name is men- 
tioned first. 

From what has been said it can be concluded that northern Somali gene- 
alogies tell a quasi-historical record in which adjustments are made according 
to differential growth. At the same time, the population is increasing’ and it 
seems that the genealogical system as a whole is also expanding in step with 
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population growth,® descent lines being foreshortened or telescoped in keeping 
with uneven development. 


V 

I have already emphasized the primacy of force and the consequent impor- 
tance of strength in Somali politics. The members of a “long branch”’ lineage 
with their superior fighting potential (at least in terms of numbers) are 
counted “aristocrats” (gob) as opposed to those of weaker lineages who are de- 
rided in private, at least, as gun (lit. “‘bottom’’). And Somali are acutely sensi- 
tive to political prestige and status, although in their acephalous society this is 
not a matter of formal political offices but of the size and power of lineages. 
Knowledge of lineage strength is handed down from generation to generation 
and revised in the light of new conditions. The strength of different groups is 
assessed partly from gossip and direct observation in pastoral movements and 
is also judged from the manner in which groups behave. Here an important 
source of knowledge is the settlement of political disputes involving compensa- 
tion where the size of groups is a factor affecting the proportions in which com- 
pensation is paid. It may be added that this, with contractual treaties lodged 
in district offices, is also a source on which government officials lean heavily 
in their estimates of population. Thus there is informed knowledge amongst 
Somali of the size of different lineages and constant preoccupation with lineage 
strength and power. 

And even if today every lineage dispute does not lead to a direct test of 
military supremacy, numerical strength is still the primary factor in the evalu- 
ation of political status. If a dispute is resolved by payment of compensation 
instead of by open conflict, compensation is generally collected on a basis of 
male strength, each lineage contributing and receiving according to its male 
population. Somali, in fact, assume generally (though not invariably) that 
liability or concern is proportionate to male strength, at least as far as payment 
or receipt of compensation is concerned; and the procedure most commonly 
followed in settling lineage compensation is that known as “‘penis-counting” 
(gooratiris) where the financial responsibility of a group is reckoned according 
to the number of males it boasts, a ta!ly which includes infants as well as 
adults. Moreover, weak groups tend to settle their outstanding debts to 
stronger groups with greater alacrity than the latter do when the situation is 
reversed. 

At the same time, strength also to some extent influences the actual amount 
of damages exacted for an injury, despite the fact that there is a regular tariff 
in which different injuries and wrongs are covered by standard amounts of 
compensation. The following is a typical illustration. Two men of two lineages 
(A and B) quarrelled over precedence in watering their camels at a well. One 
of the disputants (of lineage A) was killed and camels were seized by the 
government from lineage B which happened to be the stronger of the two. One 
hundred beasts were handed over to the bereaved lineage A. A few days later, 
however, the brother of the deceased, dissatisfied with this settlement and 
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spurred on by the desire for revenge, shot a man of lineage B. The elders of this 
lineage promptly went in strength to the elders of lineage A, demanding dam- 
ages which the latter agreed to meet. A offered B 200 camels, a rifle, and a girl 
who was a close agnate of the man of their lineage whose murder had provoked 
the feud. A hundred camels with the rifle and the girl were taken by the brother 
of the deceased, and the remaining 100 beasts divided amongst the other mem- 
bers of lineage B. Lineage B, whose numerical strength is several times that of 
A, was entitled to claim higher damages than the statutory amount, since the 
killing was in revenge for an injury which had already been compounded. But 
the generosity of A and the speed with which they paid compensation were 
generally attributed to their fear of reprisal from a stronger group. 

But for the presence of an impartial administration, there is nothing to 
make the strong fulfill their debts in blood to the weak and this ts recognized in 
a proverb which Somali readily quote: ‘‘The weak have found the European as 
protector.”’ Thus, strength in terms of man power is the criterion of political 
power rather than lineage seniority by order of birth. 

This assumption which is basic in Somali political philosophy makes line- 
ages which are genealogically equivalent through descent from a common an- 
cestor politically disproportionate and unbalanced if they are not of similar 
strengths. For, although in principle, political relations are a function of gene- 
alogical distance and people act towards each other according to “the number 
of generations they count apart” (immisa awow yay kala tirsinayaan) or 
‘where their genealogies come together,” what I propose to call the “size fac- 
tor’ supervenes to alter the political relations of groups, often in contrast to 
their strict genealogical position. Thus in Fig. 1, which represents the true pat- 
tern of Somali lineage segmentation, for all practical purposes the people of 
lineage C regard themselves as a unit opposed not to the whole of B, but to its 
numerically (and therefore structurally) equivalent segment E. Similarly, the 
members of lineage E see themselves as a unit in opposition to lineage C, and 
so on. 

This can be seen in the genealogy of the Dulbahante clan (Fig. 3). Within 
the clan, the Hayaag lineage (A2) is genealogically equivalent to the whole of 
the vast Muuse Si‘iid (Al) system of lineages, but their strengths are in the 
ratio of 1 to 40. In fact, the Hayaag act within the clan not as a segment struc- 
turally equivalent to the Muuse Si‘iid, but as equivalent to subdivisions of 
similar strength such as the Khaalid (D1), Bah ‘Ararsame (F1), and Wa‘ays 
Aadan (H2). Externally they act jointly with the other segments as the Dulba- 
hante clan. Equally, further down the clan genealogy within the Faarah 
Garaad congeries of lineages, the Barkad (F2) and Bah ‘Ararsame (F1) do not 
stand politically opposed to all the descendants of Ahmad Faarah (F3), al- 
though this is what their genealogical position implies in terms of segmentary 
lineage principles. In actual fact they are structurally equivalent to constituent 
segments of the Ahmad Faarah, such as the ‘Ali Geri (G4), Hagar Aadan (H1) 
and other like primary lineages. Thus, groups of similar size are politically 
equivalent at different levels and points of segmentation in the genealogy. 
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The Hayaag (A2) are equivalent to the Naalleeye Ahmad (K10), to the Khayr 
‘Abdi (F6), and to others, and each of these to other groups of similar strength 
in different genealogical positions. And while a quarrel between, for example, 
men of the Barkad (F2) and ‘Ali Geri (G4) is likely to develop into a feud be- 
tween the two lineages this does not mean that all the Ahmad Faarah (F3) ne- 
cessarily unite with the ‘Ali Geri against the Barkad. 

Here the “‘size factor” intervenes and interrupts segmentation according to 
strict lineal (and genealogical) principles. Structurally equivalent groups of 
comparable size and strength oppose each other to some extent independently 
of their genealogical positions. Genealogical proximity is not always the chief 
determinant of political unity, except where collaterally defined segments are 
evenly balanced. Thus, again in the Dulbahante clan, to a certain extent all 
the Faarah Garaad (E1) stand opposed to their approximately numerically 
equivalent collateral, the Mahamuud Garaad (E2), and a fight between their 
component segments may spread to a general cleavage between these two 

great lineages. Here, generally, the more distant groups are genealogically, the 
| greater is the likelihood of extended strife between the parent groups of which 

they are subdivisions. Thus, hostility between one lineage of the Dulbahante 
clan and one lineage of the rival Habar Tol Ja‘lo clan, while initially involving 
only the two lineages directly concerned, is more likely to lead to fighting be- 
tween the two parent clans than is strife between one segment of the Faarah 
Garaad and one of the Mahamuud Garaad to a general war between these 
lineages. 

Thus, although agnation is fundamental to the structure of Somali polit- 
ical relations, and although there is an explicit ideology that political solidar- 
ity and closeness in agnatic kinship go together, the weight which is attached 
to fighting potential makes genealogically equivalent lineages politically equal 
only when they are of similar strengths. To this extent actual power politics 
diverge from strict genealogical principles. 


VI 
This disparity between the genealogically defined position of a group and 
its actual political status in terms of man power, wealth, etc., is not of course 
peculiar to the Somali and has been observed in many lineage societies. It is 
most commonly adjusted or resolved by genealogical manipulations and 
through the forging of fictitious clanship links. This process has been well de- 
scribed among the Gusii (Mayer 1949: 33), the Tiv (Bohannan 1952:309), and 
the Amba (Winter 1956:211—226). It has also been indicated for the Yoruba 
(Lloyd 1955: 244) and has been taken as a general attribute of segmentary 
lineage societies (Fortes 1953:28). Amongst the Luo, on the other hand, the 
discrepancy between the genealogical position of a lineage and its actual politi- 
cal status is not generally resolved by manipulation. Instead, the genealogical 
paradigm is regarded as an ideal from which it is legitimate that customary 
practice should depart (Southall 1952: 32). 
Amongst the northern pastoral Somali the problem is not viewed in this 
light, and although genealogical fictions do occur in special circumstances—to 
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be mentioned presently—they are generally rare. Instead extra-lineage ties are 
employed to enable unequally balanced lineages to achieve political parity and 
genealogical rearrangements are usually unnecessary. Thus, when describing 
their lineage divisions, Somali distinguish explicitly between the genealogical 
position of a group and its structural position in relation to other lineages with 
which it acts corporately. This distinction between the genealogical (and 
quasi- or part historical) order and the order in which lineages are grouped in 
their political relations at any point in time is usually scrupulously observed. 

For, inasmuch as they record the agnatic relationships of individuals and 
groups, genealogies provide the framework of politics upon which actual politi- 
cal relations are a variation in which account is taken of the actual strengths of 
groups. 

The commonest type of alliance invoked to redress an uneven balance of 
power among collateral lineages depends upon the recognition of uterine ties. 
This is modelled on the divisions which occur within the polygynous family 
where siblings are grouped according to uterine descent within agnation. 
Fortes (1953:33) refers to this process as ‘complementary filiation” and re- 
gards it as the “principal mechanism by which segmentation in the lineage is 
brought about.” In the Somali system, however, it generally plays a supple- 
mentary role to agnatic segmentation and is particularly a means whereby 
weak groups unite with other weak segments against stronger collaterals. The 
paradigm is illustrated in Fig. 4 where B, C, and D are weak collaterals with a 
joint strength approximately equivalent to A against whom they form a uterine 
alliance on the basis of real or putative uterine connection. 


A D 
| | | | 


Fic. 4 


Such uterine groupings are usually denoted by the word bah (indicating 
uterine generation) or habr (lit. old woman), prefixed to the name of the com- 
mon mother or to the name of her lineage. And sometimes when there is no 
true uterine connection the prefix is added to the name of the dominant lineage 
in the consortium. Thus, to take a typical example from the Dulbahante: at 
the level of segmentation represented by ‘Igaal Faarah (J2), 8 collateral but 
unequally blanced lineages descend from his 8 sons as shown: 
‘Igaal Faarah 


Jaama‘ Mahamuud §Ismaaiiil Hirsi Mahammad ‘Arraale Abmad Naalleeye 
Bah Hawiye Bah Ugaad 
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The first three lineages born of the same mother (of the Hawiye clan-family) 
form a single dia-paying group called the Bah Hawiye with a male strength of 
about 400. The remaining 5 lineages descended from another wife of ‘Igaal are 
known collectively as the Bah Ugaad (male population about 1,500) and are 
divided into 3 separate dia-paying groups: the Hirsi ‘Igaal (400), the Maham- 
mad ‘Igaal (600), and the ‘Arraale ‘Igaal with the Haad Faarah (together 420). 
The Ahmad and Naalleeye ‘Igaal together boast no more than about 80 men 
and act jointly with the Bah Ugaad without being directly attached to any 
subdivision within it. 

Similarly at a higher level of division within the Dulbahante clan, the 
Hassan Ugaas (E5), Haamud Ugaas (E6), Mahamuud Ugaas (E7), and Hus- 
seen Ugaas (E8) lineages (of which the first is the strongest) are joined in a 
loose political alliance, putatively on a uterine basis, as the Bah Ugaas and 
opposed as a unit to each of their more powerful collaterals, the Faarah and 
Mahamuud Garaad. And in this they are often supported by other segments 
who stand outside the Faarah and Mahamuud Garaad, such as the Khayr 
‘Abdi (F6), Hayaag (A2), Khaalid (D1), and Yahye (C1), and by the Reer 
Figi Shinni who are a lineage of Hawiye origin living amongst the Dulbahante 
but not genealogically identified with them. Thus, in 1949, the Hassan Ugaas, 
Mahamuud Ugaas, Husseen Ugaas, and Haamud Ugaas, and the Khayr ‘Abdi, 
Khaalid, Yahye, Hayaag, and Fiqi Shinni petitioned the local district com- 
missioner asking the government to recognize them as a political entity of 
equivalent status to the Faarah and Mahamuud Garaad. And they asked to be 
granted a salaried leader of similar standing to the two Sultans (Garaads) who 
lead the Faarah and Mahamuud Garaad lineages. 

Such uterine alliances which often unite groups against the grain of strict 
genealogical proximity occur at all levels of segmentation, and are as much a 
part of the system as is agnatic segmentation. Ideally they are forged where 
some sort of uterine relationship exists, even if it is only a common agnatic re- 
lationship between the wives of the men from whom the lineages concerned 
descend. But many political unions are struck within agnation and even some- 
times outside it without this justification and to a corresponding degree with- 
out honor. These are known generally as gaashaanbuur, a term which appears 
literally to mean “‘pile of shields” and which expresses clearly the fundamental 
aim of the alliance to secure fighting potential and political power. Unlike 
uterine alliance, this is strictly outside lineage morphology and is merely a 
political regrouping of unequally balanced lineages. And, as in the case of true 
uterine unions, genealogical fictions are not normally invoked, except some- 
times when the alliance includes agnatically unrelated strangers. Most fre- 
quently, however, these pacts occur within the field of agnation and the gene- 
alogies are not manipulated. The Mahamuud Barkad dia-paying group of the 
Dulbahante clan affords a good example. Its internal structure in 1957 is 
shown in the genealogy (Fig. 5). Within the Mahamuud Barkad dia-paying 
group, these segments are arranged in four political divisions: (1) ‘Igaal 
Mahamuud; (2) ‘lise Mahamuud and Beddir, Subaan, and Muuse Shirwa‘; 
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(3) Faarah, Mahammad, Yuusuf, Maah, and Diiriye ‘Ali and Faarah Naal- 
leeye; (4) Amar Barkad, Wiggid Mahamuud, Kooshin Naalleeye, and Guuleed 
and Hirsi ‘Ali. These units, which are at the moment internal segments of one 
dia-paying group, were formerly separate dia-paying groups, and their present 
unity represents the threat of external pressure, in particular bitterness be- 
tween the Barkad and ‘Ali Geri. It will be seen that these lineages are grouped 
in approximately equivalent units whose structure does not correspond exactly 
to genealogical principles. And, except in the case of the Baha ‘Ali, they are all 
gaashaanbuur alliances where no uterine connection is claimed or postulated. 


Barkad (F2) 


| 
T 
Mahamuud Amar ‘Ali 
| (30) 
‘Igaal ‘Ali ‘Tise Wiggid 
400 | (100) (50) 
Naalleeye 
Shirwa‘ Kooshin Faarah 
| (60) (20) 
‘Ali Beddir Subaan Muuse 
| (130) (80) (80) 
Faarah Mahammad Yuusuf Maah Diiriye Guuleed Hirsi 
\ (600) (40) 
Baha ‘Ali 
(400) 
Fic. 5 


Such alliances, as has been said, are sometimes struck outside agnation and 
are the means by which small scattered minorities living as foreigners amongst 
stronger lineages achieve political viability. Such protected minorities are re- 
garded as clients (generally called magan) and form dia-paying pacts with their 
stronger hosts. But even here there is usually no question of their genealogical 
incorporation in their hosts’ genealogies. Generally they remain foreign accre- 
tions allied with their numerically, and therefore politically, dominant hosts. 
The nature of the client-protector relationship varies with the particular cir- 
cumstances and a wide range of different degrees of symbiosis occur. But it is 
generally only in the case of minority communities whose agnates no longer 
enjoy an independent political existence in any part of northern Somaliland 
that the process of alliance is taken to the point of full genealogical absorption. 
This occurs also in the case of a few small lineages who have so often allied 
with clans to which they are not agnatically related that they have lost their 
own genealogical traditions. The members of such groups claim the lineage 
affiliation of those to whom they are currently attached and are generally 
scorned for their lack of lineage pride. They are known as “pretenders” 
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(sheegad), a status which is only assumed in extremities and betrays weakness 
and insufficiency. Cases of this kind do occur, but in general, a striking feature 
of the northern Somali system—-at least in the British Protectorate—is the 
number of small segments of strong lineages which live as foreign minority 
communities among stronger hosts to whom they may be politically allied but 
with whom they are not genealogically identified. Every lineage, however 
small, seeks as far as possible to maintain its independent identity and full 
adoption is the last resource of the defenseless. 
VII 

These alliances which the importance of fighting potential necessitates are 
made possible by the way in which Somali employ contractual unity (heer) as 
a principle of grouping distinct from and supplementary to agnation (tol). 
Political contract is the basis of all political unity, whether between groups 
acting in accordance with their genealogical positions or in spite of them. Com- 
pared with other segmentary lineage systems where clanship is the all-per- 
vasive principle of political union, the use of uterine and purely contractual 
pacts within and also outside agnation in the northern Somali system appears 
io leave little need for genealogical fictions. For agnation is not the sole prin- 
ciple of grouping in Somali politics. And the northern Somali system is char- 
acterized by the interaction of contract and agnation. This is seen most clearly 
in the structure of the dia-paying group which is first and foremost an agnatic 
group, but whose political charter is expressed in terms of an explicit contrac- 
tual agreement. And more extensive degrees of agnatic relationship are mobi- 
lized through wider contracts which define new and more embracing spheres of 
political unity (cf. Lewis 1959a: 290-291). 

It has already been observed that northern Somali lineages are essentially 
not land-based, and are not sharply defined territorial units. In this respect 
igain the northern Somali organization differs from those other segmentary 
lineage societies which have been described where ecological circumstances 
dictate a less fluid and more clearly defined pattern of land relationships than 
that prevailing in northern Somaliland. In contrast to these it might be argued 
that in Somaliland where local contiguity is weak, contract replaces it as a 
political principle of fundamental importance. For political unity is defined by 
contract. Agnation alone is insufficient as a basis for corporate political action. 

Again in relation to other segmentary lineage societies, it will be evident 
that to regard Somali genealogies as mere “charters” (cf. Bohannan 1952) 
vould not be entirely appropriate. For the genealogies do not mirror exactly 
the actual pattern of political relations at any point in time. Moreover, the 
ogic of Somali clanship is not so much that people act together and must there- 
lore be agnates, but rather that because they are agnatically related they co- 
operate in defined activities. And although, as I have suggested, their genealo- 
gies appear to be foreshortened, and in this sense convey a distorted record, 
they nevertheless preserve an important historical content (cf. the situation 
‘mong the Pathans, Barth 1959:7). And the agnatic generation recorded in the 
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genealogies which every child learns by heart and which ideally prescribe the 
limits of his political affiliation, is, as it were, the main theme of Somali politics 
upon which actual political relations are a variation. : 

Yet there is a sense in which Somali genealogies may legitimately be re- 
garded as a charter, and this takes us outside politics into the sphere of re- 
ligion. As devout Muslims, all Somali clans and clan-families ultimately trace 
descent from the lineage of the Prophet Mahammad and his ‘‘Companions.” 
Such claims, although supported by many circumstantial local traditions and 
hagiologies (some of which have been published in Arabic), have not been 
substantiated by any external evidence and appear to be generally fictitious. 
But whatever their historical content, their importance lies in the fact that 
they validate the whole Muslim basis of Somali society.® 


NOTES 


' This paper is based on research carried out in Somaliland, mainly in the British Protectorate, 
between 1955 and 1957, and financed by the Colonial Social Science Research Council, London, 
whose generosity I acknowledge with gratitude. I am grateful to J. C. Mitchell and J. Van Velsen 
for comments on earlier drafts of this article. 

? The total Somali population including that of southern Somalia and the Northern Province 
of Kenya is between two and a half and three million. The southern Somali, inhabiting the rela 
tively fertile region between the Juba and Shebelle rivers where there is a considerable develop 
ment of cultivation, have a considerably different social structure from their northern pastoral! 
kinsmen. See Lewis 1957:37-41, for a tentative description. 

8 The remaining clan-families are the Digil and Rahanwiin of southern Somalia who number 
together some 400,000 souls. And there are also considerable numbers of Daarood, Hawiye, and 
Dir in southern Somalia, especially in the region lying south of the Juba River. The six clan 
families into which the Somali nation is thus divided are gealogically connected and can be placed 
in a national genealogy in which the primary division is that between the Digil and Rahanwiin 
on the one hand and the other clan-families—the Somali proper—-on the other. The first are 
mainly cultivators who have been influenced by contact with the Galla and pre-Hamitic Negroid 
inhabitants of southern Somalia, and the second who regard themselves as a conquering aristoc 
racy are predominantly pastorial nomads. 

* Although the clan-families do not act as corporate political units in the traditional pastoral 
political system, they do act corporately in the structure of modern party politics (see Lewis 1958). 

* The standard rate of compensation is 100 camels (each valued at 67 shillings 50 cents East 
African) for a man’s life, and half that amount in the case of a woman. There is also a statutory 
tariff of damages for different categories of injury based on the Shafi‘ite School of Muslim Law 
which Somali generally follow. To some extent these standard valuations are modified by local 
agreements and by the social context in which injury is suffered, and by the political status of the 
parties concerned. The collective solidarity of the members of a dia-paying group is usually re 
flected in a lower scale of damages applicable to internal homicides. 

* These dia-paying treaties which lay down the precise details of collective responsibility and 
enumerate what actions are regarded as wrongs within the group, setting forth a scale of damages, 
are today recorded in writing in Arabic or English and lodged in district offices. Since the ad 
ministrations regard these contracts as defining the legal responsibilities of the individual, they 
become a source of law in the modern administrative situation. For examples of heer treaties see 
Lewis 1959a: 286-289. 

* That the population is increasing at the present time is indicated by a Net Reproduction 
Rate of 1.3 calculated from figures given by A. M. Morgantini (1954) for the municipal populations 
of Somalia. This result was obtained by applying the formula NRR =0.3536+0.001996 (FR), to 
correlate the Fertility Ratio with the Net Reproduction Rate. This numerical result can, however, 
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only serve as a general indication that the population is increasing since the population statistics 
on which the calculation is based refer only to municipalities which are probably not fully repre- 
sentative of the total (rural and urban) population. I am indebted to Professor J. C. Mitchell 


for this analysis. 

Although numerical data are lacking, the whole history of the Somali, which can be recon- 
structed as far back as the 10th century at least in general outline, is one of an ever-increasing 
population, expanding in waves from the northern shores of what is today the British Protectorate 
and northern Somalia into the center and south. 

8 There is no detailed genealogical evidence to enable comparisons of genealogical span to be 
made at different periods in Somali history, but a 16th century chronicle (Shihab ad-Din 1897- 
1909) describes Somali lineages then in a manner which suggests that this interpretation is correct. 
For it is clear from Shihab ad-Din’s account that specific groups which are today congeries of clans 
were then clans or smaller units. 

® Cf. Lewis 1955/56. It may be remarked here that contrary to Dr. L. Bohannan’s suggestion 
(Bohannan 1952:314) the recording of genealogies in writing does not prevent genealogical 
manipulation or genealogical fictions. And the fact that northern Somali genealogies are some 
times preserved in Arabic has nothing to do with the small part fictitious clanship plays amongst 
the pastoralists. Genealogies are just as frequently written in Arabic by the southern cultivating 
Somali amongst whom genealogical fictions are extremely common; and the spurious genealogical 
traditions which flourish in semi-literate Muslim Arab society are well known and by no means 
unique. 
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The Diagnosis of Disease among the Subanun of Mindanao 


CHARLES O. FRAKE 


Stanford University 


LTHOUGH my original field work among the Eastern Subanun, a pagan 
4 & people of the southern Philippines, was focused on a study of social 
-tructure, I found it exceedingly difficult to participate in ordinary conversa- 
‘ions, or even elicit information within the setting of such conversations, 
without having mastered the use of terminologies in several fields, notably 
folk botany and folk medicine, in which I initially had only marginal interest. 
Effective use of Subanun botanical and medical terminologies required more 
knowledge of verbal behavior than linguists typically include in their con- 
ception of a structural description. To generate utterances which were gram- 
matical (Chomsky 1957:13-17) but not necessarily meaningful or congruent 
Joos 1958) did not suffice. Yet descriptive linguistics provides no methods for 
deriving rules that generate statements which are semantically as well as 
yrammatically acceptable. Having acquired only an unsystematic and intui- 
tive ‘‘feel’’ for the use of certain portions of the Subanun lexicon during a first 
field study, I attempted during a second study a more rigorous search for 
meanings. This investigation became a major focus of my field work. Presented 
here is a partial analysis of one of the less numerous terminologies: 186 ‘disease 
names.’ (Single quotation marks enclose glosses, English labels which substi- 
tute for, but do not define, Subanun terms.)! 


The Subanun 


Some 50,000 Eastern Subanun inhabit the eastern portion of Zamboanga 
eninsula, a 130 mile-long extension of the island of Mindanao in the Philip- 
pines. Most of this population practices swidden farming in the mountainous 
interior of the peninsula, leaving the coasts to Christian immigrants of recent 
decades from the Bisayan Islands to the north. Prior to this century the 
‘oasts were controlled, and sporadically occupied, by Philippine Moslems, 
vho established an exploitative hegemony over the pagan Subanun in certain 
ocales (Christie 1909; Frake 1957b). 

In terms of segmentation and stratification, Subanun society displays re- 
markable simplicity. Each nuclear family is the focus of a partially unique 
and variable network of social ties with kin and neighbors which constitutes, 
ior that family, the ‘‘total society.”’ This maximal, nondiscrete, sphere of social 
relationships has no corporate organization and is not segmented into lineages, 
ige-sets, secret societies, territorial districts, political factions, or the like. 
Despite this simplicity of their social structure, the Subanun carry on constant 
ind elaborate interfamily' social activities: litigation, offerings, feasts—all well 
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lubricated with ample quantities of rice wine. Warfare is lacking (Frake 
1961). 

All Subanun are full-time farmers. Special statuses are few in number, 
filled by achievement rather than ascription, restricted in domain, and 
limited in economic rewards. The status of legal authority has been discussed 
elsewhere (Frake 1957a). In the sphere of making decisions about disease, 
differences in individual skill and knowledge receive recognition, but there is 
no formal status of diagnostician or even, by Subanun conception, of curer. 
Everyone is his own ‘herbalist’ (memuluy). There are religious specialists, 
‘mediums’ (belian), whose job it is to maintain communications with the very 
important supernatural constituents of the Subanun universe. Mediums hold 
curing ceremonies, but the gods effect the cure. They make possible verbal 
communication with the supernaturals, but again the information received 
comes from the gods. The medium is but a channel for the divine message. 

A consideration of disease etiology, together with etiologically derived 
therapy, would require extended discussion of Subanun relations with the 
supernatural world. In limiting ourselves to diagnosis, on the other hand, 
we can largely ignore information derived from very noisy, supernaturally- 
produced signals. 


Disease concepts 

I sick?” ‘What kind of disease do I have?” ‘What are my chances?” 
“What caused this disease?”’ ‘‘Why did it happen to me (of all people)?” 
Illness evokes questions such as these among patients the world over. Every 
culture provides a set of significant questions, potential answers, and pro- 
cedures for arriving at answers. The cultural answers to these questions are 
concepts of disease. The information necessary to arrive at a specific answer 
and eliminate others is the meaning of a disease concept. 

The Subanun patient, no matter how minor his illness, rarely depends upon 
introspection to answer these questions. He solicits the readily proffered 
judgment and advice of kin, neighbors, friends, specialists, deities, and 
ethnographers. Sickness comprises the third most frequent topic of casual 
conversation (after litigation and folk botany) among Subanun of my ac- 
quaintance, and it furnishes the overwhelmingly predominant subject of for- 
mal interviews with the supernaturals. 

Because disease is not only suffered and treated, but also talked about, 
disease concepts are verbally labelled and readily communicable. Their con- 
tinual exposure to discussions of sickness facilitates the learning of disease 
concepts by all Subanun. Subanun medical lore and medical jargon are not 
esoteric subjects; even a child can distinguish buni from buyayag—two fungous 
skin infections not, to my knowledge, differentiated by Western medical 
science—and state the reasons for his decision. 

This corpus of continually emitted and readily elicitable verbal behavior 
about disease provides our evidence for the existence and meaning of cul- 
turally defined disease concepts. We begin with actual disease cases—instances 
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of ‘being sick’ (miglaru) by Subanun identification. We note the kinds of 
questions the Subanun ask about these cases, we record the alternative (or 
contrasting) replies to each kind of question, and then we seek to differentiate 
the factors by which a Subanun decides one reply, rather than an alternative, 
applies in a particular situation. 

Among the questions evoked by a disease case, there invariably appears 
one of a set of utterances which demands a ‘disease name’ (yalan mesait en) in 
response. Answering a question with a ‘disease name’ is diagnosis. Subanun 
diagnosis is the procedure of judging similarities and differences among in- 
stances of ‘being sick,’ placing new instances into culturally defined and 
linguistically labelled categories. Diagnostic decisions pertain to the selection 
of ‘medicinal’ (kebuluyan) therapy, to prognosis, and to the assumption of an 
appropriate sick role by the patient. They do not answer, nor depend upon, 
the crucial etiological questions that guide the search for ‘ritual’ (anu) 
therapy in severe and refractory cases. The Subanun thus discriminate among 
the various constellations of disease symptoms and react differentially to 
them. They diagnose kinds of disease. 


Disease names 


The fundamental unit of Subanun diagnosis is the diagnostic category (or 
‘‘disease’’) labelled by a ‘disease name.’ Whereas an illness is a single instance 
of ‘being sick,’ a diagnostic category is a conceptual entity which classifies 
particular illnesses, symptomatic or pathogenic components of illness, or stages 
of illness. The course of an illness through time and its symptomatic com- 
ponents at any one time do not always fit into a single diagnostic category. 
Consequently, a single illness may successively or simultaneously require 
designation by several disease names. 

Although not all illnesses can be diagnosed by a single disease name, 
every disease name can diagnose a single illness. Disease names thus differ 
from designations of kinds of symptoms, such as ‘itch’ (matel), or kinds of 
pathogenic agents, such as ‘plant floss’ (glayis), which do not function as 
diagnostic labels for illnesses. 

The question ‘‘What kind of illness is that?” (difa? gleruun ai run ma iin) 
will always elicit a diagnostic description. Actually, however, a Subanun 
rarely states this question explicitly; rather he implies it when making an 
assertion such as “I feel sick” (what do you think is wrong with me?); “You 
look sick”’ (what is the matter with you?); “I hear he’s sick”’ (do you know 
what he’s got?). When accompanied by the proper intonation and inserted 
particles to express worried concern, such utterances invariably stimulate 
diagnostic discussions resulting in a consensual linguistic description of a 
particular illness. 

If none of the linguistic components of a description of an illness can by 
itself describe a disease case, then the description as a whole constitutes a 
disease name, labelling a single diagnostic category. Thus the description 
mesait gulu ‘headache’ labels a single diagnostic category, for neither mesait 
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‘pain’ nor gulu ‘head’ can alone diagnose an illness. On the other hand, the 
description mesait gulu bu? mesait tian ‘headache and stomach ache’ consti- 
tutes two diagnostic categories because each component can itself serve as a 
description of an illness. A single disease name is a minimal utterance that 
can answer the query ‘‘What kind of illness is that?” 

At the most specific level of contrast (see below), we have recorded 186 
human-disease names (apart from referential synonyms), and the produc- 
tivity of Subanun disease terminology permits the formation of an indefinite 
number of additional names. For example, we never recorded mesait kuleykay 
‘little-finger pain’ as a disease name, but should a Subanun find occasion to 
communicate such a concept he could unambiguously do so by constructing 
this label. 

Standard descriptive phrases of the productive (polylexemic) type, such 
as mesail lian ‘stomach ache’ and meyebag gatay ‘swollen liver,’ label a number 
of common ailments. A few other disease names, which one might call ‘‘sug- 
gestive’ rather than “descriptive,” have constitutents not productive in the 
formation of new disease names: for example, the derivative penabud ‘splotchy 
itch’ <sabud ‘to scatter, as chicken feed.’ There remain 132 diagnostic cate- 
gories which possess unique, single-word labels. The Subanun must conse- 
quently rote learn unique and distinctive labels for the vast majority of his 
diseases, a situation paralleled even more markedly in the botanical lexicon 
of well over one thousand items. The fact that all Subanun do, in fact, learn 
to use such a copious vocabulary of disease and plant terms with great fa- 
cility reflects the prominent place of these terminologies in daily conversa- 


tion. 


Levels of contrast 

In a given diagnostic situation, a Subanun must select one disease name 
out of a set of contrasting alternatives as appropriately categorizing a given 
set of symptoms. Before considering his criteria of selection, we must deter- 
mine which disease categories, in fact, contrast with each other. Two disease 
names contrast if only one can correctly diagnose a particular set of symptoms. 
(We consider later the question of disagreement about ‘‘correctness.”’) A 
particular illness may require the diagnoses of more than one set of symptoms 
for complete description, as with the case of ‘being sick’ with both a ‘headache’ 
and a ‘stomach ache.’ In such cases the linguistic construction with ‘and’ 
(bu?) makes it clear that the illness comprises a conjunction of two contrasting 
diagnostic categories. With reference to the set of symptoms of pains in the 
head, only one of the contrasting responses is applicable. Any difficulties 
caused by conjunctive descriptions of illnesses can be obviated by taking 
evidence for contrast only from illnesses described by a single disease name. 

When the same set of symptoms elicits different single-disease-name re- 
sponses, and informants consider each response to be correct, two things 
may be responsible. The disease names may be referential synonyms; i.e., the 
categories they designate are mutually inclusive or equivalent. This happens 
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when, for example, the terms are dialect variants or variants appropriate to 
different kinds of discourse, such as casual as opposed to formal speech. The 
second possibility, and the one that concerns us here, is that one category 
totally includes another; it is superordinate and operates at a less specific 
level of contrast. 

An example from English illustrates the meaning of /evels of contrast. If we 
confront English-speaking informants with a dog, say a poodle, and collect 
designations applicable to it, we would eventually have a corpus of words 
such as poodle, dog, animal, and (from the zoologically sophisticated) canine, 
mammal, vertebrate. Since all of these words correctly designate the same 
object, they do not contrast at the same level. Neither are they referential 
synonyms, for whereas all poodles are dogs, the converse is not true. The 
category ‘‘dog”’ totally includes the category “poodle.” A poodle is a kind of 
dog, a dog a kind of mammal, a mammal a kind of vertebrate, and so on. 
\rranging classes by inclusion produces a hierarchy of levels, each ascending 
level being less specific and including more than its predecessor. 

Now suppose, still pointing to a poodle, we ask our (zoologically unsophis- 
ticated) informants the following questions: 


1. “Is it a plant?” 

2. 

3. “Is it a collie?” 
The responses are, respectively: 
**No, it’s an animal.” 
it’s a dog.” 


“No, it’s a poodle.” 
\nimal thus contrasts with plant, dog with cat, and poodle with collie. 


ANIMAL contrasts with—PLANT 


DOG—contrasts with—CAT (dog and cat are kinds of animals) 


POODLE—contrasts with—COLLIE (poodle and collie are kinds of dog) 


We could, of course, elicit many more contrasts at each level, and, working 
with zoologists or dog lovers as informants, we could isolate additional levels. 

A taxonomic hierarchy comprises different sets of contrasting categories at 
successive levels, the categories at any one level being included in a category at 
the next higher level. Taxonomies divide phenomena into two dimensions: a 


horizontal one of discrimination (poodle, collie, terrier) and a vertical one of 
generalization (poodle, dog, animal). 


The importance of recognizing levels of contrast in Subanun disease nomen- 
lature first became apparent when, early in the field work, I had an infectious 
-welling on my leg. I asked all visitors for the name of my ailment and received 
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a variety of different answers (all single disease names) from different people or 
even from the same people on different occasions. Subanun disease naming 
seemed to be an inconsistent and unpredictable jumble. Further interrogation, 
together with closer attention to the socio-linguistic contexts of responses, soon 
made it clear that all respondents were right; they were just talking at different 
levels of contrast. Some—especially those who wished to avoid a detailed 
medical discussion of my ills in favor of another subject—were simply telling 
me I had a ‘skin disease’ (muka) and not another kind of external disease. 
Others were informing me that I had an ‘inflammation’ (meyebag) and not some 
other ‘skin disease.’ Still others—habitual taxonomic hair-splitters and those 
who had therapeutic recommendations in mind—were diagnosing the case as 
‘inflamed quasi bite’ (pagid) and not some other kind of ‘inflammation.’ 

Figure 1 diagrams the taxonomic structure of a portion of the twenty-nine 
specific ‘skin disease’ (nuka) categories. Superordinate categories stand above 
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their subordinates. A given category contrasts with another category at the 
level at which the two share an upper horizontal boundary not crossed by a 
vertical boundary. Any case, for example, diagnosed as telemaw glai ‘shallow 
distal ulcer’ can also be labelled telemaw ‘distal ulcer,’ beldut ‘sore,’ or nuka 
‘skin disease’ depending on the contrastive context. If, pointing to a ‘shallow 
distal ulcer,’ one asks: 

1. Is it a telemaw glibun (‘deep distal ulcer’)? 
Is it a baga? (‘proximal ulcer’)? 
Is it a meyebag (‘inflammation’)? 


bo 


3. 


4. Is it a samad (‘wound’)?, 
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The predictable responses are respectively: 


No, it’s a felemaw glai (‘shallow distal ulcer’) 
No, it’s a telemaw (‘distal ulcer’) 

No, it’s a beldut (‘sore’) 

No, it’s a nuka (‘skin disease’). 


The clearest examples of different levels of contrast appear when a disease 
category subdivides into ‘‘varieties.”” Systemic conditions producing discolored 
urine, for example, known generally as glegbay, have ‘red’ (glegbay gempula) 

' and ‘white’ (glegbay gemputi?) subcategories. The ‘distal ulcer’ telemaw sub- 
divides into felemaw glai ‘male (i.e., shallow) ulcer’ and telemaw glibun ‘female 
(i.e., deep) ulcer.’ Although in these examples, subordinate levels of contrast 
are indicated by attaching attributes to superordinate disease names, such 
linguistic constructions are not necessarily evidence of inclusion. Thus beldut 
pesui ‘sty,’ literally, ‘chick sore,’ is not a kind of beldut ‘sore’ but a kind of ‘eye 
disease’ (mesait mata). It is the way linguistic labels are applied to phenomena 
and not the linguistic structure of those labels that points to levels of contrast. 

As a matter of fact, when we systematically investigate the contrasts of 
each Subanun disease term, we find a number of cases in which the same lin- 
guistic form appears at different levels of contrast. The term nuka ‘skin dis- 
ease,’ for example, not only denotes a general category of ailments which in- 
cludes conditions like baga? ‘ulcer,’ but it also denotes a specific kind of skin 
condition, a mild ‘eruption’ that contrasts with baga? (see Figure 1). In all such 
cases, if the context (especially the eliciting utterance) does not make the level 
of contrast clear, respondents can indicate the more specific of two levels by 
means of optional particles: e.g., tantu nuka ‘real nuka,’ i.e., ‘eruption’, not any 
‘skin disease.’ 

The use of the same linguistic form at different levels of contrast, while a 
source of confusion until one attends to the total context in which a term is 
used, should not surprise us. It is common enough in English. The word man, 
for example, designates at one level a category contrasting with nonhuman 
organisms. At a more specific level, man designates a subcategory of human 
organisms contrasting with woman. Subordinate to this we find the contrast: 
man (adult male)—boy. Man can even appear at a still more specific level to 
designate a kind of adult male human, as in Kipling’s “. . . you’ll be a man, 
my son.” 


MAN—contrasts with—ANIMAL 
| 


| | 
MAN—contrasts with—WOMAN 


| 
MAN —contrasts with—BOY 


MAN—contrasts with—(UNMANLY MALE)? 


This use of single forms at several levels of contrast seems particularly 
characteristic of Subanun disease terminology. It appears elsewhere as well, in 
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botanical nomenclature and kinship terminology for instance, but not so ex- 
tensively. The reasons for its use in disease terminology become, in part, ex 
plicable when we consider the use of disease names to designate sequential! 
stages of illness. 

The changing and unpredictable course of disease symptoms considerably 
complicates diagnosis. Of course other phenomena also change. A plant, pass- 
ing from seedling to mature tree, changes radically in appearance. But a 
seedling of one kind invariably produces a mature plant of the same kind. A 
papaya seedling never grows into a mango tree. Consequently, the members of 
a plant category can be identified at any stage of growth, and terminological 
distinctions of growth stages do not affect classifications of kinds of plants. 
Given an illness at a particular stage of development, on the other hand, its 
symptoms may proceed along a variety of different courses or it may heal 
altogether. Just as one illness sometimes requires several disease names for 
complete description at any one time, so its course over time may pass through 
several distinct diagnostic categories. 

Every disease name designates a potential /erminal stage: a stage of ‘being 
sick’ immediately preceding ‘cure’ (or ‘recuperation’) or ‘death.’ But some dis- 
ease stages, potentially terminal, may also be prodromal stages of other 
terminal diagnostic categories. This situation occurs especially among the skin 
diseases. Each sequential stage leading to an ulcer or an itchy skin disease is, in 
itself, a potential terminal stage designated by a disease name. A case of nuka 
‘eruption,’ for example, sometimes heals without complication; at other times 
it eventually develops into one of 23 more serious diseases. Consequently, 
nuka not only designates a terminal disease category but also a stage of de- 
velopment in a variety of other diseases. 

Figure 2 shows that nuka is the pivotal stage in the development of th« 
majority of ‘skin diseases.’ And it is this term that also serves as a genera! 
designation for ‘skin diseases,’ including some for which nuka ‘eruption’ is not 
a prodrome. 

The term nuka thus has three uses: 


1. As a general designation for ‘skin disease,’ applicable to any skin disease 
at any stage of development; 
2. To designate a prior stage of some, but not all, ‘skin diseases’; 


3. To label a terminal diagnostic category, ‘eruption,’ which contrasts with 


other ‘skin-disease’ categories. 


The reader will find further examples of multiple semantic uses of single lin- 
guistic forms by comparing Figures 1 and 2. 

Subanun disease terminology well illustrates the proviso, often stated but 
rarely followed through in semantic analysis, that the meaning of a linguistic 
form is a function of the total situation, linguistic and nonlinguistic, in which 
the form is used. Essentially it is a matter of determining with what a term con- 
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trasts in a particular situation. When someone says, ‘“‘This is an x, 
saying it is mol? (cf. Kelly 1955:59-64). 
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Fic. 2. Skin Disease Stages 


DIAGNOSTIC CATEGORIES 


[samad ‘wound’] 
meyebag ‘inflamed wound’ 
bekukay ‘ulcerated inflammation’ 


telimasn? ‘spreading rash’ 
[gebas ‘measles’| 

[gayga? ‘chicken pox’| 
[buti ‘smallpox’ 


nuka ‘eruption’ 

nenapan ‘spreading eruption’ 
beldut ‘simple sore’ 
selimbunutl ‘spreading sore’ 


begwak ‘deep ulcer’ 


[glibaneg ‘quasi bite’] 
pagid ‘inflamed quasi bite’ 


Only a few of the diseases arising from muka ‘eruption’ are shown. 
Diseases enclosed in brackets are not classifiable as nuka ‘skin disease.’ 


Figures 1 and 2 reveal a partial relation between levels of contrast and 
stages of development in ‘skin disease’ terminology. Among ‘skin diseases,’ 
where the course of development (through different diagnostic categories is most 
complex, the segregation of different levels of contrast is more elaborate than 


elsewhere in the disease taxonomy. But the terminological complexity of skin 
disease development does not suffice to explain why this area of the disease 
vocabulary exhibits more levels of contrast than other areas. A similar variabil- 
ity of number of levels in different segments of a taxonomy, not correlated with 
ihe designation of developmental stages, also occurs in botanical and zoological 


nomenclature. 


To explain why some areas of a folk taxonomy subdivide into a greater 
number of superordinate-subordinate levels than others, we advance the fol- 
‘owing hypothesis: the greater the number of distinct social contexts in which 
information about a particular phenomenon must be communicated, the 
greater the number of different levels of contrast into which that phenomenon 
is categorized. Skin diseases, for example, enter into a wide variety of social 
contexts, apart from therapeutically oriented discussions. They can influence 
bride-price calculations. Here, the concern is over the degree of disfigurement 
ind the contagiousness of the disease. They can be used to justify, perhaps to 
one’s spouse, a failure to perform an expected task. Here the disabling prop- 
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erties of the disease must be communicated. Skin disease terms figure promi- 
nently in competitive joking and maligning, thus entering into special kinds of 
discourse such as drinking songs and verse. In many of these situations it is im- 
perative to speak at just the level of generality that specifies the pertinent in- 
formation but leaves other, possibly embarrassing, information ambiguous. 

The same hypothesis should hold cross-culturally. If the botanical tax- 
onomy of tribe A has more levels of contrast than that of tribe B, it means that 
the members of tribe A communicate botanical information in a wider variety 
of socio-cultural settings. It does not mean that people in tribe A have greater 
powers of “abstract thinking.”’ As a matter of fact it says nothing about gen- 
eral differences in cognition, for when it comes to fish, tribe B may reveal the 
greater number of levels of contrast. 

Folk taxonomies are cultural phenomena. Their structural variation 
within and between cultures must be explained by the cultural uses to which a 
taxonomy is put, and not by appeal to differences in the cognitive powers of 
individual minds (cf. Brown 1958: 284-285). 


Diagnostic criteria 

A ‘disease name,’ it will be recalled, is a minimal, congruent (i.e., meaning- 
ful) answer to the question, ‘‘What kind of illness is that? (dita? gleruun ai run 
ma iin).’’ Alternatively, it is a congruent insertion in the frame, ‘‘The name of 
(his) disease is _________. (yalan en ig mesait en _________).”’ Since different 
illnesses, that is, different instances of ‘being sick’ (miglaru), may elicit the 


same disease-name response, a disease name labels a class of illnesses: a diag- 


nostic category. 

Given a set of contrasting disease names, the problem remains of deter- 
mining the rules which govern the assigning of one name rather than another 
in a particular diagnostic situation. Rules of use may be analytic, perceptual, 
or explicit in derivation. 

Analytic derivation of meanings ideally yields distinctive features: necessary 
and sufficient conditions by which an investigator can determine whether a 
newly encountered instance is or is not a member of a particular category. The 
procedure requires an independent, etic (Pike 1954:8) way of coding recorded 
instances of a category. Examples are the ‘‘phone types”’ of linguistics and the 
“kin types” of kinship analysis (Lounsbury 1956:191-192). The investigator 
classifies his data into types of his own formulation, then compares ‘‘types”’ 
as though they were instances of a concept. From information already coded in 
the definitions of his ‘“‘types,” he derives the necessary and sufficient conditions 
of class membership. Thus by comparing the kin types of English ‘‘uncle” 
(FaBr, MoBr, FaSiHu, etc.) with the kin types in every other English kin 
category, the analyst finds that by scoring “‘uncle” for features along four di- 
mensions of contrast (affinity,® collaterality, generation, and sex) he can state 
succinctly how “uncles” differ from every other category of kinsmen. The 
definition of ‘“‘uncle”’ as ‘“‘non-affinal, first-degree collateral, ascending genera- 
tion male” suffices to enable an investigator to predict whether any new kin 
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type he encounters (such as FaMoSiHu) is or is not an uncle. This is not, how- 
ever, the same thing as a definition which states how people in the society, in 
fact, categorize persons as “uncles” (Wallace and Atkins 1960: 75-79). (When 
analytically derived features are probabilistically, rather than necessarily and 
sufficiently, associated with category membership, then we may speak of 
correlates rather than of distinctive features. A correlate of the uncle-nephew 
relation is that uncles are usually, but not necessarily, older than their neph- 
ews.) 

To arrive at rules of use one can also direct attention to the actual stimulus 
discriminations made by informants when categorizing. What perceptual in- 
formation enables one to distinguish an oak tree from a maple tree, a cold from 
the flu? Perceptual attributes relevent to categorization, whether distinctive or 
probabilistic, are cues. Discovering cues in ethnographic settings requires as yet 
largely unformulated procedures of perceptual testing that do not replace the 
culturally relevant stimuli with artificial laboratory stimuli (cf. Conklin 
1955:342). 

Finally, one can simply ask his informants about meanings: ‘‘What is an 
uncle?” *‘How do you know he is an uncle and not a father?” Such procedures 
yield the culture’s explicit definitions or criteria of categories (cf. Bruner’s 
1956:30, “defining attributes’? and Wittgenstein’s 1958:24-25, use of ‘‘cri- 
teria’ and “symptoms,” the former being distinctive, the latter probabilistic). 

These different procedures for determining rules of use are not equally 
applicable to every system of contrasting categories. Distinctive feature anal- 
ysis becomes impractical without an economical, minimally redundant, and 
highly specific etic coding device. Explicit criteria may be lacking or highly in- 
consistent where category discriminations and decisions do not require verbal 
description. In some cases, consistent criteria may be present, yet provide an 
unsatisfactory description of behavior: compare the inutility of seeking infor- 
mants’ explanations in certain tasks of formal linguistic analysis. Yet there are 
categories—like those pertaining to supernatural phenomena—which are 
known only through verbal descriptions by informants. The difference between 
a ‘deity’ (diwata) and a ‘goblin’ (menemad) can only be what my informants tell 
me it is. 

Our choice of procedures for arriving at meanings of disease names is, in 
part, a function of the kind of category such names label, and, in part, of the 
kind of field data we succeeded in obtaining about diagnostic behavior. 

Distinctive-feature analysis is ruled out on both counts. The preliminary 
denotative definitions would require a listing of illnesses assigned to each dis- 
ease category in recorded diagnoses. The only meaningful etic units available 
for such a list are the diagnostic categories of Western medicine. Practical and 
methodological problems prevent their use. We had neither facilities nor per- 
sonnel to make competent Western diagnose of all disease cases we observed. 
Yet, as useful as such information wou!d be for many other purposes, it would, 
in fact, prove of little help in defining ‘ -banun diagnostic categories. For one 
thing, too few illnesses actually occurieo wring our stay in the field to sample 
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adequately a sufficient proportion of Subanun diagnostic categories. More- 
over, even if one could match each Subanun diagnostic category with a series 
of Western diagnoses, the latter would still provide very deficient etic types. 
We cannot assume, as we can when working with phone types or kin types, 
that every Western diagnostic category will be totally included by some Suba- 
nun category. Every case diagnosed by Western criteria as tuberculosis will not 
eceive the same Subanun diagnosis. Furthermore, a Subanun category such as 
peglekebuun ‘chronic cough,’ which sometimes matches with tuberculosis, will 
not always do so. The criteria and cues of the two diagnostic systems are too 
disparate for one-to-one or one-to-many matching. The problems presented to 
the analyst by this overlapping of categories in the two systems are com- 
pounded by the superabundance of information encoded in a Western diagnos- 
tic category. Knowing only that Subanun disease X partially matched Western 
diagnostic categories a, b, c, and that Subanun disease Y partially matched 
Western categories d and e, one could not easily extract from medical knowl- 
edge about a, b, c, d, and e distinctive features defining the contrast between 
X and Y. For all of these reasons, distinctive-feature analysis from lists of 
matched native and scientific names is not feasible for folk taxonomies of dis- 
ease nor, for that matter, of plants, animals, and most other natural phenom- 
ena as well. 

Inadequacies of our data largely prevent confident definition of Subanun 
diagnostic categories by distinctive stimulus attributes, or cues, of illnesses. 
The discovery of what cue discriminations informants are making when con- 
trasting one disease with another is exceedingly difficult. Many apparently 
pertinent cues, such as the ones that enable a Subanun patient to distinguish 
‘headache’ (mesait gulu) from ‘migraine’ (tampiak) are known only by verbal 
descriptions. A disease “‘entity”’ such as ‘headache’ is not something that can 
be pointed to, nor can exemplars of diseases ordinarily be brought together for 
visual comparison and contrast as can, say, two plants. Moreover, situational 
features other than stimulus attributes of the illness bear on the final diag- 
nostic decision. The same degree of pain, if objectively measured, could prob- 
ably lead to a diagnosis of either ‘headache’ or ‘migraine’ depending on current 
social or ecological role demands on the patient. Nevertheless, very few diag- 
nostic decisions are made by the Subanun without some apparent appeal to 
stimulus properties of illness; and in the majority of diagnoses these are the 
overriding considerations. 

It is difficult, then, to define Subanun diagnostic categories in terms of ana- 
lytic or perceptual attributes of their denotata. On the other hand, these very 
difficulties facilitate recognition of diagnostic criteria: explicit defining attri- 
butes of disease categories. Since one cannot point to a disease entity and say 
‘“‘That’s a such and such,” as one can with a plant specimen, and since no one 
individual ever personally experiences but a fraction of the total number of 
diseases he can, in fact, differentiate, the Subanun themselves must learn to 
diagnose diseases through verbal description of their significant attributes. It 
is thus relatively easy for a Subanun to describe precisely what makes one dis- 
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ease different from another. He can tell us, for example, that the ulcer begwak 
produces a marked cavity, unlike the ulcer baga?. He can describe the differ- 
ence in appearance between glepap ‘plaque itch’ and penabud ‘splotchy itch,’ 
the difference in locale between the ‘ringworms’ buni and buyayag, the differ- 
ence in pathogenesis between meyebag, an ‘inflamed wound,’ and beldut, a 
spontaneous ‘sore.’ This is not to say that the evaluation of the cues of a par- 
ticular illness as exemplars of diagnostic criteria is always easy or consistent. 
Informants operating with identical diagnostic concepts may disagree about 
the application of these concepts in a particular case, but they rarely disagree 
in their verbal definitions of the concepts themselves. 

The procedures for eliciting and analyzing diagnostic criteria parallel those 
used to determine the system of nomenclature: we collect contrasting answers 
to the questions the Subanun ask when diagnosing disease. By asking inform- 
ants to describe differences between diseases, by asking why particular illnesses 
are diagnosed as such and such and not something else, by following discus- 
sions among the Subanun themselves when diagnosing cases, and by noting 
corrections made of our own diagnostic efforts, we can isolate a limited number 
of diagnostic questions and criterial answers. 

A classification of Subanun diagnostic criteria follows from (1) the questions 
which elicit them and (2) the status of the answers as diagnostic labels. 


1. By eliciting question 
1.1. Pathogenic criteria. 
1.2. Prodromal criteria. 
1.3. Symptomatic criteria. 
1.4. Etiological criteria. 
2. By status of the answer as a diagnostic label 
2.1. Elementary criteria. 
2.2. Complex criteria. 


1.1. Pathogenic criteria are diagnostically significant responses to questions 
ol ‘pathogenesis’ (meksamei), which is different from ‘etiology’ (melabet). 
‘Pathogenesis’ refers to the agent or mechanism that produces or aggravates an 
illness, ‘etiology’ to the circumstances that lead a particular patient to con- 
tract an illness. Thirty-four elementary diagnostic categories require patho- 
genic information for diagnosis. Examples are ‘wound’ (samad), ‘burn’ (pasu?), 
‘intestinal worm’ (budilay), ‘skin worm’ (tayeb), ‘pinworm’ (glelugay), ‘exposure 
sickness’ (pasemu‘). In such cases, where the identification of a pathogen is 
criterial to diagnosis, the association between the pathogen and the illness is 
relatively obvious both to the investigator and to his informants. 

In addition, the Subanun posit the existence of many pathogens—such as 
‘plant floss’ (glayis), ‘microscopic mites’ (kamu), ‘intrusive objects’ (meneled), 
‘symbolic acts’ (pelii), ‘stress’ (pegendekan), ‘soul loss’ (panaw i gimuud)— 
which are not diagnostically criterial. These noncriterial pathogens, whose 
presence generally must be determined independently of diagnosis, provide 
ies in the search for etiological circumstances and serve as guides to prophy- 
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lactic measures. But standard, named pathogens, whether criterial or not, have 
a limited range of pertinence. In the cognitive decisions occasioned by an ill- 
ness, pathogenic mechanisms are significant only when they are necessary ap- 
little interest. Like Western physicians, the Subanun do not know the patho- 
genic agents of many of their diseases, but, unlike the former, the Subanun 
consider this lack of knowledge to be of trivial rather than of crucial therapeu- 
tic significance. Consequently a large number of Subanun diseases lack stand- 


purtenances to diagnosis or to etiological explanations. Otherwise they are of 


ard pathogenic explanations, and many disease cases go by without any effort 
except by the ethnographer) to elicit them from consultants or supernaturals. 

1.2. Prodromal criteria are diagnostically significant responses to questions 
of the origin or ‘prodrome’ (puunan en) of a given illness, the ‘prodrome’ al- 
ways referring toa prior and diagnostically distinct condition. A derivative dis- 
ease is one whose diagnosis depends on its having a specified prodrome. When 
referring to a derivative disease, a query about its prodrome must be answered 
by another disease name, previously applicable to the illness. A spontaneous 
disease, in contrast, is one for which the response to a query about prodromes 
can be ‘there is no prodrome’ (nda? ig puunan en). 

Figure 2 shows a number of illnesses whose diagnoses depend on their hav- 
ing passed through specific other stages. One cannot have begwak ‘deep ulcer’ 
unless one has previously, as part of the same ‘illness,’ had nuka ‘eruption,’ 
beldut ‘sore,’ and baga? ‘ulcer,’ in that order. ‘Eruption’ (nuka), on the other 
hand, need have no prodrome, though it sometimes begins as ‘rash’ (pugu). 
The latter disease is always spontaneous. 

For any derivative disease, a given prodrome is a necessary but not a 
sufficient diagnostic criterion. If the evidence of other criteria overwhelmingly 
points to a contrary diagnosis, one must conclude—since the criteriality of the 
prodrome cannot be discounted —that the previous diagnosis, or current infor- 
mation about it, is erroneous. Thus an informant insisted that an inflammation 
on my leg was an inflamed insect bite (pagid) rather than an inflamed wound 
faniu meyebag), even though I had told him I thought it originated as a ‘minor 
cut.’ I simply, according to him, had not noticed the prodromal bite. In such 
cases the existence of the prodrome is deduced from its criteriality to a diag- 
nosis actually arrived at on other grounds. Our data would have been much 
improved had we earlier recognized the importance of these ex post facto 
classificatory decisions as evidence of criteriality. 

1.3. Symptomatic criteria are diagnostically significant responses to a vari- 
ety of questions about the attributes of an illness currently perceptible to pa- 
tient or observer. These are the most frequent, wide-ranging, and complex of 
diagnostic criteria. Our data are not, in fact, complete enough to list, or even 
to enumerate, all the questions, with all their contrasting responses, necessary 
to define in explicit Subanun terms the symptomatic differences among all dis- 
ease categories. Moreover, we can present here, in analyzed form, only a small 


proportion of the data we do have. 
To exemplify symptomatic criteria we shall discuss several major questions 
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that occur repeatedly in the diagnosis of a variety of illnesses; then we shall 
illustrate how these and other criterial contrasts intersect to define a segment 
of skin-disease terminology. 

Specifications of locale along several dimensions provide fundamental cri- 
teria of Subanun diagnosis, closely relating to selection of appropriate thera- 
peutic measures, to prognostic judgment, and to the evaluation of the disabling 
potential of an illness. First of all, disease symptoms can be located along a 
dimension of depth or penetration with two basic contrasts: ‘external’ (diba- 
baw) and ‘internal’ (dialem), depending on the presence or absence of visible 
lesions on the surface of the body. An external disease may penetrate to pro- 
duce internal symptoms as well as external lesions, in which case the disease 
has ‘sunk’ (milegday). Rarely, a disease may penetrate to the other side of the 
body producing ‘balancing’ (milimpay) or ‘pierced’ (milapus) lesions. Penetra- 
tion is prognostic of seriousness; the therapy of a number of skin diseases aims 
at preventing ‘sinking.’ 

Those diseases which may be pinpointed anatomically (in Subanun terms, 
of course) are localized diseases. Should an initially localized condition begin to 
spread to adjacent areas within the same penetration level, then it will often 
fall into a new and distinct disease category. The distinction between circum- 
scribed and spreading conditions pertains especially to external lesions. If a 
sore’ (beldut) becomes multilesional (misarak), it is no longer beldut, but 
selimbunul ‘spreading sore.’ Other diseases for which spreading is an important 
diagnostic criterion are ‘spreading rash’ (/elimasu?), ‘spreading eruption’ 
(nenapan), ‘yaws’ (buketaw), and ‘spreading itch’ (dugais). The Subanun de- 
scribe an external condition that covers all or most of the body surface as 
mipugus or miluup, the latter term also designating a completely dibbled rice 
held. 

Degree of penetration and spreading correlate closely with prognostic 
severity, hence their diagnostic importance. Distinctions of specific locales 
scem to reflect in part the disabling potential of a disease. Thus, lesions on the 
hands and feet often receive different designations from similar lesions else- 
where on the body; compare baga? ‘proximal ulcer’ with felemaw ‘distal ulcer.’ 
\mong itchy skin diseases which seldom cause severe discomfort, distinctions 
of locale correspond with unsightliness. Thus the Subanun, who regard these 
diseases as extremely disfiguring, distinguish lesions hidden by clothing from 
those visible on a clothed body: compare dbuni ‘hidden ringworm’ with buyayag 
‘exposed ringworm.’ 

Specifications of interior locales usually refer to the area below an external 
reference point: the ‘head,’ ‘chest,’ ‘xiphoid,’ ‘side,’ ‘waist,’ ‘abdomen,’ and so 
on. The only internal organs commonly named as disease locales are the ‘liver’ 
ind the ‘spleen.’ The liver in Subanun anatomical conceptions is somewhat 
akin to the heart in popular Western notions. (We recorded no Subanun dis- 
cases attributed to the heart.) The choice of the spleen as a disease locale seems 
to represent an instance of Subanun medical acumen. The term for spleen, 
alip (identified during dissections of pigs), names a disease characterized by 
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externally visible or palpable swelling attributed to this organ. The Subanun 
regard nalip as a complication of actual or latent malaria (¢aig). In Western 
medicine, an enlarged spleen (splenomegaly) may indicate malaria infection 
(Shattuck, 1951:50). 

Most peoples probably single out disorders of sensation as one of the most 
pertinent characteristics of diseases: witness our own stock query, ‘How are 
you feeling?”’ The Subanun ask ‘Does it hurt?” (mesait ma). The contrasting 
replies to this question are, first, an affirmative, ‘Yes, it hurts’; second, a 
denial of pain followed by a specification of a contrasting, nonpainful, but still 
abnormal sensation, “‘No, it doesn’t hurt; it itches”; and, third, a blanket nega- 
tion implying no abnormal sensation. Thus the Subanun labels a number of 
contrasting types of sensation and uses them to characterize and differentiate 
diseases. 

The contrast between ‘pain’ (mesait or megeel) and ‘itch’ or ‘irritation’ 
(matel) has special relevance to skin lesions. ‘Sores’ ‘hurt,’ whereas scaly le- 
sions ‘itch.’ But should a sore-like lesion both ‘itch’ and at the same time multi- 
ply and spread, a distinctive and serious disease is indicated: buketaw ‘yaws.’ 
The type of sensation also indicates possible pathogenic agents. Pain usually 
follows some kind of trauma so if the patient has suffered no obvious injury, the 
supernaturals have very likely inflicted an invisible wound. Itchiness signals 
the presence of an irritating agent, often glayis ‘plant floss.’ 

Once a condition has been labelled ‘painful’ in contrast to other possibil- 
ities, the kind of pain can be specified at a subordinate level of contrast. How- 
ever, the Subanun make such specifications more in contexts of complaining 
about discomfort than in diagnosing. Consequently the terms descriptive of 
pain are often chosen for their rhetorical rather than denotative value. Such 
terms resemble English metaphors: ‘burning,’ ‘piercing,’ ‘splitting,’ ‘throb- 
bing.’ 

There are, of course, many other sensations criterial to diagnosis and a long 
list of diagnostic questions referring to appearances and to bodily functions. 
Rather than attempting to discuss each of these, it will be of greater methodo- 
logical advantage to illustrate how a series of questions with their contrasting 
answers defines one small segment of the disease terminology. Figure 3 dia- 
grams the criterial definitions of the types of ‘sores’ (de/dut) distinguished by 
the Subanun (cf. Figure 1). The ‘sores’ contrast with ‘inflammations’ (meye- 
bag) in having the prodrome nuka ‘eruption.’ ‘Inflammations’ and ‘sores,’ on 
the other hand, fall together in contrast to many other skin diseases in being 
‘painful’ (mesait) rather than ‘itchy’ (matel). Answers to questions of spread, 
severity, distality (hands and feet vs. rest of body), and depth differentiate all 


the sores. 

Depth, and especially severity, are not sharply defined by distinctive cues. 
In the case of ‘sores,’ size, persistence, and a variety of specific symptoms may 
point to severity: suppuration (dun ig mata nen), opening (miterak), hot sensa- 
tion (minit), throbbing pain (kendulendut), intermittent burning pain (metik). 
Although not explicitly stated, judgment of severity is, in fact, partially a 
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function of social-role contingencies. Do the patient and his consultants wish to 
emphasize the former’s crippling disability, which prevents him from discharg- 
ing an expected obligation? Or do they wish to communicate that the patient’s 
lesion is not serious enough to interfere with his duties? Diagnosis is not an 
automatic response to pathological stimuli; it is a social activity whose results 
hinge in part on role-playing strategies. 


beldut ‘sore’ 
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Fic. 3. Criteria] Contrasts Differentiating the ‘Sores’ 


1.4. Etiological criteria are diagnostically significant responses to questions 
of ‘etiology’; how did the patient ‘encounter’ (melabet) his illness? These ques- 
tions ask “‘Why did it happen to me?” rather than “‘What causes this kind of 
disease?”’ Diagnostic knowledge of the kind of disease does not give knowledge 
of ‘etiology’ in this sense. Confident determination of etiological circumstances 
requires communication by divination or seance with the supernaturals. Since 
this kind of communication tends to be costly, patients reserve etiological 
searching for cases when ordinary ‘medicinal’ (kebuluyan) treatments predi- 
cated on diagnosis have not met with success. Etiological determination gen- 
crally enables the patient to undertake propitiatory rituals (kamu) with thera- 
peutic value. But some etiological circumstances, notably those involving 
human agency, cannot be counteracted by propitiations to supernaturals. 
These cases require treatment with specially acquired ‘medicines’ such as 
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‘charms’ (pegbeliyen), ‘amulets’ (buluy penapu), ‘potions’ (gaplas), and ‘anti 
dotes’ (tekuli?). When illnesses have a medicinally treatable etiology, the dis- 
ease is then named for the etiological circumstance regardless of previous 
symptomatic diagnosis. There are seven such diseases, only two of which were 
recorded as diagnoses during my two years in the field: mibuyag ‘bewitched’ 
and pigbuluyan ‘poisoned.’ 

In view of other descriptions of primitive medicine, the surprising fact 
about Subanun diagnosis is that in naming all but seven of the 186 human dis- 
ease categories, diagnostic questions refer directly to the empirical evidence of 
the disease itself and its history. The exceptional cases result from these few 
etiological circumstances whose determination by divination or seance neces- 
sitates renaming the illness they caused. Otherwise the results of etiological 
determinations do not affect previously determined empirical diagnoses. A 
deity may have to inform a Subanun how and why he got sick, but the symp- 
toms themselves normally provide the information to name the disease, and by 
naming it, the Subanun is well on the road to prognosis and preliminary ther 
apy. 
2.1. Elementary criteria are those whose linguistic expression is not a dis- 
ease name. ‘Pain (mesait) is an elementary criterion because mesait, by itself, 
cannot function as a disease name. 

2.2. Complex criteria are themselves diagnostic categories labelled by a dis 
ease name. ‘Malaria’ (/aig), for example, is diagnosed by the presence of the 
disease ‘fever’ (panas) plus the elementary criterion of ‘periodic chills’ (se 
leyaun). The disease ‘fever’ (panas) is, in turn, diagnosed by the presence of the 
disease ‘malaise’ (mesait glawas) plus the elementary criterion of ‘feeling 
feverish’ (mpanas). Earlier we noted that some illnesses require a simultaneous 
conjunctive description by more than one disease name, e.g., ‘stomach ache 
and headache.’ A few conjunctive combinations diagnose distinct disease cate- 
gories. The diseases ‘stomach ache’ (mesait tian), ‘difficult breathing’ (bektus), 
and ‘chest pains’ (mesait gegdeb) function as complex criteria in the diagnosis of 
ba?us, a systemic disease for which we have devised no satisfactory gloss. 


The Significance of Diagnosis 

The diagnostic criteria distinguishing one Subanun disease from another, 
in their explicit verbal formulation by informants, define conceptually distinct, 
mutually exclusive categories at each level of contrast. Informants rarely dis- 
agree in their verbal descriptions of what makes one disease different from an- 
other. This does not mean, however, that they are equally consistent in their 
naming of actual disease cases. Two informants may agree that the ulcers 
baga? and begwak differ in degree of penetration, yet disagree on whether a par- 
ticular ulcer they are examining exhibits sufficient depth to exemplify begwak. 
The “real” world of disease presents a continuum of symptomatic variation 
which does not always fit neatly into conceptual pigeonholes. Consequently 
the diagnosis of a particular condition may evoke considerable debate: one 
reason a patient normally solicits diagnostic advice from a variety of people. 
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But the debate does not concern the definition of a diagnostic category, for that 
is clear and well known; it concerns the exemplariness of a particular set of 
symptoms to the definition (cf. Goodenough 1956: 215). 

Conceptually the disease world, like the plant world, exhaustively divides 
into a set of mutually exclusive categories. Ideally every illness either fits into 
one category or is describable as a conjunction of several categories. Subanun 
may debate, or not know, the placement of a particular case, but to their minds 
that reflects a deficiency in their individual knowledge, not a deficiency in the 
' classificatory system. As long as he accepts it as part of his habitat and not 
foreign,’ a Subanun, when confronted with an illness, a plant, or an animal, 
may say he does not know the name. He will never say there is no name. The 
+ conceptual exhaustiveness of the Subanun classification of natural phenomena 
' contrasts with the reported situation among many other peoples. 

; Diagnosis—the decisior of what ‘name’ to apply to an instance of ‘being 
ick’—is a pivotal cognitive step in the selection of culturally appropriate re- 


| sponses to illness by the Subanun. It bears directly on the selection of ordinary, 
hotanically-derived, medicinal remedies from 724 recorded alternatives. The 
results of this selection, in turn, influence efforts to reach prognostic and etio- 
logical decisions, which, in their turn, govern the possible therapeutic need for 
a variant of one of 61 basic, named types of propitiatory offerings. All of these 
decisions and resul'ing actions can have far-reaching social and economic con- 
quence es, 

In this paper we have presented some methodological devices which we 
feel are effective in delimiting the basis for decisions underlying terminological 
ystems. Unfortunately, while in the field we did not reach even the methodo- 
logical sophistication of this article. Consequently, our data have proved de- 
ficient at a number of critical points. 


NOTES 
' Field work among the Subanun, conducted in 1953-54 and 1957-58, was supported by 
grants from the U. S. Government, Yale Southeast Asia Studies Program, and Smith, Kline, and 
French Co. The bulk of the data upon which this analysis is based were obtained in 1957-58 in 
the Gulu Disakan and Lipay regions northeast of Sindangan Bay in the interior of Zamboanga 
del Norte Province. All linguistic forms cited are from the Eastern Subanun dialect of this region. 
(he frequent use of the first person plural in this article is not a rhetorical device but reflects the 


indispensable participation of my wife, Carolyn M. Frake, in the collection of field data. My 
handling of this material has profited from lengthy discussions with Harold Conklin and Volney 
Steflire. Dell Hymes and Clyde Kluckhohn made helpful criticisms of an earlier draft of this paper. 

2 There is no standard lexeme labelling the category that contrasts with man in the sense of 

inly male. The most likely polylexemic designation is probably ‘“‘not a real man.”’ 

* English kinship classification requires a special definition of affinity to contrast “in-laws” 
vith other kin, some of whom (like FaSiHu) are connected to ego by a marriage link but are 
categorized with consanguineals (like FaBr). This definition provides that kin of different genera- 

ms connected by a marriage link qualify as affinals only if the marriage link is in the lower 
generation. 

* Latin Americanists should recognize this term (see Redfield and Redfield 1940:65). Dis- 
ease names adopted from Spanish pasmo or pasma are widespread in the Philippines. This was the 
only Subanun disease name of obvious Spanish origin that we recorded. 
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Brief Communication 


ABORIGINAL SEA NAVIGATION BETWEEN MIDDLE AND SOUTH AMERICA 


As historical evidence for possible pre-Spanish sea navigation and trade be- 
tween Middle and South America, a subject of growing interest and recently 
considered by Borhegyi (1959) and Coe (1960), following is an excerpt and 
translation from a Spanish document of 1525 that includes information on 
proposed exploration of the Pacific from Zacatula on the west coast of Mexico, 
(Torres de Mendoza 1864-1884): 


Carta del contador Rodrigo de Albornoz a Su Magestad dando cuenta de los Gltimos sucesos 
ocurridos en Nueva Espafia . . . [México], 15 de Diciembre de 1525. [Original document in 
Archivo General de Indias (Sevilla), Patronato 184, ramo 2; published in Coleccién de documentos 
inéditos . . . de Indias, 13:45-84, ref. 63-64.] 


... Los dos navfos que se hacfan en Zacatula y un bergantin estén acabados, y pudieran luego ir 
a descubrir y seguir camino de la Especerfa, que segund los pilotos aqui dicen, por su punto y 
cartas no esta de Zacatula de 600 a 700 leguas, y hay nuevas de indios que dicen que en el camino 
hay islas ricas de perlas y piedras, y siendo a la parte del Sur, ha de haber, segGn raz6n, oro en 
abundancia; y preguntando a los indios de aquella costa de Zacatula c6mo saben que debe haber 
por allf islas, dicen que muchas veces oyeron a sus padres y abuelos que de cierto en cierto tiempo 
solian venir a aquella costa indios de ciertas islas hacia el Sur que sefialan, y que venfan en unas 
grandes piraguas y les trafan alli cosas gentiles de rescate y llevaban ellos otras de la tierra, y que 
algunas veces, cuando la mar andaba braba, que suele haber grandes olas en aquella parte del 
Sur m4s que en otra parte ninguna, se quedaban los que venfan ac4 cinco a seis meses, hasta que 
venfa el buen tiempo, e sosegaba la mar e se tornaban a ir; y asi se tiene por cierto hay islas cerca, 
y que hay razén de ser ricas... 


Translation 


Letter from the royal accountant Rodrigo de Albornoz to His Majesty, reporting on the latest 
events in New Spain . . . [Mexico], 15 December, 1525. 


... The two ships that were under construction in Zacatula and one brigantine are completed 
and could soon sail on [a voyage] of discovery for the Spice Islands, which, the pilots here say, 
according to reckoning and their maps, are no more than 600 to 700 leagues away; and there are 
reports from the Indians who say that on the way there are islands rich in pearls and precious 
stones, and being toward the south, there is reason to suppose that there is gold in abundance; 
and on being questioned how they know that there should be islands in that direction, the Indians 
of the Zacatula coast say that often they heard their fathers and grandfathers relate that from 
time to time Indians from certain islands toward the south, which they point to, would come to 
this coast in large canoes, and they brought there exquisite things which they would trade for 
local products; and sometimes when the sea grew rough, for there were much larger waves there 
than at any other part of the south [coast], those that had come would stay for five or six months 
until good weather occurred and the sea became calm, and then they would depart; and thus it 
is certain that there are islands near, and there is reason [to think] that they are rich ones... 


This record of Indian tradition points to regular trading expeditions by sea 
undertaken by an unidentified people from islands [or mainland?] somewhere 
south of Mexico, and indicates that the traders reached as far north as the 
mouth of the Balsas River (at Zacatula). Although there is no way of knowing 
definitely the provenience of these seafarers, the report that they traveled in 
‘large canoes” and brought ‘“‘exquisite things” to trade would suggest either of 
two aboriginal groups: (1) the Cueva Indians of Coclé culture, who inhabited 
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the Pacific coast of Panama and possibly the Pearl Islands, and who made 
coastwise voyages in canoes that would hold up to 50 or 60 people (Oviedo y 
Valdés, IIT; 159 [book 29, chapt. 32]); or (2) the Mantefio Indians of the Ecu- 
adorian coast, who are reported to have had large boats equipped with sails and 
built-in shelters, and who were skilled navigators and renowned traders. 
(Oviedo y Valdés, I1V:122 [book 43, chapt. 3]; Jijén y Caamafio 1940: 11: 92-3), 

Several trait similarities between various points along the Pacific coast of 
Middle America and Ecuador, as described by Willey (1955), Evans and Meg- 
gers (1957), Borhegyi (1959), Coe (1960), and others would favor the Man- 
tefio as the seagoing traders. Coe has shown from pottery types that contact 
between Guatemala and Ecuador (probably by sea) may have been established 
in pre-classical times. The document quoted above might indicate that this 
contact was still carried on almost to the time of the Spanish conquest. It is 
reasonable to suppose that if the Ecuadorians made trading voyages as far as 
the mouth of the Balsas in Mexico, they would put in at various points along 
the Middle American coast (including the Pearl Islands off Panama) for 
supplies, if not for trade. 

Willey (1955) has suggested the striking similarity in metallurgical tech- 
niques between the northern Inca area and southwestern Mexico. The lateness 
of metallurgy in the latter area is well known. Since bad weather often forced 
the unidentified traders of the document to stay along the Zacatula coast for as 
long as five to six months, there might have been time to have introduced 
many South American traits, including the mining and metallurgical arts that 
involved the use of copper, tin, and silver, as well as of gold. 

Intensive archeological investigations along the southwestern coast of 
Mexico, especially in the lower Balsas area, may bring to light further evidence 
of pre-Spanish contact by sea between Middle and South America. The recon- 
naissance survey reported by Lehmann (1947) along the southwestern coast of 
Mexico is hardly conclusive. 

Proponents of transpacific diffusion might point to Polynesia as a third 
possible point of origin for the seamen mentioned in the document, which 
specifies that these people came from “certain islands toward the south.’’ How- 
ever, the implication is that these islands were rich in pearls, which would 
point to those off the coast of Panama, rather than toward Polynesia. More- 
over, the Zacatulans’ use of the word “‘indios”’ for these traders, the implied re- 
currence of their visits to the Mexican coast (‘‘de cierto en cierto tiempo’’), 
and the extraordinary difficulties of navigation from Polynesia eastward to the 
Middle American coast would seem to weaken the possibility of an Oceanic 


origin. 
. Robert C. West 
Louisiana State University 
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Letter to the Editor 


THE INSTITUTE FOR INTERCULTURAL STUDIES AND 
JAPANESE STUDIES 
Sir: 

The prefatory comment to Dr. Sofue’s valuable bibliography on the work of Ameri- 
can social anthropologists on Japan (Sofue 1960) includes certain misunderstandings 
which I am sure he would wish to correct. The Council for Intercultural Relations, 
founded in 1940 and renamed the Institute for Intercultural Studies, Inc., in 1944, is a 
small research organization, originally founded by Gregory Bateson, Lawrence Frank, 
Harold Wolff, the late Ruth Benedict, Lyman Bryson, Edwin Embree, and myself. Its 
primary purpose is ‘‘to stimulate or conduct scholarly or scientific research and writing 
dealing with the behavior, customs, psychology and social organization of the various 
peoples and nations of the world, with special attention to those peoples and those as- 
pects of their life which are most likely to affect intercultural and international rela- 
tions.” This group did pioneer the work on studies of national character through 
anthropological methods, and Geoffrey Gorer’s original memorandum on Japanese 
character was issued jointly by the Institute for Intercultural Studies and the Com- 
mittee for National Morale, a wartime institution devoted to the application of the 
social sciences to wartime problems. IIS is a small group of voluntary professional 
scholars; it has never had a paid professional staff, such as the article suggests. One of 
its principal activities was, and is, circulating memoranda and reprints on pertinent 
topics, such as Gorer’s “‘Japanese Character Structure,” later condensed (1943). The 
Institute was never dissolved and continues to function today as a focus for pertinent 
research. 

In the course of the war, Geoffrey Gorer joined the staff of the Office of War Infor- 
mation where he made a distance study of Burma, and he was succeeded in this re- 
sponsibility by Ruth Benedict, who did wartime studies of Roumania, Thailand, the 
Netherlands, and Germany and, at the end of the war, of Japan. These latter studies of 
Japan resulted in her book, The Chrysanthemum and the Sword. After her return to her 
professorial post at Columbia University, where she had inaugurated a series of studies 
of modern culture, Columbia University Research in Contemporary Cultures was set 
up under her direction, at the request of the Office of Naval Research. After her death 
in 1948, I completed the project and directed the series of successor projects, Studies in 
Soviet Culture and Studies in Contemporary Culture, which were conducted under the 
auspices of the American Museum of Natural History, under contracts with the Rand 
Corporation, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and the Office of Naval Re- 
search. I have discussed these relationships in some detail elsewhere (Mead 1959). 

Our principal attention was at no time on Japan, but rather upon a wide spectrum 
of contemporary cultures in those respects which were equally important for coopera- 
tive and antagonistic relationships between national groups. 

It also seems unfortunate to perpetuate the statement that Geoffrey Gorer derived 
“the bellicose and formal characteristics of the Japanese” from ‘‘the strict toilet train- 
ing of infants.’’ As in other studies of national character, methods of child rearing were 
analyzed as clues both to the processes of character formation, in a given generation, 
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and to some emphases in the national culture. Culture is never derived from child 
rearing practices, but child rearing practices are a significant factor in cultural trans- 


mission and culture change. 
MARGARET MEAD, Secretary 


Institute for Intercultural Studies 
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Book Reviews 


ETHNOLOGY 


In the Company of Man: Twenty Portraits by Anthropologists. Edited by Josepu B. 
CASAGRANDE. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1960. xvi, 540 pp. $6.50. 


Reviewed by M. Stanford University 


This is a study of anthropological informants, and to a lesser degree of the field 
skills of anthropologists in dealing with informants. It is also an excitingly new method 
of presenting the subject matter of anthropology, not least of all because its fascinating 
materials and lucid, nontechnical writing can span a remarkably wide range of audi- 
ences: professionals, graduates and undergraduates, and lay readers. The editor, in a 
useful preface on the field work situation, speaks of the tie between an anthropologist 
and a key informant as being in final analysis “unique among the various forms of hu- 
man association.” Adapting the well-known “mirror” metaphor from Kluckhohn, he 
likens the twenty sketches of informants to a ‘‘virtual gallery, a hall of mirrors’ in 
which can be glimpsed “‘in full variety the endless reflected image of man.”’ 

Anthropologists often have to give patient explanations of the nonrandom pro- 
cedures with which they select informants, a matter which is brought out excellently in 
each sketch. The editor had the same problem in explaining his selection of participat- 
ing authors. His aim, he says, was to cover ‘‘a wide range of geographical areas, of 
cultures, and of types of individuals” (the last criterion meaning informants, not 
anthropologists). Speaking first of area representation, he immediately lists gaps, 
e.g., Central America, Middle East. The cases, however, do span “hunters and gather- 
ers, herdsmen and horticulturalists, nomads and villagers, primitives and peasants.” 
They are presented in area sequence from Oceania westward through Southeast Asia, 
India, and Africa to the Americas, while in any region they are ordered, “rather im- 
pressionistically,”” to provide “contrasts of style, tone, and subject,” or in a few 
instances to ‘‘juxtapose sketches of comparable persons.’ The editor regrets that 
only in two cases are women the primary subjects. He offers no direct comment on his 
choice of anthropological authors, of whom four of the twenty are women. 

The bulk of the material in each presentation consists of a biographical sketch of 
the informant which the author chose to make his central figure—{amily setting, per- 
sonality characteristics, marital and extramarital adventures, achievements, anxieties, 
and, in a number of instances, circumstances of death. To a remarkable degree, the 
anthropologists manage to retain their professional habit of anonymity other than 
the expected “I first met...” 
my warm friend’’; ‘Our relations were professional rather than personal.” Still less is 


; was my interpreter for . . . years’’; became 


the anthropologist shown exercising his skills in interaction with the informant: a 
‘“‘methods” facet which some readers might expect to find dominating the work. But 
there are some exceptions: even brilliant depictions in miniature of the field work 
situation. 

Some authors chose to depict a man of authority, showing usefully how anthro- 
pologists must establish working relations, and if possible develop rapport, with elite 
persons. Raymond Firth leads off by delineating the Polynesian aristocrat, Pa Fenu- 
atara, a chief among chiefs during his first field visit in 1928-29 to Tikopia Island, 
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and a venerable elder turned Christian who had “made his peace with change” when 
seen again in a 1952 visit. He also shows the anthropologist benignly, yet sometimes 
listurbingly, tangled in the web of local kinship. Thomas Gladwin presents Petrus 
Maoilo, chief of Moen island in Micronesian Truk. Petrus is busy with governmental 
affairs now that Americans, coming in the wake of Spaniards, Germans, and Japanese, 
have established a district administrative headquarters there. He can say things to 
the anthropologist that are not said to the White official or missionary. John Hitchcock 
reports on Surat Singh, head judge and “lord” of a Rajput village in central India, 
busy with intricate politics of his community and kin-group. Ian Cunnison rides with 
Hurgas Merida, the omda of Arab cattle nomads in the Sudan, who spends much of 
his time persuading the sheikhs of his tribe to collect, and even to hand over, the 
government poll tax. 

Gaining the confidence of religious leaders is among the most delicate yet essential 
of anthropological tasks. Victor Turner writes of Muchona the Hornet, an elderly 
gnome of a “witchdoctor” among the Ndembu of Northern Rhodesia, homeless, more 
at ease among women than among men, compassionate, patently a charlatan at times. 
Laura Bohannan pictures the “frightened witch,” Shingir, a Tiv man of northern 
Nigeria, who ranges in behavior from the dignity of a chief to the sloppy and obscene. 
Cooperation was here based on mutual usefulness, he to help with accommodation 
and other arrangements, and with information on ritual, she to supply medicines for 
his practice, and to report favorably on him to the government. Editor Casagrande 
takes us to the cabin of an Ojibwa ancient, John Mink, to smoke the sacred tobacco 
and reminisce on the more than ninety years of his experience, marked by the “passing 
of a way of life.’’ John still has at his fingertips the rich lore of medicines, conducts 
shaman rituals, and is the “foremost priest” of the Medicine Lodge. William Sturte- 
vant, meeting an old Seminole “medicine maker,” Josie Billie, of whom he had previ- 
ously read, finds him sitting on the grass near the church; he willingly talks into a 
recorder and later takes part in extensive formal and informal interviews. 

Such leaders of traditional type usually have had extensive experience in mediating 
hetween their people and the outsiders increasingly pressing in on them. Not all 
mediators, however, are elite in this sense. Margaret Mead warmly describes a “weaver 
of the border’? between two cultural worlds, Mrs. Phebe Parkinson, daughter of an 
\merican sailor who had married a Samoan wile of high rank. With her husband, a 
surveyor and amateur ethnologist, she settled in New Guinea during German times. 
Some 13 pages of biography dictated by her to the author in 1929 are included ver- 
batim, and reveal that rare specimen, a thoroughly knowledgeable informant who uses 
the anthropologist as an amanuensis. Going to the Nilgiri hills of India, David Mandel- 
baum shows a Kota tribesman, Sulli, the reformer: first to wear European clothes, cut 
his hair short, drive a truck, become a successful entrepreneur, and otherwise be on 
the side of change. Daring profound opposition, he constantly challenged others to 
follow. In older life, however, Sulli “‘came to a certain peace” with tradition. Robert 
Lowie’s Crow interpreter, Jim Carpenter, product of a Catholic school, fluent in 
English, had been branded by local Whites a “‘shiftless, besotted, troublemaking 
brawler’ when in 1910 he was first put to work. A number of his letters sent from the 
reservation, and quoted by the author, show him turned anthropological collaborator. 
One of the books Jim wanted sent for his reading was called Hell Up-to-Date. Clyde 
Kluckhohn delineates Bill Begay, Navaho “‘politician,”’ leaning to the conservative, 
antimission faction, yet ready to compromise—change had to come, but not too fast. 
His unusual control of English, and his love of manipulating people, make him a focus 
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jor ‘enormous trust and distrust.’ These sketches show the gains and the problems oi 
using the exceptional or deviant person as informant or interpreter. 

Younger persons can also become memorable. Harold Conklin delicately portrays 
an adolescent girl, Maling, of a Mangyan mountain group on Mindoro island in the 
Philippines. He concentrates particularly on one day when a birth occurs in her family, 
amid unfavorable omens. The field record of another day in Maling’s hamlet includes 
the recording of songs—one of the vital glimpses of the anthropologist at work. James 
Watson presents a young New Guinea highlander, Bantao, whose life already bridges 
from the oldtime “killing and sorcery” to the age of the government jail, which he knew 
from the inside. Aspiring to status, he had become ‘‘washed”’ (baptized), and was an 
“opening man” responsible for evangelizing his village. Though Bantao ‘‘seemed to 
want to be” a good informant, anything he speaks of beyond his immediate personal 
experience tends to be confused, distorted by self-praise and self-pity, “‘wistful and 
tentative” in the face of old and new. Charles Wagley selects Champukwi, a youth of 
the remote Tapirapé in central Brazil, congenial as an informant, yet with no out- 
standing talent or prestige. The etuically charged problem of making indigenous per- 
sons anthropological inquirers and then leaving them behind is notably poignant here. 
Yet it does not seem to worry this youth, as when on a first visit to the frontier town 
he sneaks out to where the Brazilian women bathe to see if they are anatomically dif- 
ferent. John Adair’s **Pueblo” war veteran, Marcus Tafoya, of the American South- 
west, tells expansively of his sexual and other adventures aboard. But, married into 


’ ‘ 


a prominent family carrying important religious leadership, he is fearful of being 
branded a ‘‘White-lover’’ through too public association with the anthropologist. 
Marcus, the author says, reflects “the atmosphere of anxiety that pervades life in the 
pueblo and touches all within its reach.” 

Two special cases delineate piquantly the experience of a woman anthropologist 
using a male major domo in the field. Cora DuBois writes of the “‘form and substance 
of status” in analyzing her relation to Ali ben Usmus, the Javanese djongos (‘“‘boy’’) 
whom she took to Alor, and also his relation to the local community. This deft house- 
hold manager, mentor, friend, and informant counted her as his nonja (“‘lady’’), 
combining loyalty and intimacy with deference. Ethel Albert’s ‘“‘boy,’”? Muntu, in 
African Urundi, adopted with more difficulty the role of a “‘privileged personal ser- 
vant,” treating her as his “superior and protector.’”’ Both Ali and Muntu had their 
troubles with the local people, particularly the latter, who was an upper class Batutsi, 
and seemingly a “fantastic caricature of the brooding, plotting herder, filled with 
hostilities and anxieties, jealousy and fear.” 

All these eighteen individuals are seen as caught more or less in acculturative ex- 
periences. In the remaining two cases, such experiences have what the editor calls 
‘shattering effects.’’ William Stanner first observed Durmugan, a Daly river aborigine 
in Australia, in the midst of an intergroup fight. Over the next twenty years this power- 
ful man was seen as cult leader, expert dancer, hunter, menial laborer for Europeans, 
dignified informant, and a man caught increasingly with his fellows between two almost 
irreconcilable worlds. Edmund Carpenter portrays Ohnainewk, Eskimo hunter, given 
to dreams and trances. Not satisfied with the White man’s odd jobs, and disappointed 
that the mission fails to make him a lay catechist, he leaves for a ‘cleaner land” to 
build his igloo on the barrens. He is a “brooding, unquiet man’’; his wives taunt and 
deceive him, yet he is proud of his family; death, he senses, is everywhere. Ohnainewk 
is an “‘enthusiastic Christian”’ and speaks “‘periect English.” 

Editor Casagrande, in a one and a half page overview which the reviewer would 
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have liked to have seen considerably expanded, comments first on such acculturation 
phenomena. He also discerns a “recurrent theme of personal tragedy,” in some cases 
‘muted,”’ but in others ‘reaching the proportions of a kind of cosmic doom.” “No 
composite portrait emerges,” he says, of the “happy savage,”’ though several sketches 
show for the young “a sense of life’s promise,” and for the old “‘of fulfilment.” All 
those portrayed, however, give a “forcible” impression of “individuality and personal 
worth.” 

The writing in this book is exceptionally literate, the varying styles of presentation 
give it rich texture, and the format is excellent. Among the considerable number of 
photographs are closeups of each of the twenty informants, and a world map shows 
the ethnic groups represented. A companion volume delineating the anthropologists in 
the field as seen by such informants as these might be equally valuable. 


Being a Palauan. H. G. BARNetr. (Case Studies in Cultural Anthropology, edited by 
George and Louise Spindler.) (A Holt-Dryden Book.) New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1960. vii, 87 pp., bibliography, frontispiece, map. $1.25 (paper bound). 

Bunyaro: An African Kingdom. Joun Beattie. (Case Studies in Cultural Anthro- 
pology, edited by George and Louise Spindler.) (A Holt-Dryden Book.) New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1960. ix, 86 pp., bibliography, frontispiece, map. $1.25 
(paper bound). 

The Tiwi of North Australia. C. W. M. Hart AND ARNOLD R. PILLING. (Case Studies 
in Cultural Anthropology, edited by George and Louise Spindler.) (A Holt-Dryden 
Book.) New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1960. ix, 118 pp., bibliography, 
frontispiece, 2 maps. $1.25 (paper bound). 

The Cheyennes: Indians of the Great Plains. E. ADAMSON HOEBEL. (Case Studies in 
Cultural Anthropology, edited by George and Louise Spindler.) (A Holt-Dryden 
Book.) New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1960. vii, 103 pp., bibliography, 
frontispiece, map. $1.25 (paper bound). 

Tepostlin: Village in Mexico. Oscar Lewis. (Case Studies in Cultural Anthropology, 
edited by George and Louise Spindler.) (A Holt-Dryden Book.) New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1960. viii, 104 pp., bibliography, illustrations, map. $1.25 
(paper bound). 

Reviewed by Epwarp M. Bruner, Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 


Anthropologists agree that it is highly desirable for the student in introductory 
courses to read descriptive accounts of non-Western peoples. We recognize that the 
strength of our discipline consists in part of the richness and variety of our subject mat- 
ter. We want the student to become familiar with societies at different levels of develop- 
ment so that he may sharpen his sense of cultural awareness. We even hope that he may 
participate vicariously in the field work experience in order to learn how ethnologists 
gather their data. 

But the problem of obtaining adequate source materials has plagued many of us 
who teach beginning courses. Our standard monographs are rarely available in suffi- 
cient quantities or they are too expensive, too technical, or too long for undergraduates. 
rhe texts, collections of readings, and brief ethnographic summaries which have 
appeared in recent years were not designed to provide full analyses of particular 
cultures. 

Precisely the kind of substantive accounts we have needed are provided by this 
new and brilliantly conceived series of case studies. Each is a complete report in itself 
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and not an abstract or reprint. The authors have utilized new data or have reworked 
material previously published for a professional audience, but in all five cases the 
volumes were especially written for the series with the undergraduate student in 
mind. The result is a happy combination of first-rate studies, not overly popularized, 
yet unencumbered with professional jargon. The format of the volumes is attractive, 
the covers colorful, and the length appropriate—long enough to give an intimate 
picture yet short enough to sustain interest. 

Taken together, the series is a most significant contribution and a sure fire anthro- 
pological best seller. The individual studies, of course, vary in style and emphasis, and 
from the pedagogical point of view, some are more successful than others. 

Barnett’s objective is to present an inside view of the Palauan world, to communi- 
cate what it means to live and die in a small village in Palau. Rejecting traditional 
categories, his chapter headings are as follows: growing up, facing the world, giving 
women credit, making a living, serving the community, making money, having a 
family, adding relatives, commanding respect, being different, enjoying life, worshiping 
gods. The difficulty with the approach, in this reviewer’s opinion, is that the structure 
of Palauan society does not emerge in clear perspective, nor do the interconnections 
between various cultural institutions. The strength of the study, however, is that it 
introduces the student to the problem of categories, presents vivid sketches of indi- 
viduals and incidents, and contains rich insights into acculturation processes. 

Beattie focuses upon social relationships on the political level of chiefs and king- 
ship, and on the community level of neighbors and kinsmen. Mythology is considered 
as a charter for the structure of authority, and history as the attitudes of present day 
peoples toward past events. Beattie is at his best analyzing contemporary social 
organization and European influence on the traditional feudal order. The study is 


impaired, however, by wordy and repetitious discussions of what the author is trying 


to do or hopes to accomplish. 

Hart and Pilling’s analysis of Tiwi marriage institutions contains some of the most 
entertaining passages this reviewer has encountered in anthropological literature. A 
delightful style combined with colorful subject matter results in a study guaranteed 
to arouse the interest of all students. Here is a society in which men under the age of 
30 have no wives at all, men under 40 are married mostly to elderly crones or toothless 
old hags, while old successful men have 20 wives each. Fathers swap their daughters in 
marriage and sons their widowed mothers. The Tiwi are probably the only people in 
the world with an illegitimacy rate of zero. The authors demonstrate how this rather 
unique deviation from a Kariera system is related to the food quest and other en- 
vironmental, economic, and socio-political factors. The final chapters consider cul- 
tural change based upon a comparison of Hart’s observations in 1928-1930 and 
Pilling’s in 1953-1954. 

Hoebel’s account of Cheyenne culture as of 1840-1860 is in the best tradition of 
Americanist studies. Based upon his own field work in 1935-1936 and upon the re- 
searches of Grinnell and others, the author presents a sound, sympathetic, and beauti- 
fully written picture of the nomadic warrior way of life. The volume is divided into 
four parts: ritual and tribal integration, social structures from family to political 
organization, subsistence and war, world view and personality. All aspects of Cheyenne 
culture and character are shown to fit together to form a consistent whole, providing 
an excellent illustration of the functional approach in anthropology. 

Lewis’ description of contemporary life in a rural Mexican village is a model oi 
clarity and precision. The amazing amount of information contained in the volume is 
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not surprising as Tepoztlén is probably the most intensively studied peasant com- 
munity in the world. In addition to the author’s three years of field work in the village, 
Tepoztlan is known through Redfield’s earlier researches, documentary material 
dating from the 16th century, and archeological data from the 10th century. The 
study focuses upon socio-economic organization, intrafamily relations, and the life 
cycle. A concluding chapter presents recent data gathered in 1956-1957 in terms of the 
changes which have occurred since 1943. 

Instructors in many kinds of courses will find a need for all or some of these five 
volumes. But we are told that the series has just started; many more comparable stud- 
ies are in various stages of completion. We can only urge the Spindlers to expedite 
their publication and thank them for bringing to us a series of major importance. 


The Religion of India: The Sociology of Hinduism and Buddhism. MAX WEBER. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Hans H. GertH AND Don MARTINDALE. Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1958. vii, 392 pp. $6.75. 


Reviewed by MILTON SINGER, University of Chicago 


In their studies of primitive religions social anthropologists have achieved some 
measure of success in connecting religious beliefs and rituals with one another and 
with social life. The method for tracing such connections goes back to Durkheim, 
Radcliffe-Brown, and Malinowski. It consists essentially in collating the varied con- 
texts in which similar beliefs and rituals occur and in abstracting a common “‘meaning” 
from these contexts. Radcliffe-Brown compared the method to that of the linguist in 
determining the meaning of words or morphemes in a newly studied language. The 
study of world religions, with their elaborate abstract theologies, learned specialists, 
and diversity of organized sects, has not shown comparable success for this ‘‘con- 
textual” method. The great cleavages between belief and practice and among levels 
of sophistication in belief have created corresponding cleavages between those who 
study ‘‘popular”’ religion, usually anthropologists and sociologists, and those who study 
the “textual” religion of the intellectuals, usually theologians, philosophers, and 
philologists. Only very recently have some anthropologists, such as M. N. Srinivas 
and the late Robert Redfield, started to develop concepts and methods that bring 
together the ‘“‘contextual’’ and “‘textual” approaches in the study of world religions. 
This trend in social anthropology would probably have crystallized a generation ago 
had Max Weber’s studies of the sociology of world religions been translated earlier. 
\lthough Weber’s work on the Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism has been 
available in English translation since 1930, the significance of the method used in 
that work for a comparative study of world religions was not \.idely appreciated 
because it concentrated on the “origins of capitalism’”’ problem and because Weber’s 
treatment of European social structure in its relation to religion was highly truncated. 
With his studies of the religions of India, China, and ancient Israel now available 
through the Free Press, it is possible to see the generality of the method of “ideal 
types” and the value of this method for the comparative study of world religions. 
Reinhard Bendix’s Max Weber: An Intellectual Portrait (Doubleday, N. Y., 1960) 
which contains a valuable interpretation of Weber’s religious studies in the perspective 
ot his total life and work will also stimulate a reappraisal of Weber’s significance. 

In his studies of Asian religions Weber is manifestly pursuing the origins of the 
capitalism problem. Not finding in Asia—particularly in India and China—a develop- 
ment of industrial capitalism comparable to that of Europe, Weber looked for the 
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explanation in the inhibiting influence of Asian religions, and in the absence of the 
cooperating causes which he believed explained European developments. Put baldly, 
Weber’s thesis is that Asian religious doctrines are so other-worldly and irrational, 
when their psychological consequences are traced, as not to yield a rational, this 
worldly secular ethic of the kind required, in his opinion, to originate industrial 
capitalism. 

Were the significance of Weber’s study limited to the “origins of capitalism”’ prob- 
lem, it would be a valuable contribution to economic history. His method and the 
applications of the method, however, carry his studies beyond the “origins” problem 
and give them a high degree of contemporary relevance. Weber himself was so confi- 
dent that he had isolated the “‘anti-capitalistic spirit’? of Hindiusm, that he too 
seriously the possibility that the industrial institutions brought into India under 
British influence, and the Indian national movements, would probably collapse with 
the withdrawal of that influence (pp. 325, 328). 

“When today, the penetration of Indian society by capitalistic interests is alread) 
so extensive that they can no longer be eliminated, it is still possible for some eminent 
English students of the land to argue on good grounds that the removal of the thin 
conquering strata of Europeans and the Pax Britannica enforced by them would open 
wide the life and death struggle of inimical castes, confessions, and tribes; the old 
feudal robber romanticism of the Indian middle ages would again break forth” (p. 325). 
Indian nationalism and modern reform movements he also sees as “foreign to the basic 
character” of “historical Hinduism” and as appealing only to European-educated o1 
European-influenced intellectuals. He believed, in other words, that he had identified 
a general causal relationship—an “affinity,”’ he sometimes calls it—between types ot 
religious belief and the ethics of everyday life, a relationship which explains how 
religious movements can influence that life and in what general direction (Bendix, 
p. 84). 

Weber’s method, then, is not simply the method of an economic historian. It is 
more akin to the social anthropologists’ delineation of “‘culture patterns” and “social 
structure,’ and of the functional relations between them. It involves, among other 
things, a kind of introspective empathy. Analyzing a particular set of religious beliefs, 
Weber asks himself what effects in feeling and conduct would follow for a person who 
accepted these beliefs. Weber does not, however, assume, as did the introspective 
philosophers of ‘human nature,” that anyone could by introspection arrive at the 
psychology of everyman. It is not simply a matter of ‘‘taking the other fellow’s point 
of view.” The “other fellow’? may have been brought up in another kind of culture 
and society from oneself, and it is necessary to know something about these “‘existen- 
tial” conditions, including values and beliefs, if the introspective empathy is not to 
go astray. The beliefs of a Christian differ from those of a Hindu; a priest, a warrior, 
a merchant will each have different class interests in what appears to be a common 
religious doctrine; such interests will influence the interpretation and use made of the 
doctrine. Introspective empathy thus presupposes a careful study of the cultural and 
social landscape around the people whose “psychology” is being constructed. 

That his method does lead to “constructions”’ is, I think, acknowledged by Weber, 
who calls them “ideal types.” By the same token, they are fallible and subject to 
correction, as any other intellectual constructions are. They are hypotheses inferred 
from a limited body of data, to be checked and revised by additional data. More 
should not be claimed for the method, nor less! It inevitably results in simplifications, 
but so does all effort at generalization. If further inquiry reveals the ‘“‘unhistorical” 
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nature of a particular generalization—as William Haller’s study of The Rise of Puri- 
‘anism showed that Weber underestimated the capacity of the Puritans to circumvent 
their ideological anxieties—this does not invalidate the method or the conclusions 
which the method suggests. It only refines them in the light of the additional data. 
Ii Haller’s study had been available to Weber, no doubt his introspective construction 
of Puritan psychology would have been more adequate (cf. Bendix, pp. 281-82). 

Weber’s construction of an ideal-typical Hindu personaiity presupposes a knowl- 
edge both of Hindu religious doctrines and of the Hindu social system, since the con- 
struction is based on a series of inferences from these sources as data, and will in turn 
be verified by further study of these sources. The knowledge revea!ed in Weber's study 
of Hindu society and religion is truly impressive. Not himself an Indologist, he never- 
theless seems to have acquainted himself with the best textual scholarship of his day. 
His exposition and analysis of the orthodox and heterodox “holy teaching” of the 
intellectuals and of the ascetic sects includes illuminating discussions of Brahmanism, 
Yoga, the Bhagavad Gitd, Jainism, Buddhism in India and outside of India, and the 
major Vaishnavite and Shaivite sects. At the same time, he thoroughly assimilated the 
sociological, anthropological, and economic studies of Indian society available to him. 
He even uses statistics from the 1911 Census of India. 

From his analysis of the textual studies, Weber drew the conclusion that Hinduism, 
although usually tolerant in matters of doctrine, has two dogmas—‘‘if by dogma one 
means credal truths whose denial is considered heretical and places the group if not 
the individual outside the Hindu community.” The two dogmas accepted by all 
Hindus are, according to Weber, “the samsara belief in the transmigration of souls, 
and the related karman doctrine of compensation. These alone are the truly ‘dogmatic’ 
doctrines of all Hinduism, and in their very interrelatedness they represent the unique 
Hindu theodicy of the existing social, that is to say, caste system”’ (p. 118). 

This last statement not only identifies for Weber the “‘dogmatic’’ common core 
o! Hinduism but sums up as well what he considered the essential and distinctive 
ieature of the social system—namely, caste—and the nature of the connection between 
the two. The way in which the two doctrines worked together to form a theodicy of 
ihe caste system for the devout Hindu is introspectively imagined by Weber: 

‘Karma doctrine transformed the world into a strictly rational ethically-determined 
cosmos; it represents the most consistent theodicy ever produced in history. The devout 
Hindu was accursed to remain in a structure which made sense only in this intellectual 
context; its consequences burdened his conduct. The Communist Manifesto concludes 
with the phrase ‘they (the proletariat) have nothing to lose but their chains, they have 
a world to win.’ The same holds for the pious Hindu of low castes. He too can ‘win the 
world,’ even the heavenly world; he can become a Kshatriya, a Brahman, he can gain 
Heaven and become a god—only not in this life, but in the life of the future after 
rebirth into the same world pattern. ... Rebirth can drag a man down into the life 
ol a ‘worm in the intestine of a dog,’ but according to his conduct, it might raise and 
place him into the womb of a queen and Brahman’s daughter. Absolute prerequisites, 
however, were strict fulfillment of caste obligations in this present life, the shunning 
of ritually sacrilegious yearning for renouncing caste... . : Anyone who wished to 
emancipate himself from this world and the inescapable cycle of recurrent births and 
deaths had to leave it altogether—to set out for that unreal realm to which Hindu 
salvation’ leads” (pp. 121-23). 

Weber is periectly aware that this construction simplifies the variety and com- 
plexity of Hindu doctrine and society; his own detailed discussions supply some of the 
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necessary qualifications. He would probably accept, as well, the qualifications called 
for by studies made since he wrote—pointing to elements of mobility in the caste system 
or to the absence of the samsdra and karma doctrines in the Vedas. Yet his general 
characterization of the “‘spirit” of Hinduism as consisting of the ritual disciplines of 
caste and joint family, rationalized in a balance sheet of merits and demerits ac- 
cumulated in successive births, would probably still be acceptable to orthodox Hindus. 
The realism of the construction is not in any case the major issue, since Weber himself 
regards it only as a hypothesis. What is of greater interest and relevance are the conse- 
quences he draws from it for social change. These, he believes, are entirely traditionalis- 
tic and negative so far as innovation and progress are concerned. 

“No community dominated by inner powers of this sort could out of its substance 
arrive at the ‘spirit of capitalism’ ’’—or even be able to take over and develop in- 
dustrialism as an imported “artifact” (p. 325). 

The evidence Weber adduces in support of these far-reaching conclusions is ex- 
tensive, although not completely consistent or conclusive. It consists mainly of two 
kinds—one attempting to show that insofar as the “spirit of Hinduism”’ affects every- 
day conduct, it results in a caste ritualism and traditionalism which obstructs occupa- 
tional change and technical innovation; and the other to show that this “‘spirit” tends 
directly also to encourage a striving for salvation which is entirely other-worldly and 
irrational in character. A this-worldly rational ethic cannot in either case issue from 
such a “‘spirit.” 

Looking at Weber’s argument from a perspective of almost fifty years, one is 
struck by how much evidence he has given which weakens his major thesis. This evi- 
dence points to the existence of economic rationalism and change in the caste system 
and to a kind of this-worldly asceticism in Hindu “holy teaching.”’ Its inclusion testi- 
fies to Weber’s thorough and objective scholarship and provides a necessary starting 
point for the revision of his contribution. 

That caste ritual is not a great obstacle to social change and the development oi 
capitalism is amply demonstrated by some of the examples Weber himself cites. He 
notes that ways were found to circumvent fears of ritual contamination from mixed 
caste workshops or from products made by “unclean” artisans (“the hand of the artisan 
is always clean in his work’’), just as in Europe ways were found to circumvent re- 
ligious prohibitions against the taking of usury. He admits, again, that many traits of 
the traditional castes were conducive to trade and industry—these included a profes- 
sional and vocational ethic which stressed hard work. quality, and fair pricing for the 
artisans, and sanctioned profit-seeking and property accumulation for the merchants. 
Recent trends, he observes, show a considerably accelerated tempo in the accumula- 
tion of wealth among low castes, and merchant castes turning into enterprisers (pp. 
112-13). This trend is even more pronounced today, with artisans and some of the 
higher castes also taking to industry and enterprise. 

In view of this, it is a bit difficult to understand Weber’s insistence on the 
incapacity of the traditional castes for modern capitalism and factory work. One 
might say that his construction of the Hindu “spirit” has lead him to read the evidence 
in favor of a static caste traditionalism. Yet he includes an excellent discussion of types 
of change in caste—changes originating from residential mobility, property differenti- 
ation, altered occupation or work technique, membership in a sect, disintegration of 
the ritual traditions among some members, ritually illicit cohabitation, and failure to 
settle internal disputes (pp. 102 ff.). This line of analysis suggests mobility and elasticity 
of the caste system, but Weber concludes from it only that ‘Today, the very fact that 
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new skills and techniques actually lead to the formation of new castes or subcastes 
strongly handicaps innovation.” This latter fact, he believes, explains the strict ex- 
clusiveness and traditionalism of the “occupational castes’? in endogamy and com- 
mensalism, although he sees in their caste panchdyats and sabhds the equivalent of the 
striving in the West for “congregational autonomy.” It is also curious that Weber ex- 
plains the greater adaptability of Hindu over Islamic castes “‘to the rational pursuit of 
profit,” in terms of the influence of the Hindu doctrines of samsara and karma, which 
enforce fulfilment of caste obligations and a professional ethic. 

By his own evidence, there would appear to be far less “irrational traditionalism” 
in the caste system than Weber’s general analysis led him to expect. 

The recurrent theme in Weber’s analysis of Hinduism’s “holy teaching”’ is that it 
did not issue in a this-worldly, rational, secular ethic of the kind developed in the 
West under the influence of Protestantism. Although he notes a similarity between 
the vocational ethic of caste dharma and the Christian notion of ‘‘a calling,” he sees 
the Hindu ethic as completely relativized, varying with status, without any ideas of 
absolute sin, “universal natural laws,” “human rights,” or ‘‘citizenship”’ of a state. 
Beyond caste dharma there was a universal realm, but this was other-worldly, to be 
attained by mystic contemplation or passive asceticism. These paths to salvation are 
“extraordinary” and “‘irrational.’’ “Either they were of orgiastic character and linked 
quite immediately in anti-rational manner to the course of each alien life methodology, 
or they were indeed rational in method but irrational in goal” (p. 326). This is why, 
according to Weber, the spirit of capitalism cannot find congenial motivational sources 
or support in the “spirit of Hinduism.” “It could not have occurred to a Hindu to see 
the economic success he had attained through devotion to his calling as a sign of his 
salvation. And what is more important, it could not have occurred to a Hindu to prize 
the rational transformation of the world in accordance with matter-of-fact considera- 
tions and to undertake such a transformation as an act of obedience to a Divine 
Will” (p. 326; Bendix, p. 206). 

There are, ho.vever, several exceptions to this generalization, which Weber discusses. 
hese exceptions raise interesting questions about the adequacy of Weber’s interpreta- 
tion of Hindu other-worldliness. Among the Jains, the Lingdyats, and the Madhwas, 
Weber does find a this-worldly asceticism with a positive relation to economic motiva- 
tion, either fully developed, or, as in the Lingayat case, abortive. Weber sees a close 
analogy between these sects and the puritan sects of the Protestant Ethic. The latter 
also included well-to-do middle class groups. But the rudiments of a “‘this-worldly 
asceticism’’ which Weber finds among the Jains, Lingayats, and Madhwas are not re- 
stricted to these sects; they represent a major doctrine in Indian religious thought. 
rhis doctrine is elaborated in Krishna’s discussion with the warrior Arjuna in the 
Bhagavad Gitd. The gist of the doctrine is that to act in accordance with one’s caste 
dharma is to do one’s religious duty and to attain salvation, provided the action is car- 
ried out with disinterested motives, and its fruits are dedicated to God. Applied to 
householders, merchants, farmers, and other groups, this Gitd philosophy of action was 
reinterpreted by Tilak, Gandhi, Vinobha Bhave, and other reformers to support mod- 
e . yationalistic movements, social reform, and land redistribution. Weber knew the 
di *e, but his emphasis its on organismic, relativistic character and on its “‘world 
Ing nee” led him, I think, to slight a major parallel to the “Protestant ethic” in 
Hindu .rought. 

I have discussed this parallel in an article on “Cultural Values in India’s Economic 
Development” (The Annals of the American Academy of Political Science and Social 
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Science, Vol. 305, May 1956, pp. 81-91). It has also been noted by the Japanese 
Indologist Hajme Nakamura in his article “The Vitality of Religion in Asia,” pub- 
lished in Cultural Freedom in Asia (Chas. E. Tuttle Co., Rutland, Vermont and Tokyo, 
Japan, 1956). John Goheen has questioned this parallel, at least to the extent of 
doubting that the values in the Gandhian social philosophy have any affinity with 
India’s traditional asceticism. He, too, however, has come to agree with M. N. Srinivas 
and D. G. Karve that there is in India a “‘practical’’ tradition of hard work, frugality, 
and puritanical simplicity, especially among peasants and merchants, and that there 
is no incongruity between this “‘practical’’ tradition and the unselfish action of the 
Gita philosophy (‘India’s Cultural Values and Economic Development: A Discussion,” 
Economic Development and Cultural Change, Vol. VII, 1958, No. 1:1-12). 

A sect that seemed to Weber exceptional in an opposite direction were the Vallab- 
hacharis, a sect of merchants and bankers whose cult Weber characterizes as “‘anti- 
ascetic, partly hedonistic, partially ceremonial.” The ability of this sect to combine 
indulgence in food, alcohol, and sex, with religion draws from Weber the ironic com- 
ment that “‘it is self-evident that the plutocracy—the richest Hinduistic trader castes, 
above all, the Baniya—was able, in such terms, to find a taste for the service of God.” 
This sect also made it “strikingly evident,’’ Weber believed, that “ascetic religiosity 
absolutely does not, as is generally maintained, develop out of the imminent ‘nature’ 
of bourgeois capitalism and its professional representatives—quite the contrary”’ (pp. 
315-16). He does not draw the equally striking and evident corollary: that bouregois 
capitalism may not require ascetic religiosity as a precondition for its development! 

Although the holy paths of the Vallabhachiris included “‘inner-worldly, ritualistic 
righteousness of work,’’ devotion in the service of God, wisdom, and salvation through 
pure grace, Weber concludes that “this holy path is in no way ethically rational.” 
What makes this path irrational is not entirely clear from Weber’s discussion. It may 
be the alleged “‘orgiastic” character of the cult, for Weber considered the Vallab- 
hacharis, the Chaitanyas, and many of the Vaishnavite bhakti sects as ‘“‘renaissances 
of orgiasticism against the single dominion of Brahmanical contemplation as a holy 
technique” (p. 314). At the same time he writes that the Vallabhachari “meat and 
alcohol orgies were sublimated into chaste culinary dinners; and similar changes took 
place in sexual orgies”’ (p. 315). In fact Weber saw both Shaivism and Vaishnavism as 
sublimating the ‘‘orgiastic”’ ritualism of folk cults (p. 306). Why then should he persist 
in regarding the bhakti and lingam sects as “‘orgiastic” and “irrational”? The answer 
to this question lies, in part, in Weber’s conception of the religiosity of the masses, of 
the middle classes, and of the intellectuals. 

Of the lingam-cult, “reduced to chastity” by Brahmanical Shaivism, Weber writes: 
“In truth, of course, though not recognized by the orthodoxy, blood, alcohol, and 
sexual orgies remained the domain of the actual folk cult of Shiva” (p. 306). The 
“rationalistic course which expressed itself in the purism of the [Lingayat] sect,” he 
writes, ‘‘was not able to shatter the massive hagiolatry and traditionalism of its pre- 
dominantly peasant adherence” (p. 305). In the “mass religion” of the Chaitanya 
movement, “‘crass sexual orgiasticism dominated” (p. 317). 

Weber does not cite any trustworthy observer to substantiate the existence of such 
“orgies.” Perhaps he was betrayed by his own puritanism to think of any nonascetic, 
life-affirming attitude towards food, drink, and sex as “orgiastic.” 

Mass religiosity is “‘irrational’’ in other senses as well, for Weber. ‘‘The masses, at 
least, of the contemporary Hindus know nothing about ‘salvation’ (moksha, mukti). 
They hardly know the expression, let alone its meaning. Except for short periods, it 
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must have always been so. Quite crude and purely this-worldly holy interest, gross 
magic, along with the betterment of rebirth chances were the values for which they 
did and do strive.” Again, “From his local village god the Hindu expected the dispensa- 
tion of rain and sunshine. From his family god . . . , he expected help in other everyday 
needs. ... The mass in no way bound itself to a confession. But, like the ancient 
Hellen adherent of Apollo and Dionysus, he worshipped according to the occasion” 
pp. 326-27). 

Contemporary studies tend on the whole to support Weber’s characterization of they 
practical and magical nature of popular Hinduism, but not his imputation of complete 
ignorance in matters of “salvation,” except possibly for some tribal groups. These 
studies do not generally regard popular Hinduism as “‘irrational.”” They also try to 
show the interaction between the popular Hinduism of the “masses” in tribal and 
peasant villages and in the cities, and the Sanskritic Hinduism of the educated classes. 
Weber’s analysis of this relationship is compatible with the results of these studies, al- 
though it is not developed in any detail. He also sees the flow of influence between the 
“lower” and “higher” levels of Hinduism going both ways. The channels of flow are 
sect-formations and the intellectuals and gurus who make up the “charismatic”’ leader- 
ship of the sects or of unorganized religious movements. It is they whose sublimation of 
“mass religiosity” makes it palatable to the middle-class membership of the sects 
whose membership Weber estimates at “‘scarcely more than 5 per cent of the people’’) 
p. 326). And it is also these same intellectuals and religious teachers whose influence 
brings elements of Sanskritic Hinduism to the masses. In its effects, however, this in- 
fluence, says Weber, ‘‘never operates in the sense of an inner-worldly, methodological 
rationalization of the life conduct of the masses but generally exactly the reverse.” 

Weber does not explain here what he means by “the reverse,”’ but the preceding 
discussion makes its results plain enough: one, that the “masses” look upon the 
gurus as living saviors, magical helpers-in-need, and objects of worship, not as rational 
religious teachers; and, two: that even when the intellectual content of the religious 
teaching is communicated to the “masses,” it is other-worldly. In either case, the in- 
fluence of the intellectual religious teaching does not transform the materialism and 
acquisitiveness of the masses into a rational, this-worldly “‘capitalistic spirit.” “Instead 
of a drive toward the rational accumulation of property and the evaluation of capital, 
Hinduism created irrational accumulation chances for magicians and soul shepherds, 
prebends for mystagogues and ritualistically or sociologically oriented intellectual 
strata” (p. 328). 

The complex differentiation of Hinduism into many sects, and its further differentia- 
tion into strata of intellectual, middle class, and mass religiosity, clearly did not in- 
hibit Weber from characterizing its “‘spirit’’ as essentially incompatible with the “spirit 
of capitalism”’ and “rational” life conduct. As he saw it, the intellectual strata, seeking 
holy objects in an other-worldly realm through mystical knowledge and contemplation, 
were remote from the interests and practical behavior of the masses and left these latter 
“in undisturbed magical bondage,” leaving them free, also, to pursue their lust for 
gain with every possible means, including magic. The merchants and middle-class 
craitsmen, on the other hand, denied book wisdom and ritualism, but continued “‘sal- 
vation striving” through mystical soteriologies which “offered no foundation for the 
development of an adequate, rational methodology for inner-worldly life conduct.” 
All that linked these strata was the “living savior” or guru whose gift of magic spells 
vas “the characteristic type of Asiatic piety” (pp. 334-35). 

For Weber, this characterization holds true not only for Hinduism but for Asian 
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religion generally: ‘Asiatic religion could not supply the presuppositions of inner- 
worldly asceticism” (p. 337). ““The conception that through simple behavior addressed 
to the ‘demands of the day,’ one may achieve salvation which lies at the basis of all the 
specifically occidental significance of ‘personality’ is alien to Asia. This is as excluded 
from Asiatic thought as the pure factual rationalism of the West, which practically 
tries to discover the impersonal laws of the world” (p. 342). 

Weber does not rest his case exclusively on the alleged absence of a “Protestant 
ethic” and a scientific outlook in Asian religion. The absence, as well, of Western-type 
cities with their civic status groups, the restrictions on foreign travel and trade, the 
plurality of languages, and the gap between literary and popular culture, also con- 
tributed to the inhibition of economic rationality, scientific and industrial development, 
and the formation of the modern national state. 

To evaluate Weber’s conclusions is not easy. In view of the complexity of Hinduism, 
and of Asian religions generally, any characterization of them or any comparison with 
Western religion is going to involve large simplifications. Certainly Weber has bril- 
liantly constructed a characterization based on an impressive knowledge of both textual 
and contextual studies. But one may wonder whether this construction does justice to 
certain elements of Asian religions. Some of these are: a strand of this-worldly as- 
ceticism; the economic rationality of merchants, craftsmen, and peasants; the logically- 
consistent system of impersonal determinism in Vedanta and Buddhism, with direct 
consequences for a secular ethic; the development of “‘rational empirical’’ science, re- 
ligious in jividualism, and personal monotheism. Weber is certainly aware of all of these 
elements and discusses them in his study. He even notes that the development of 
science and industry in India was at about the same level as Europe’s in the 14th 
century (p. 161). But in his construction of the “Spirit” he does not give very much 
weight to these elements. With the evidence today before us of politically independent 
Asian states actively planning their social, economic, and scientific and technical de- 
velopment, we would attach a good deal more importance to these elements and see 
less conflict between them and the religious “spirit.” 

Weber’s work, in any case, has done much to dispel the stereotype of the “‘mys- 
terious and secretive Asiatic.”” Through sympathetic, scholarly investigation he has 
tried to show how many of the differences between Asian and Western religions derive 
not from racial differences but from “‘education and objective elements of the respective 
interests situations.” It is still as valid today as when he wrote, that ‘‘What was for 
the occidental pre-emimently irrational was for the Asiatic a ceremonial, ritual, and 
habitual condition .. . ” (p. 339). In view of the much greater knowledge we now have 
of these conditions, one might argue that there is even iess justification for racial stereo- 


‘ 


types than there was in Weber’s day. 

Beyond contributing a method for avoiding racial stereotypes in the interpretation 
of Asian religions, Weber’s study of Hinduism and Buddhism also demonstrates a 
method for articulating the textual studies of the humanist and the contextual studies 
of the social scientist in the study of world religions. In his “ideal typical’’ construction 
of the spirit of Hinduism he has used textual studies to arrive at a generalization of 
the content of religious beliefs as a system of ideas. To trace the probable influence of 


such a system of ideas, as a theodicity, on everyday conduct, he has turned to the con- 
textual studies of sociologists, anthropologists, and economic historians. These studies, 
too, have supplied him with a basis for judging the intensity of religious belief, its social 
organization and modes of transmission, and its differential functions and meanings for 
different social classes. While more recent studies suggest the need for some revision 
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i in Weber’s major conclusion regarding the traditionalism and irrationality of Hinduism, 


d these studies do not invalidate his method. On the contrary, they provide a basis for 
9 its more effective use in reaching a deeper insight into the relation between religion 
d and social change. The ‘‘new Weber’”’ will probably be several or several dozen scholars, 


y and the new combination of textual with structural and contextual studies may—given 

added insight and details, as well as direct testimony from Indians themselves, and the 
‘ study of the new ways in which they react to the modern world—reach somewhat 
different conclusions on “‘spirituality” and other issues. As indicated, however, Weber, 
. because of his method and his great personal abilities, already was fully aware of many 

of the reservations which applied to his generalizations. Both the textual and the 
, anthropological scholar, who now do their own first-hand research, and may one day 

hopefully be the same person, have perhaps unconsciously taken cues in recent years 
) from Weber the synthesist—just as they have already, in some respects, gone beyond 
him. 


Tribes of the Sahara. Luoyp Casor Briccs. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1960. xx, 295 pp., bibliography, 5 figures, glossary, 33 illustrations, index, 3 
maps. $6.00. 

Reviewed by ROBERT F. Murpnuy, University of California, Berkeley 

Area specialization in contemporary American anthropology has produced some 
rather curious situations. One of these is to be found in the study of Saharan ethnog- 
raphy. The “‘Middle East” extends westward along the African littoral to the shores 
of the Atlantic, but the area south of the Atlas Mountains is not properly in the Mid- 
dle East, if we are to judge from the interests of the specialists. On the other hand, 
“Africa” is generally understood as lying anthropologically south of the Sahara, despite 
the fact that any visitor to a Sudanese city may well wonder whether he is not really 
in the Middle East. But lying between the Atlases and the Sudan is a vast mountain, 
desert, and steppe area, containing some of the finest ethnological opportunities ex- 
tant, which has been assigned to neither. Dr. Briggs’ book is a successful effort to 
supply the English-reading professional and the layman with information on what to 
them is a quite mysterious part of the world. He begins his book with the somewhat 
conservative statement that “‘there has been more pure balderdash written and re- 
peated about the tribes of the Sahara than about almost any peoples of the world.” 
He has corrected this situation in this first general ethnography of the Sahara, and has 
thus done a service not only to anthropology, but also to the much misrepresented 
population which he treats. 

The book opens with a general introduction to Saharan environment and history. 
[hese are summary treatments, of course, and the reader interested in further pursu- 
ing these subjects must turn to the works of Capot-Rey and Bovill. The bulk of the 
work is devoted to the descriptive ethnography of the Sahara, and the author has 
wisely chosen to devote his attention to the major socio-cultural groupings rather than 
to attempt a handbook type of description. Oasis agriculture and trade are essential 
to desert life and Briggs first presents a description of the sedentary centers of the 
Sahara. He gives particular attention to the Mzab and the Mzabites, whom he ap- 
parently knows very well, and includes an interesting discussion of dualistic faction- 
alism in the oasis communities. This structural characteristic is an essential part of 
the social and political systems of Near Eastern communities also and can even be 
iound in peasant communities of Mediterranean Europe. This would seem a prime 


area for further intensive research. 


_ 
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The chapter on sedentary peoples is followed by one entitled ““Hunters and Nomads 
Generally,” in which Briggs discusses the few remaining hunting populations of the 
Sahara and briefly describes some of the principal features of nomadic life in general. 
The most interesting of the hunters are the Nemadi, a small population that subsists 
principally on the products of the chase in an extremely forbidding part of Mauritania. 
Although most Saharan tribes hunt, it is usually a minor adjunct to pastoralism, and 
Nemadi ecology merits a careful study. The best report on the Nemadi is by Jean Gabus 
of the Museum of Ethnography, Neuchatel, Switzerland, but no intensive study has 
yet been made of this group. There is room here for a young, athletic, and intrepid 
graduate student. 

We next are given a description of the Tuareg, who are of special interest to me be- 
cause I am currently in the field doing research among them. Unfortunately, Briggs 
deals only with the northern Tuareg of the true Sahara, and the southeastern people of 
the Sahel and Sudan, in whom I am interested, are beyond the scope of his book. The 
Teda are similarly cut in two parts in this work and, inasmuch as the majority of both 
populations are south of the Sahara proper, it would have been well if the author had 
given some notion of the extent of their distribution. The system of vassalage by which 
the Tuareg proper, their slaves and smiths excluded, are divided into noble and vasal 
tribes is still functioning among the northern Tuareg, although it has almost completely 
lapsed in the south. Consistent with the greater conservatism of the northern tribes, 
imposed by their isolation, the famous matrilineality of the Tuareg is stronger in the 
north than in the south. Briggs is correct in maintaining that this feature has been over- 
emphasized by most writers on the Tuareg, but I disagree with his contention that it is 
actually a double-descent system, especially when he uses Gibson’s definition that 
such a system results in “two lineage systems cross-cutting each other.’”’ Actually, 
patrilineality operates chiefly in regard to Koranic rules of inheritance of individually 
owned property, and no enduring corporate units are defined by patrilineal descent. 
As for matrilineality, this commonly refers in Tuareg society to the inheritance of 
“indivisible” rights, such as the chieftaincy, a man’s charms, and the corporate rights 
and duties entailed in tribal membership. Structurally speaking, group membership is 
the most important concomitant of matrilineality, but since Tuareg marriage is largely 
endogamous, both within tribe and extended family, one wonders what difference it 
would make whether membership was obtained patrilineally or matrilineally. My own 
studies show that in the actual functioning of the system it is bilateral, as might be 
expected in any endogamous group. This is perhaps a point for specialists to cavil over, 
for Briggs’ general treatment of the Tuareg is balanced and accurate. 

The remainder of the descriptive portion of the book is devoted to the Teda of the 
Tibesti Mountains, the Arab nomads, especially the Chaamba, and the Moors of the 
Western Sahara, who are essentially Arabized Berbers. Two final chapters are given 
to ‘Health and Disease” and ‘‘Retrospect and Prophecy.” In this final section Briggs 
concludes that “‘nomadism in the grand manner’”’ is practially finished. One detects a 
nostalgic regret in this statement, for no type of humanity attracts afficionados more 
passionately devoted than those of aristocratic nomads. But lest the reader think that 
further studies are useless, he should be assured that nomadism in a minor key is going 
to persist for quite some time. Except where major mineral finds have been made, as in 
the Sahara oil fields, this can be classified as an ‘‘Undevelopable Area,” as opposed to an 
“‘Underdeveloped Area.’’ There is some prospect for further sedentarization, but the 
amount of water available imposes limits on this. The only alternatives are nomadism 

and emigration, barring the discovery of still unknown subsurface resources. In short, 
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nomads are still quite available to anthropologists and much remains to be done in 
the Sahara and its borders. The most acute need is in the field of social structure, which 
requires prolonged and intensive field work. This is not easy in the Sahara. 

Dr. Briggs’ book is the latest of a series of important contributions to the general 
anthropological study of the Sahara, beginning with his two volumes, The Stone Age 
Races of Northwest Africa (1955) and The Living Races of the Sahara Desert (1958). 
The present work is based partly on published and archival sources, which he has 
exploited to the fullest extent, but a good deal was derived from his own twelve years 
of research in the region. Only occasionally and parenthetically, however, does he tell 
us which data were personally gathered and can be credited to him, and which came 
irom other sources. Dr. Briggs writes for a general audience and a work of this kind 
could admittedly become terribly cluttered with citations. But the professional, in- 
cluding Africa and Middle East specialists, can also profit from reading this book and 
its utility is in part impaired by the lack of any guide to his sources beyond the bib- 
liography. Perhapswe must blame a zealous editor, for surely itwould have been a simple 
procedure to include an appendix in which the major sources for each chapter were 
listed. This is my only substantial criticism of an otherwise excellent book. 


The Social Organization of the Lo Wiili. J. R. Goopy. (Colonial Research Studies No. 
19.) London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1956. 119 pp., 7 figures, frontispiece, 
8 photographs, 13 tables. 15s. 


Reviewed by PETER B. HaAmMMonp, University of Pittsburgh 


When the author of the Social Organization of the Lo Wiili went out to West Africa 
his purpose was to find and study a “tribe” called the Lobi often described in the 
literature as living in the western borderland of Ghana and the Ivory Coast. He was 
unsuccessful. He did not find the Lobi, he writes, because no such “tribe” exists. His 
description of the people whe: he did encounter makes an important contribution to 
the understanding of the social organization of culturally similar peoples whose relation 
to one another defies the simplistic assignment of tribal appelations. 

Instead of a Lobi tribe, Goody found a number of communities obviously related 
culturally and linguistically, but lacking any designation for themselves which gave 
evidence either of their awareness of their specific identity or of their cultural unity: 
“In general these people have no nomenclature individua! to themselves.”’ The terms 
by which they refer to themselves are not exclusive and do not indicate individual 
groups, but serve rather to describe their spatial or cultural relations to neighboring 
communities. Thus one term would be used to describe their relation with a group to the 
south with which they share a particular trait, such as bride wealth payments. A dif- 
ierent term would be used to differentiate themselves from this group and to identify 
themselves with another group with which they share a common musical tradition. 
lhe system is obviously more complex than this and is extensively explained by the 
author, who suggests that it may be more general than is realized. 

An account follows of a number of the local variations in social organization found 
vithin the context of this essentially uniform culture. Kinship systems, the structure of 
residential groupings, descent, and the system of territorial divisions are the principal 
subjects. As in the African segmentary systems that have recently received the atten- 
tion of Middleton and Tait (Tribes Without Rulers, Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 
London, 1958), Lo Wiili reckoning of genealogical descent is relatively shallow. It is 
normally traced to a ‘‘founding ancestor two to four generations removed from the 
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oldest living member”’ of the lineage. Goody relates this shallow reckoning both to the 
conventional explanation of the significance of migration in “‘the replacement of lineage 
ties by the more generalized bond of clanship” and to his own contention that the 
maintenance of the lineage as a small intimate group is necessary to assure reciprocity 
in the exchange of rights over women, food, and animal sacrifices. 

The varying functions of joking partnerships between clans is an interesting aspect 
of the Lo Wiili double descent system. Goody’s description of an exchange between 
joking partners is a classic statement of the ambivalence characteristic of this relation- 
ship: “ ‘The only reason we don’t shoot you,’ they said, ‘is that one day we might need 
your help.’ ”’ The ritual areas associated with the Earth shrines constitute the basic 
territorial division among the Lo Wiili. Prior to the establishment of chieftainship by 
the colonial administration, the Custodians of the Earth shrines were the only leaders 
whose authority transcended kinship affiliations. Their role as arbitrators in disputes 
between nonkinsmen is complemented by that of the smiths. The related conciliatory 
mechanisms of the joking relationship are also described. 

What emerges from Goody’s study is not the impression of casual chaos which the 
idea of an acephalous social system sometimes evokes. The picture he gives is of a 
diffused but orderly system of interlocking social and religious affiliations providing 
an adequate basis for interaction. His book is a scholarly documentation of his con- 
cluding statement that “it is not sufficient to equate a diffuse political system with 
anarchy.” 


French West Africa. VIRGINIA THOMPSON AND RICHARD ADLOFF. Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1958. 626 pp., frontispiece, 14 illustrations, 1 map, 18 tables. 
$8.50. 

Reviewed by SIMON OTTENBERG, University of Washington 

Both authors of this survey bring to the study a previous background in reasearch 
and publication on former French Indo-China. The present work is based on a brief 
trip to French West Africa in 1953 and on published and unpublished records in Paris 
and elsewhere. The book is mainly a description of the political and economic develop- 
ments in French West Africa from the time of World War II until early 1957. The 
political section examines the development of the French West African Government, the 
growth of political parties, and particular political developments in the separate ter- 
ritories of the Federation. The economic section deals in a systematic manner with 
finances, transports, crops, industry, trade, and labor. A short third section discusses 
education, radio broadcasting and the press, urban development and health, and re- 
ligion. Throughout the whole work the nature of the relations of these former colonies 
to metropolitan France is examined, and the effects of the shifting policies of the 

French Government since World War II on these colonies are carefully explained. 
While recent events in this part of Africa may appear to date tk work, it is still a 

useful reference as background reading to the present position of these former French 

West African colonies. The authors, however, fail to provide a sound theoretical frame- 

work for their study. The book is written almost entirely at the descriptive level. 

There is little attempt to draw materials together or to provide broad conclusions. Per- 

haps the massiveness of the subject precluded such attempts, but the reader is left 


unsatisfied. Again, the authors seem little aware of the influence of traditional culture 
and tribalism on the political and economic scene. What comments on traditional cul- 
ture and religions are to be found in the book are naive. In short, this study, based 
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mainly on documentary materials, is useful as a reference, but disappointing as an 


7 analytical work. 

he 

ty Social and Cultural Pluralism in the Caribbean. (Papers from a conference on Social 
; and Cultural Pluralism in the Caribbean supported conjointly by the New York 
ct Academy of Sciences and the Research Institute for the Study of Man.) (Annals 
n of the New York Academy of Sciences, Volume 83, Article, pp. 761-916.) New York: 
n- New York Academy of Sciences, 1960. Bibliographies, tables. n.p. 

d § Reviewed by R. T. Smitu, University College of Ghana 
. The term “pluralism” is rapidly becoming one of those words, like “institution,” 
i. that everybody understands in a general sort of way but few people would care to define 
. precisely. The general idea of a “plural society”’ is as old as the idea of society itself, 
s ' but Furnivall gave it a peculiarly sharp definition when discussing the Far Eastern 
) ' societies in which he had worked as a colonial administrator. In his book, Colonial 
; Policy and Practice, he used the following striking language in describing the medley of 
‘ ' ethnic groups to be found in Burma and Java: “... they mix but do not combine. 


Each group holds by its own religion, its own culture and language, its own ideas and 
” ways. As individuals they meet, but only in the market place, in buying and selling. 
There is a plural society, with different sections of the community living side by side, 
but separately, within the same political unit.” Furnivall’s ideas have been taken up 
and applied by anthropologists, historians, and economists working in multi-racial, 
colonial, or ex-colonial areas such as East Africa, Central Africa and the West Indies, 
1 mainly, I think, because it has the merit of summarizing in two words a series of very 
i complex problems. It does not solve these problems but merely poses them. Those 
with a more definitely sociological background have not been attracted to the concept 
1 in the form in which Furnivall used it, perhaps because they were already too familiar 
with extreme social and cultural differentiation in the so-called ‘“‘complex’”’ societies to 
think that there was need for a special theory to deal with cases of the type Furnivall 
examined. Eisenstadt, in his book The Absorption of Immigrants, used the term “plural- 
ism” to indicate roughly what Linton meant when he referred to “alternatives”; more 
recently Kornhauser has spoken of “‘pluralism”’ in a fundamentally different sense to 
indicate a healthily differentiated society as opposed to the monolithic structure of 
totalitarian states. 

The volume reviewed here is a collection of papers and discussions delivered at a 
conference on Social and Cultural Pluralism in the Caribbean which was held in New : 
York in May 1959, sponsored jointly by the New York Academy of Sciences and the 
Research Institute for the Study of Man. Dr. M. G. Smith of the Institute of Social 
and Economic Research of the University College of the West Indies ras been mainly 
responsible for making Furnivall’s idea of the plural society a bone of contention among 
students of Caribbean societies through his booklet, A Framework for Caribbean 
Studies, which was published in 1955. It is fitting, therefore, that he should have the 
first word in the discussion and the first paper in this collection. Most of the other 
papers orient their discussion around Smith’s general theoretical position or else 
virtually ignore the idea of plural society. M. G. Smith’s paper is entitled ‘Social and 
Cultural Pluralism” and contains a lengthy restatement of the argument first pre- 
sented in A Framework for Caribbean Studies. It would be impossible to do justice to 
the complexity of his position in a short review, but the skeleton of his argument is 
that we must distinguish a completely independent type of society in which there is 
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not merely a system of internal differentiation but rather a state of affairs in which a 
number of “sections,” each with its own peculiar institutional complex, exist side by 
side within the framework of a common political system. 


Territorially distinct units that practice differing institutional systems and that are politically 
separate are culturally as well as socially distinct. In short, institutional differences distinguish 
differing cultures and sovial units. When groups that practice differing institutional systems live 
side by side under a common government the cultural plurality of this inclusive unit corresponds 
with its social plurality... . 


This argument rests entirely upon the way in which institutions are thought of and I 
believe that it is a fundamental weakness of Dr. M. G. Smith’s position that he takes 
a peculiarly Malinowskian view of social institutions. He seems to say that societies 
constitute clusters of institutional sub-systems such as a kinship sub-system, an 
economic sub-system, a government sub-system and so forth. Each of these component 
sub-systems is made up of institutions which are complexes of ideas, activities, rules, 
groupings, and values. An institution forms an integral whole, and an institutional sub- 
system is also an internally consistent cluster of institutions. But at the societal level 
no such functional integration of sub-systems is necessary, he says: 

We need not predicate any pre-established harmony of institutions, as functional theory has 


tended to do. The available evidence -uggests that consistency, interdependence and coherence 
are necessarily greater within each ir.‘ i: :tional sub-system than between them. 


If institutions are reified in this way t:.«.. it is perfectly easy to squeeze all the important 
variables into a few key clusters, but Dr. Smith does not tell us how to recognize the 
point at which variations within one institutional sub-system become great enough to 
warrant our identification of two separate sub-systems. There are some societies in 
which there is a wide range of alternatives and specialities, such as any modern in- 
dustrial society, and Dr. Smith tells us that such a society may be culturally hetero- 
geneous without being plural so long as its “‘basic institutional system” of “kinship, 
education, religion, property and economy, recreation, and certain sodalities’”’ remains 
common to all its members. Such fine distinctions and vague categories need to be 
illustrated by a detailed analysis of particular cases, and Dr. Smith’s own work on 
West Indian societies should help to enlighten us when it is published. Dr. Vera Rubin, 
in her excellent appraisal of Smith’s argument, points out that, although he identifies 
the United States as a heterogeneous but nonplural society, it is impossible to deter- 
mine exactly why he does so since his criteria of plurality appear to be met. 

This first paper provides the starting point for most of the subsequent papers and 
discussions, and particularly noteworthy is Braithwaite’s ‘contribution on ‘‘Social 
Stratification and Cultural Pluralism” in which he defends the adequacy of general 
structural-functional theory to deal with Caribbean societies and warns against the 
danger of defining social systems purely in terms of cultural institutions. Many of the 
papers are valuable contributions to the general stock of knowledge about Caribbean 
societies and it is particularly pleasing to see that material on the Netherlands and 
French Antilles is now beginning to appear in greater volume. It is also timely to see 
discussions of the role of the intellectual and the artist appearing in a symposium of 
this kind. The whole project serves to remind us that the traditional distinctions be- 
tween sociologist, anthropologist, and historian begin to fade when a lively argument 
develops about the correct way of understanding societies which can be studied without 
ever being more than a couple of hours drive from a luxury hotel or more than a day’s 
journey from Miami. Whatever the merits or demerits of the plural society argument, 
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and one suspects that it could easily be pushed to a barren limit like the famous 
diffusionist controversy), it has certainly served as a very useful peg on which to hang 
a series of interesting papers. 


Etnologta y Etnografia de Guatemala, FRANz TERMER. (Seminario de Integracién Social 
Guatemalteca, Publicacién No. 5.) Guatemala: Editorial del Ministerio de Edu- 
cacién Piblica, 1957. xviii, 299 pp., appendix, 2 illustrations. n.p. 


Reviewed by Ricuarp N. Apams, Michigan State University 
and the University of California, Beri eley 


This is a Spanish translation of Zur Ethnologie und Ethnographie des nérdlichen 
Mittelamerika, based on a three and one-half year residence in Guatemala from 1925 
to 1929. This edition is a produc: of the Guatemalan Seminar of Social Integration’s 
program to make available in Spanish all major works on Guatemalan cultural anthro- 
pology. No changes have been made in the original apart from a brief additional in- 
troduction by Termer and a few editorial footnotes. 

Almost half the book is devoted to “Spiritual Life’’ and ‘Religious Concepts” 
involving calendrical uses, dances, and other tangential matters), and the rest is 
divided into approximately equal sections on “Living Conditions,” ‘Subsistence 
Means,” ‘Social Life,” and an introduction and conclusion. The lack of balance re- 
flects the methodology, or lack of it, but there are frequent points of rewarding reading. 

The work is essentially in old ethnographic style, a point which the author notes 
in his new introductory note. As such, it shows certain characteristics of method 
peculiar to its time, but which probably need mention in a review. (1) There are points 
when the text is not clear as to whether the data is from Termer’s own field work, or 
irom some other sources, (e. g., disposition of widow, p. 107). Termer is generally 
scrupulous in citing his sources but tends to accept the reports of others at face value. 
\s a report on general ethnology, he combines in his section on religion data from 
scattered personal experience, local ladinos (i.e., non-Indians), earlier students, and 
colonial sources..(2) Many descriptive points are extremely general (e.g., women’s 
clothing, p. 68), and when precision is added (e.g., list of towns with distinctive men’s 
clothing) it is sometimes incomplete, and therefore misleading (e.g., no mention of 
Lake Atitlan towns). (3) While it does not mar the text, “race,’” “pure race,” “mixed 
race’”’ are used to refer to Indians and ladinos, and the term “incest” is used to refer 
to inbreeding, thus suggesting confusion of racial and cultural phases. (4) Since the 
information is essentially organized around data collected during Termer’s visits, the 
material is uneven and unrepresentative. Thus, residence patterns are described for 
one section of the population, and various religious elements for another. It is neither 
a systematic regional ethnography (it is heavy on the Cuchumatanes and Alta Verapaz) 
nor a specific functional study. (5) Occasional lapses into psychological causation mar 
an otherwise sophisticated treatment: ‘“‘The undoubtable high suggestibility of the 
Indian plays an essential role [with respect to witches] .. . ”’ (p. 193); “That ladiniza- 
tion has not been able to extend broadly is owed principally to the fact that the greater 
part of the present Indian population is lazy and indolent” (p. 250). (6) A final point, 
which can hardly be laid at Termer’s door, is that, since the original writing, much 
detailed work has been done in Guatemala, and a great deal of the material in this 
volume is now better described and analyzed by more intensive functionally-oriented 
studies. Thus the contemporary student will find many passages dated in terms of 
ivailable knowledge. 
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Although the above points may seem negative, the volume still has something of 
importance to offer specialists on the region. In the first place, Termer has a fine feeling 
for history, both early and contemporary. Thus, while the volume in places smacks of 
antiquarianism, the author also devotes many lines to describing current changes in 
Indian life and the central role the ladino culture and society is playing in this change. 
The ready dependence on historical sources reflects the author’s vision of the Indian as 
an on-going population, not a museum piece. His observations, made 30 years ago, are 
in no sense dated in perspective or perception. Second, in comparison with contempo- 
rary American students, Termer has.a broad acquaintanceship with the German 
literature, and it was principally the Germans who did the major spade work in natural 
history descriptions of the region. Carl Sapper, Karl von Seebach, Otto Stoll, and E. P. 
Dieseldorff are cited frequently along with other Guatemalan, English, French, and 
American students. Third, Termer describes from time to time things which were 
present or characteristic of the period of his residence in Guatemala, but which have 
disappeared or are unknown since that time: the early age of marriage (12 to 14 for 
girls, 15 to 18 for boys, p. 95) is seldom found today; sails on the Indian dugouts on 
Lake Atitlan have disappeared; and the unusual murder and sacrifice of some tourists 
by a group of Indians incensed by desecration of their shrines in 1917 (pp. 151-2). 

As introductory reading the volume lacks balance, but is easily written and is un- 
cluttered with functional verbiage current in more recent sources. It is a service to have 
it available for general reading in Spanish. It is to be hoped that the Seminar on Social 
Integration will continue its publication series and will expand their series to include 
more highly technical papers in the field. 


A Community in the Andes: Problems and Progress in Muquiyauyo. RICHARD N. 
ApAms. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1959. 265 pp., maps, figures, 

bibliography, index. $4.75. 
Reviewed by EDWARD WELLIN, Columbia School of Public Health, New York 


Muquiyauyo, a town of somewhat over 2,000 inhabitants, situated at about 11,000 
feet on the Mantaro River in Peru’s central highlands, is an exceptional case. Although 
its physical appearance and basic cultural profile do not differ strikingly from those of 
other communities in the same region, it is regarded by scholars and citizens in Peru 
as a uniquely “progressive” town and has been so reported by Castro Pozo and 
Tschopik, among others. 

The criteria and pr. ducts of its uniqueness include: an efficient power plant, schools 
which are among the best in highland Peru, a generalized community emphasis on 
literacy and education, innovations in local democratic government, a more extensive 
system than is usual in the region for cooperation in work-projects, a system of munic- 
ipal loans, broad social planning, and a degree of economic soundness rarely en- 
countered in Andean communities. Moreover, Muquiyauyo’s innovations trace pri- 
marily to internal processes and local agents of change, with external agencies serving 
mainly as sources of stimulus-diffusion. 

The author has two research goals and a third goal related to method. The first 
research goal is to provide a description of a central Sierran community; the second is 
best left to the author’s words: “ .. . to show through the recent history of this com- 
munity how local history is directed through the presence of a few pressing unsolved 
problems, how each generation makes new attempts to solve these problems, and, in 
so doing, brings drastic cultural and social change into the community.” A parallel 
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goal is methodological—to rely primarily on local historical documents as sources of 
ethnographic data, with interviewing and observation of living subjects used only to 
supplement the prime method. 

This combination of methodology and research goals produces mixed results. On 
the positive side, it provides time-dimensions of unusual depth and amplitude for dis- 
cussions of land and population, political and administrative development, religious 
organization, social class structure, and outside influences. 

However, the price paid for time-depth is relative superficiality of the treatment of 
present-day culture and society in Muquiyauyo. On balance, the description and 
analysis of the town’s uniqueness suffer as a result of the local-history method, and 
the method does not show to fair advantage in the face of the problem of ethnographic 
description. 

The author candidly states (p. 215) that he does not know what has made the people 
of Muquiyauyo more ready than their neighbors to adopt ideas to which all were 
equally exposed. Although he advances several reasonable suppositions to account for 
Muquiyauyo’s flair for incorporating innovations, it is unfortunate that he apparently 
did not take the pedestrian but productive tack, while in the field, of asking Mu- 
quiyauyinos and residents of other towns to explain how and why Muquiyauyo was 
different. 

The volume includes a useful ten-page glossary of pre-Spanish and Spanish terms 
and a bibliography and index. Unlike maps sometimes found in ethnographic works, 
those of the town, lands, and land types of Muquiyauyo are models of clear cartography. 


An Eskimo Village in the Modern World. CHARLES CAMPBELL HuGHEs. With the col- 
laboration of JANE M. Hucues. (Cornell Studies in Anthropology.) Ithaca, New 
York; Cornell University Press, 1960. xiv, 449 pp., appendix, bibliography, glos- 
sary, 21 figures, index, 2 maps. $6.75. 

Reviewed by JAMES VANSTONE, University of Toronto 


The study of culture change through the descriptive analysis of small communities, 
a methodological approach which has characterized anthropological research during the 
last two decades, has only recently been used in the arctic area. Several community 
studies have been carried out in Alaska during the last five years and this excellent 
study of the village of Gambell (Sivokak) on St. Lawrence Island is the first to appear 
in print. In fact, it is the first study of an Alaskan community to be published since 
Robert Marshall’s Arctic Village in 1933. 

The author and his wife spent a year at Gambell during 1954-55 and they were 
fortunate to be able to draw on the field notes of Dr. Alexander Leighton who, together 
with his wife, spent the summer of 1940 in the same village. Hughes uses Leighton’s 
material as a base line for the study of culture change. 

The first chapter, entitled ‘The Torn Grass,’”’ contains a brief description of the 
village in 1940, stressing the few but significant ways in which village life had been 
affected by contacts with the outside world. The author points out that the changes 
were, on the whole, ‘‘those of substitution and increase of content rather than configura- 
tion” (p. 18) and the people were still living much as they had in the past. The research 
problem, then, was to determine the nature of the changes that had taken place since 
1940 by means of an ‘“‘examination of social and cultural facts, the evaluation of the 
directions and intensity of changes that had occurred, and, finally, an assessment of 
their implications” (p. 24). 
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It is in Chapter II, ‘““A Clearing away of Idols,” that the author presents the con- 
ceptual background against which the study was made. Hughes’ approach to socio- 
cultural change in Gambell follows a psycho-biological frame of reference similar to 
that of the functionalists. Much space is devoted to defining the psycho-biological and 
phenomenological approaches, and the chapter shows Hughes to be very much under 
the influence of Leighton. This conceptual framework enables the author to emphasize 
not only objective data collected by traditional methods but also the sentiments asso- 
ciated with this data. This interest in sentiments reflects the psycho-biological em- 
phasis, since feeling and affect are considered as determinants in the actions of the 
people under study. Although this chapter seems overdeveloped and is filled with 
lengthy quotations, the conceptual framework that is defined appears likely to get 
the most out of data gathered on patterns of socio-cultural change. 

In the following chapter, called ‘Birth, Death, and the Community,” we get our 
first real look at the village of Gambell. Population characteristics, age and sex compo- 
sition, fertility, and death are discussed as the author attempts to work toward a 
descriptive understanding of birth and death rates and migration patterns over a 15 
year period between 1940 and 1955. There is a high birth rate, a very high infant mor- 
tality rate, a high death rate, and increasing emigration from the island. The sentiments 
behind these demographic variables are stressed in terms of the author’s conceptual 
approach. 

Chapter IV, “Into a World of Sickness,’ shows the important part that illness 
plays in the life and belief system of the residents of Gambell. Although this reviewer 
believes that the health statistics (as well as the population statistics in the preceding 
chapter) have been over-manipulated to very little purpose, there can be no doubt 
about the importance of such a tangible factor as the extremely high incidence of 
tuberculosis. The background of sickness is shown through an examination of housing, 
clothing, and cleanliness patterns and under the heading of the treatment of sickness, 
the preventive aspects of aboriginal medical techniques are compared with the modern 
medical and health facilities in the village. Sentiments about health show that people 
think a great deal about illness, but increased health facilities are offset by loss of faith 
in the traditional curer of the society and by changes in the housing and clothing pat- 
terns that lead to unhygienic and unsanitary habits. 

Following the section on sickness and health, Chapter V, entitled “‘Warmth and 
Well Being,”’ treats those aspects of Sivokak culture that have to do with subsistence. 
A discussion of subsistence patterns and the seasonal cycle, stressing changes that 
took place between 1940 and 1955, is followed by valuable comments on fluctuations 
in the food supply and reasons for the decline in successful hunting. In commenting 
on sentiments toward hunting, the author contrasts the excitement, dangers, and frus- 
trations of the hunter’s life with the ‘changing occupational requirements of life in 
the modern world” (p. 133). This chapter also contains sections on diet and on the 
village store and its place in community life. A section on patterns of income stresses 
the way in which the early prosperity of the community was based on external tastes 
for products such as baleen and fur that had little or no utility in the local economy. 
Although this situation continues, wage labor has entered the picture since 1940 and 
the beginning of occupational specialization can be noted. Lack of stability in both the 
subsistence and wage economies has been a notable fact of St. Lawrence Island life 
during the past few years. 

Community social structure is discussed in Chapter VI, entitled ‘‘The Texture of 
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Social Life.” In addition to an analysis of the kinship system, this chapter contains 
discussions of religious and ceremonial life, marriage and rules of residence, recreation 
and community institutions such as the village council, church, and the National 
Guard. Of particular interest is the treatment of descent groups, which the author 
refers to as patriclans, and the social structure of the boat crews within these groups. 
At the conclusion of this chapter the author points out that increasing psycho-cultural 
dependence on the White mainland is equally as significant as the adoption of institu- 
tional forms and material things from Euro-American culture. This is reflected in the 
fact that the community looks to the mainland rather than to the cultural past for 
models of behavior in the present day, a theme which is explored more fully in Chapter 
VII, ‘The Xenophiles.”’ 

In the final chapter, called ““The Broken Tribe,” an attempt is made to predict the 
juture of the community. A continuation of the factors of change previously described 
is postulated, resulting in the breakdown of a distinctly Eskimo culture. There is an 
appendix on the method used for the health study and a glossary of frequently used 
Eskimo terms. 

Dr. Hughes’ monograph would be an important contribution if it were simply a 
descriptive account of a modern Eskimo community. However, it is a great deal more 
than that. His analysis of culture change is placed within an exacting conceptual 
iramework that will have wide application for future arctic studies. The book is in- 
terestingly written with the author’s extensive use of quotations from informants serv- 
ing to heighten the dramatic qualities that are inherent in the data. There will be other 
\laskan community studies, but this monograph sets a high standard that will be 
difficult to equal. 


The Eskimos. Kay Birxet-Smitu. Foreword by C. DARYLL Forpr. New York, The 
Humanities Press, 1960. xv, 262 pp., 67 illustrations, end paper maps, appendices. 
$6.50. 


Reviewed by ROBERT F. SPENCER, University of Minnesota 


There is much to be said in favor of the historically oriented ethnographic models 
such as were produced by Boas, Lowie, or Spier in presenting a complete and well 
rounded summary of a culture. The Eskimos is the second edition of a book published 
originally in 1935, one which has generally been considered a superb summary in the 
classic tradition of the cultures of the Eskimo. It is a book which gives a genuine ‘‘feel”’ 
for the way of life of the peoples of the American Arctic and is certainly to be highly 
recommended. This second edition, incorporating the bulk of the first, and following 
the identical arrangement, makes extensive use of recent literature and research and so 
is brought up to date. 

As Speck and Eiseley noted in their review of the book when it appeared in its original 
inglish translation from the Danish (AA 39:674-75, 1937), and as is still unquestion- 
ably true, there is probably no one anthropologist better equipped by training and 
experience to undertake a summary of Eskimo ethnology than Dr. Birket-Smith. It 
is precisely this which the present book represents—an ethnological summary in which 
a comparative methodology emerges paramount. The author brings a virtual lifetime 
of Arctic experience to the book and demonstrates his first-hand familiarity with the 
cultures of nearly all the major groups of Eskimo, from Greenland to southeastern 
\laska. One is impressed with the subtle details of comparison of both material and 
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nonmaterial elements not only among the various groups of Eskimo themselves, but 
of those of other boreal and sub-Arctic peoples across the world as well. Such compara- 
tive data are coupled with a concern for time perspective. The content of The Eskimos 
is thus clear; there is employment of the familiar categories of traditional ethnology, 
the author handling geographic and ecological factors, moving to society and religion, 
and having comments to make on physical type, language, history, and relations to 
Europeans. 

Some modernists may object to certain of the concepts which the author chooses 
to employ, such as to “‘outer character and inner qualities,” or to the statements that 
the Eskimo show “primitive” traits in their behavior, or possess “‘primitive” elements 
in their language. But it is equally clear that any bias in the direction of a unilinear 
evolution or of an overemphasis on comparison is vastly overshadowed by the sense of 
the living culture which Birket-Smith is able to depict. Thus, even if the Eskimos are 
described as being “at the lowest imaginable level of organization,” the author quite 
precisely defines the premises on which social action among the Eskimos generally is 
based. The chapters on society and religion are short but they set forth in exact terms 
the Eskimo organization of experience. Again, through judicious comparison, Birket- 
Smith is able to show the area not only in its total perspective, but describes also the 
foci of ethnological difference. In summary, the reader comes away with a sense for 
Eskimo culture which many more penetrating and detailed analyses fail to give. This 
would have been a difficult book to write; the selection of pertinent data from a mass 
of materials reflects the author’s wisdom. 

Interesting and significant though the ethnological descriptions of the Eskimo may 
be, the most important chapter of the book is unquestionably that dealing with the 
origins and development of the Eskimo cultures. In this area the name of Birket-Smith 
has always stood for a particular point of view, one subject to attack or approval, 
certainly, but one which has given rise to the so-called ‘Eskimo problem.” Birket- 
Smith has espoused the identification of the Caribou Eskimo of the central regions 
with the Proto-Eskimo level and arrived consequently at the conclusion that the origins 
of the Eskimo were to be found in central sub-Arctic North America. Always the 
ethnologist, Birket-Smith found his evidence for this in trait comparisons rather than 
in the evidence adduced by archeology. The flurries of activity in Arctic archeology in 
the past quarter century do, however, oblige him to take cognizance of new prehistoric 
findings, especially since these do not support his ethnological resolution. This he does 
wholly fairly, even if he must thereby abandon some of the points which he so stoutly 
defended for so long. He thus gives greater stress to the Asiatic affinities of the earlier 
cultures of the American Arctic, such as the Denbigh-Sarqaq and the Ipiutaq, his 
Proto-Eskimo now becoming a people resident along the timber line from Alaska to 
Hudson Bay, over whose cultures are laid elements from Asia. With this impetus of 
diffusion, the Palaeo-Eskimo stage, comes the increasing adaptation to the sea. He 
then moves to the Neo- and Eschato-Eskimo stages as he had done previously. That 
he is still far from satisfied with the resolution he is now obliged to make is indicated 
by his professed inability now to account for the cultures of the inland Eskimos, a 


problem which he had once so neatly resolved. 

There are several ways of looking at the Eskimo problem, each one possessing its 
own merits. But no one will disagree with Birket-Smith’s prime assumption that here, 
among the various Eskimo and Arctic groups, is a series of variations on the common 
theme of ecological adaptation. And he shows admirably how meaningful these are. 
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ARCHEOLOGY 


An Introduction to Kansas Archeology. WaLtpo R. WEvEL. With Description of the 
Skeletal Remains from Doniphan and Scott Counties, Kansas, by T. D. Stewart. 
(Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 174.) Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1959. xvii, 723 pp., appendix, bibliography, 
index, 97 plates, 109 text figures. $3.00 (paperbound). 


Reviewed by DuNCAN Columbia University 


This is a big and important book. With an outline somewhat like the reviewer’s 
“Introduction to Nebraska Archeology” (1935), it is far more extensive and is strictly 
up-to-date. Wedel, a native Kansan, left the Southwest as a graduate student to work 
in the Great Plains in 1930 and the present monograph is a labor of love. There he 
came under the scientific and personal influence of A. T. Hill, and to him, as well as 
to many others, he pays high tribute. A worker in several fields the present author 
has an outstanding reputation as an ecological and archeological expert on the Great 
Plains of North America. 

This study of the ecology, ethnohistory, and archeology of the great central state 
of Kansas is remarkable not only for its immediate and thorough treatment of that 
region but also because it directly ties these problems in with Nebraska, the northern 
Plains, the trans-Missouri East, the Southeast, and the Southwest. Using evidence 
uncovered by the United States National Museum expeditions of 1937, 1939, and 
1940, he has also incorporated both earlier and more recent reports to produce one of 
the most important state archeological studies yet made in the United States. 

The author begins with the “Environmental Setting,” continues with “‘The His- 
torical Background,” the ‘‘Historic Indian Tribes of Kansas,” and includes a thorough 
section on “Previous Archeological Work in Kansas.’’ This background to field work 
covers almost one hundred pages. (It must be noted here that the reviewer’s original 
copy lacked pp. 72-110 and repeats pp. 111-142; since these are very important sec- 
tions it is hoped that only a few copies were so misbound.) 

The direct field evidence is concerned with northeastern Kansas (some 112 pages), 
central Kansas (169 pages), and western Kansas (99 pages). Studies of special features 
(chert quarries, petroglyphs, etc.), with extremely important and extensive cultural 
and time perspective sections, and the conclusion, take another 160 pages. Appendices 
cover “The faunal lists from Kansas” and a “Description of the Skeletal remains from 
Doniphan and Scott Counties, Kansas” by T. D. Stewart. The “Literature Cited”’ is 
most extensive. Plates and text figures (including maps and charts) are excellent, 
though to the reviewer, who has not entirely kept up with recent Plains archeology 
classifications, some of the charts are not always seli-revelatory. 

With such a wealth of new and comparative material it is obvious that a review 
can only touch certain high points. First, the pre-pottery horizons, Paleo-Indian and 
Archaic, are as yet little known in Kansas. The earliest known or estimated dates ex- 
tend only to shortly before the time of Christ (Figure 106, p. 613). Data probably 
pertaining to older horizons, mainly surface materials, are discussed. Likewise the 
emphasis of Wedel’s field work was not placed on the first ceramic or Early Woodland 
horizons, although his Hopewell findings here, as earlier in Missouri, are very impor- 
tant in dramatically linking the eastern Plains and the western trans-Missouri regions. 
There is quite an extensive comparative treatment of Hopewell, and numerous other 
Woodland foci in the Plains border region. Wedel sees no specific similarities between 
Early Woodland and Post Woodland manifestations (such as Upper Republican, 
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Nebraska aspects) despite Kivett’s different beliefs. He states that more Woodland 
radiocarbon dates may decide this (p. 555). 

(Concerning the Central Plains Phase, he rejects the suggestion that Nebraska and 
Upper Republican aspects should be fused under the term ‘“‘Aksarben,”’ for he sees 
these as polar manifestations in their own right which blend from east to west. He 
adds, on the basis of the present work, a new aspect in Kansas which he designates as 
the Smoky Hill Aspect. Concerning the northern spread of this phase he refers to the 
work of Lehmer (1954) and Spaulding (1956), agreeing to the possibility that the 
people of the Upper Republican culture may have been forced north and east. He pre- 
fers the drouth of 1439-54 as a cause to that of 1539-64 (as suggested by Lehmer), 
since he knows of no White contacts with this aspect and believes it may have been in 
existence as early as the 11th century (p. 570). 

The cultures that probably evolved into or were protohistoric Wichita (Great 
Bend Aspect) and Pawnee (Lower Loup Focus) are discussed in considerable detail. 

His discussion of tie-ins with cultures on a similar level in Texas and Oklahoma is 
likewise detailed, but from our immediate standpoint this must be summarized by 
saying that, unlike the situation in 1935, promising linkages can now be established 
between Central Plains and the western Southeast. Further, many of these cultures 
are linked by datable (dendrochronological) sherds from the Southwest. Fragments 
such as Spanish mail likewise prove Great Bend and Paint Creek horizons to be proto- 
historic. The same type of evidence applies to the Oneota aspects which barely intrude 
into the eastern Plains border. Unfortunately, the apparently long resident Kansa 
cannot as yet be tied into any exact prehistoric sequence although historic sites are 
here described. 

With the discussion of the protohistoric Dismal River Aspect, especially of the 
“El Cuartelejo” site in Scott County, we come to a fascinating story. Here was a 
small early 18th century pueblo built by Taos and Picuris, which when investigated 
proved, despite a definite Puebloan nucleus, to be primarily of Dismal River Aspect 
occupation. Since Dismal River culture sites are now almost certainly known to per- 
tain to the Plains Apache or Lipans, this description (including those given earlier 
by Williston and Martin, and also by Hill) of a Plains Apache community including 
irrigation, pueblo, ovens, etc., is intriguing. Evidently the Puebloan group was small 
or they acculturated fast. The widespread historical problems involved in this Plains 
Apache problem raised earlier by George Bird Grinnell and, more recently, by Thomas, 
Champe, Secoy, Hill, Wedel and others, cannot be thumb-nailed in here; but they have 
wide implications in linking the Southwest and the Great Plains. In passing, it is worth 
noting how often Wedel and others use the fine artifact analysis made by A. V. Kidder 
at Pecos (1932) when he demonstrated the strong Plains influences to be found in the 
later stages at that Pueblo. Wedel’s analysis of Dismal River culture goes into detail 
far beyond this site but it is one of numerous high points. 

It is hard to summarize a work as explicit and as comprehensive as this. Looking 
back over the thirty years since the reviewer was first given the opportunity to dig 
in an area which supposedly had no archeology, he is tremendously impressed with this 
book. 


Das Alte Amerika. HERMANN TRIMBORN. (Grosse Kulturen der Friihzeit, Neue Folge.) 
Stuttgart: Gustav Kilpper Verlag, 1959. 271 pp., 112 plates, 4 color plates, 6 fig- 
ures, 5 maps. n.p. 


Reviewed by RALPH C. ALTMAN, University of California, Los Angeles 


lhe author attempts to give the general public “‘a picture of the history of the high 
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cultures of America resulting from a synopsis of literary sources and archaeological 
spadework” (p. 8) in 117 pages and almost as many plates. It is a broad picture in 
which one welcomes the wide space devoted to areas between Mesoamerica and the 
Central Andes. The five main chapters deal with ancient Mexico, the Maya, the cul- 
tures of Central America and the Antilles, northwestern Colombia, and Peru. Descrip- 
tions of post classic times predominate. Many interesting highlights, such as discus- 
sions of pre-Hispanic law, reveal the author’s familiarity with early colonial source 
material. But the picture is clouded by all-pervasive ‘“‘Herrenfolk”’ ideas. The con- 
stantly repeated labelling oi all cultures, from Olmecs to Incas, as ‘‘Herrenkulturen”’ 
or “‘Gesittungen herrscha{tlichen Geprages” does not strike one as an essential con- 
tribution to their understanding. True, occasionally they are also referred to as theoc- 
racies, though an adequate definition of this term is wanting. Nor can it be inferred 
irom the author’s analogies between Inca kingship and ‘‘Gottesgnadentum”’ (i.e., 
rule by the grace of God, p. 113), or between the Maya center and the Greek polis. It 
seems similarly unconvincing to consider the spread of the Chavin horizon in terms of 
the political expansion of a hypothetical ‘“‘Herrenschicht” or “‘Oberschicht,” or in 
terms of powerpolitics among interrelated regional “dynasts”’ (p. 96). 

One wonders whether facts enumerated or described might not have become more 
significant and stimulating for the lay reader had the author’s approach found more 
room for inquiry into causes and developmental processes of cultures, and into religions 
and philosophies which animated them. Perhaps many of their important facets might 
have been mentioned had others the reviewer judges of less consequence in this con- 
text been omitted. 

There are numerous references to the pre-Hispanic arts, with but few attempts at 
approaching them as avenues toward a better understanding of the cultures which 
produced them. Some of the remarks on style show the author’s interests do not lie 
in the realm of esthetics. 

The many black and white photos are excellent and well-reproduced on 112 plates. 
It is pleasing to find numerous objects one has never or rarely seen reproduced. One 
might ask, however, whether their selection conveys as comprehensive an idea of pre- 
Hispanic arts as possible within the given space. 

Obviously the discrepancy between the scope of the book and the length of the text 
makes it easy to be critical, and not only with respect to matters of approach and 
emphasis. Thus, one may question, for example, the date (31 A.D.) assigned to Stela 
C, Tres Zapotes; the treatment of problems concerned with La Venta-Olmec chronol- 
ogy or with the Pipil migration; the lack of a clear distinction between “‘historical”’ 
Olmecs and those of La Venta; the references to von Eickstedt’s racial theories and to 
Maya “Old” and ““New Empires” after the author condemned these terms; the sug- 
gestion of generic relationships between Mitla and Chanchan wall decor or the explana- 
tion of Chibcha goldworking technique. But, withal, the reader is bound to gain respect 
ior the complexity of pre-Hispanic cultures and their history. 


LINGUISTICS 
American Studies in Uralic Linguistics. THomas A. SEBEOK (ED.) Edited by the Indi- 


ana University Committee on Uralic Studies. (Uralic and Altaic Series, Volume 1.) 
Bloomington: Indiana University Publications, 1960. vi, 356 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Eric Hamp, Universily of Chicago 


It is a pleasure to welcome both a new journal and a symbol of the coming of age 
of a new area of serious scholarship in this country, for which the staunch efforts of 
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Sebeok and Lotz, both contributors to this volume, have been largely responsible. It is 
not only a good volume; not one of the twelve contributions is a dud. The volume as 
a whole combines healthily modern structural method (of several persuasions) with 
solid traditional Finno-Ugric scholarship. 

Of languages treated, Cheremis leads with five articles, Finnish and Hungarian 
follow with two each, while Estonian has one; two treat of comparative subject matter. 
Anthropologists who do not consider themselves also technical linguists will probably 
be most interested in the contributions of Oinas, Poppe, and Zeps. But there is techni- 
cal interest in this volume for a variety of tastes. 

Most of the articles are descriptive (synchronic) in nature: R. Austerlitz (“Two 
Nascent Affective Suffixes in Finnish?,” pp. 1-5) discusses a detail of derivational 
morphology. T. A. Sebeok (“Eighteenth Century Cheremis: The Evidence from 
Pallas,”’ pp. 289-345) provides a valuable philological and structural analysis of an 
early document, with glossary cross-references. E. K. Minn (“The So-called Past 
Tenses in Cheremis,” pp. 93-120) decides on the basis of textual evidence that the 
primary meaning of Past I is “‘past,’’ while that of Past II is “‘situational”’ (though it 
tends understandably to be used frequently of past events). 

E. K. Ristinen (‘‘An East Cheremis Phonology,” pp 249-87) provides a sophisti- 
cated and quantified descripticn of the segmentals of ApSat-jal, north of Birsk, in 
the Bashkir Republic, with alternate solutions. (The misnumbering of footnotes from 
13 on in this article forms the only really annoying instance of misprints noted in the 
volume.) The difficult prosodics of certain of these languages have been dealt with in 
highly competent fashion by R. T. Harms (‘‘Stress and Juncture in Finnish,” pp. 7-12) 
and I. Lehiste (‘‘Segmental and Syllabic Quantity in Estonian,” pp. 21-82). The latter 
gives extremely detailed phonetic measurements, but the phonemic conclusion drawn 
is open to other possible interpretations since it is stated (p. 53) that “the three-way 
contrast is limited to position in the first syllable of a polysyllabic word”’; Harms has 
offered a different solution to the same problem, with a rich critique of earlier views on 
this classic riddle, in his unpublished doctoral dissertation (Chicago 1960). 

F. Ingemann advances our knowledge of Cheremis with an able account of auto- 
matic alternations (‘‘Morphophonemic Alternations in Eastern Cheremis,”’ pp. 13-20), 
while an intricate morphophonemic syndrome applying to a single important paradigm 
is dissected elegantly by J. Lotz (‘‘The Imperative in Hungarian,” pp. 83-92). 

A. Raun has contributed an extended syntactic study of specialized detail on ex- 
pressions of comparison (‘The Equivalents of English ‘Than’ in Finno-Ugric,” pp. 
149-247). This contribution, representing traditional philological-linguistic modes of 
research, rests on an enormous amount of careful collection and sifting, and is in part 
a revised reconstitution of a chapter of a lost doctoral dissertation—we should be 
grateful to Raun both for his learning and for his unflagging diligence. 

We come now to the three items of greatest likely general interest to this audience, 
which are at the same time comparative in content. N. Poppe (“On Some Altaic 
Loanwords in Hungarian,”’ pp. 139-47) offers a sensitive stratification of certain ancient 
loan contacts of Hungarian with Turkic and Pre-Turkic. Comparative Altaic studies, 
of which Poppe is a master, now provide the means, through the advances of recent 
decades, for discriminating not only interesting contacts in the prehistory of Hungar- 
ian but also some pre-existing Turkic groups of which we have not heretofore had 
knowledge. The evidence is slender, to be sure, but the control is sharp. 

F. J. Oinas gives us a fine example of acculturation in morphemics (“Concord in 
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Balto-Finnic and Preposition Repetition in Russian,” pp. 121-38). Although linguists 
will find this article methodologically conventional, its content is instructive in two 
ways: by adducing examples, Oinas shows that concord in the postpositional cases is 
limited to the eastern Balto-Finnic languages (Vepsian, Ludic, Karelian-Olonetsian, 
and Votic), and that in these it occurs in direct proportion to other structural evidences 
of Russification. Anthropologists should enjoy watching the author trace the mechan- 
ics of acculturation by pinpointing the models in older and dialectal Russian. Linguists 
and anthropologists alike should take note of this clear, if intricate, case of morpho- 
logical diffusion, whereby the calque is manifested by different phonemic (or morpho- 
phonemic) substance in strikingly different matrices. Morphological borrowing in 
iundamental form classes has often been claimed to be excessively rare. Here we have 
a beautiful case, and this writer can parallel it amply both in the Balkans and Mediter- 
ranean and in the Keltic languages. In fact, one may suspect that it is not only vastly 
more common than is generally supposed, but responsible as a trigger mechanism for 
a large part of linguistic change: it is not rare; it is just subtle. 

In a technically polished article (““Phoneme Subsystems and Correspondences in 
Cheremis Dialects,” pp. 347-56) V. J. Zeps approaches the problem of subgrouping 
the Cheremis dialects. He arrives at a grouping that produces, as he remarks, a spec- 
trum, more or less, rather than the traditional dichotomy or trichotomy. Zeps’ classifi- 
cation is based on the presence of differential phonemic oppositions in the inventory. 
Qi course, this tells us something—for example, the way acculturation might most 
readily proceed in the future, i.e., who can borrow what from whom. But for a genetic 
grouping, which is the traditional schema, it is sound correspondences that count, re- 
gardless of inventory. If we summarize the correspondences from his four tables as 
follows (there are uncertainties in IV): 


nN 


bo 


KK KS OJ oc OK L U M A B_ dialects 


registering all those groups that are segregated by one or more shared features of a 
correspondence, we may then show the intersection of sets in a single plot: 


oc OK L ic | A B | 


rhe resulting segregations show somewhat more clearcut clustering and rather closer 
fit with traditional impressionistic grouping than does Zeps’ classification. The cluster 
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L U-(M(A B)) is most close-knit, while OC-OK-L-U-M is next on one side, whereas 
KK-KS is solid on the other; OJ appears to have ambiguous affinities, yet, if its links 
with KS are illusory (as well they might be), it is noteworthy that it is bound in the 
other direction to a much larger set. In any event, interesting though the above exer- 
cise may be, we know that the only sure way to subgroup genetically is by seeking 
shared innovations by replacement of addition with reference to the reconstructed proto. 
But the data presented by Zeps are insufficient to enable us to do this; many of the 
above shared features are surely retentions. Mere typological grouping of culture 
traits, without reference to a putative proto, will never give sure genetic results. 

This volume augurs well for the future of the series. For linguists, the Uralic lan- 
guages may no longer be classed in the “miscellaneous exotic” category in the United 
States; for American anthropologists, the nonliterary Uralic languages and cultures 
form a well-defined beckoning field. 


Fondamenti di una Scienza della Origine del Linguaggio e sua Storia Remota. PAOLO 
ETTORE SANTANGELO. (Volume Quindicesimo dell‘Opera.) Milano: Santangelo, 
1960. 179 pp. n.p. 

Reviewed by RoBert A. HALL, JR., Cornell University 


No one who has acquired a knowledge of a good many languages can fail to see all 
kinds of resemblances between them—for example, Eng. day and Lat. dies; Fr. jour 
“day” and It. giorno; It. ghiaia “‘gravel’’ and Lat. glarea. It is strongly tempting to 
try to see causal relations in such relations, and to find historical connections to ac- 
count for them. For many centuries it was supposed that any pair of words showing 
even a minimal similarity could be interpreted as coming from a common source or as 
developing, the one out of the other, by assuming special changes in linguistic structure 
for each instance as necessary. However, during the last century and a half, the 
thousands of scholars who have intensively examined such resemblances have reached 
a consensus of opinion that, in order to consider that a true historical and causal 
relation exists between any two words or languages, certain stringent requirements 
must be met. The forms involved must show systematic correspondences in all aspects 
of linguistic structure: phonology, morphology and semantics. If these requirements 
are fulfilled, we consider the words in question as related (e.g., It. ghiaia < Lat. 
glarea) ; or linguistic borrowing may have been at work (e.g., Fr. jour [OF r. jorn] > It. 
giorno); or the resemblance may be due to chance (Eng. day and Lat. dies). 

Every so often, however, some persons become impatient with the severity of 
method and caution in judgment which are now considered essential in historical 
linguistics. Such persons ‘‘throw over the traces,”’ as it were, and make extensive stud- 
ies in which they reach conclusions wildly at variance with those held by more con- 
servative scholars. On occasion, these conclusions may concern only one or two families 
of languages, as when Reider T. Sherwin tried to show that the Algonquian languages 
were derived from Old Norse (The Viking and the Red Man, 4 vols., New York and 
London [later Bronxville, N.Y.], 1940-50; reviewed by W. G. Moulton and C. F. 
Hockett, “‘Germanic and Algonquian: A Modern Myth,” A merican-Scandinavian Re- 
view 39:314-319, 1951), or when Leo Wiener tried to demonstrate a close relationship 
between Gothic and Arabic (Commentary to the Germanic Laws and Mediaeval Docu- 
ments, Cambridge, Mass., 1915; reviewed by L. Bloomfield, Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology 15:299-304, 1916; and Contributions toward a History of Arabico- 
Gothic Culture, 4 vols., New York, 1917-21). Other such researchers extend their scope 
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to include a great many families of languages, as did Samuel Reiss in his The Rise of 
\Vords and their Meanings (New York, 1950; reviewed by T. A. Sebeok, “Words in 
Collision,’ American Speech 26:46-48, 1951), or the Caucasian linguist N. Ja. Marr 
whose works expounding his ‘‘Japhetic” theory are discussed and evaluated by L. L. 
Thomas, The Linguistic Theories of N. Ja. Marr, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1957; 
UCPL, vol. 14). 

Santangelo’s work falls into the same general category as Sherwin’s, Wiener’s, and 
Reiss’s. The volume under review is the fifteenth part of an extensive work devoted to 
demonstrating the monogenesis ef all human language. In this particular volume, the 
author is bent on proving that the Ural-Altaic languages are derived from the Indo- 
European family. He, like many researchers of this type, claims to have a “new 
method”; all this amounts to is that systematic phonetic correspondences are consid 
ered of no importance, and semantic research is expected to reveal relationships ‘‘me- 
F diante un panorama di forme simili derivati da tutte le lingue (quando perd questo 
panoroma é possibile), attraverso quali sensi metaforici e transizioni da una ad altra 
idea si € raggiunto il significato di un dato termine” (p. 61). This approach brings us 
back to the situation that prevailed in the 18th century and before, when etymology 
was, according to the oft-quoted wisecrack attributed to Voltaire, ‘‘a science in which 
the vowels counted for very little and the consonants for nothing.” Santangelo com- 
pares countless forms, from all languages and all periods at once; typical is the passage 

p. 75) in which he discusses Hungarian bardt “friend” and forms he considers related, 

and reaches the conclusion that it is connected with Ger. Bruder, which is in its turn a 
variant of Ger. Freund, from which are explained Ger. Braut, Frau, Freya, Fr. brue 
sic], It. brute (2—or does he mean drudo “‘lover’’?), etc. Santangelo’s method in his- 
torical linguistics is exemplified by his declaration (p. 114) that It. ghiaia is not from 
Lat. glarea, but is related to Fr. caillou “‘pebble.”’ As a result, the firm outline of his- 
torical relationships is dissolved as by lye, and all that is left is a glutinous farrago of 
chance similarities. 

rhere is no need to go into great detail as to the methodological faults of San- 
tangelo’s and similar works; the interested reader may be referred to the reviews by 
Hockett and Moulton, Bloomfield, and Sebeok, and to the book by Thomas, cited 
above. On the other hand, it is advisable from time to time to point out the short- 
comings of work of this type—rather than merely to dismiss it with the curt verdict 
of ‘scientifically worthless”’ which it deserves—if only to maintain public awareness 
of its true value, and to discourage similar enthusiasts from undertaking comparative 
linguistic study without a sound methodological basis and from wasting their good 
money, the printer’s ink, and the world’s forests on its publication. 


| Synopsis of English Syntax. EUGENE A. Nina. (Linguistic Series of the Summer Insti- 
tute of Linguistics of the University of Oklahoma, No. 4.) Norman, Oklahoma: 
University Book Exchange, 1960. Ixviii, 233 pp. $1.50. 
Reviewed by JAMES SLEpDD, Northwestern University 
The Linguistic Series of the Summer Institute of Linguistics, University of Okla- 
homa, “‘is designed to provide in a relatively inexpensive form material for linguists, 
ethnologists, folklorists, and other scholars.” The first three volumes presented “native 
texts’’ (Comanche, Pocomchi, and Mixteco); the fourth and latest is the already well- 
known Synopsis of English Syntax by Eugene A. Nida. The opportunity to buy so good 
i‘ book as Nida’s for only $1.50 will in these days reconcile even the most persnickety 
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reader to a considerable number of mechanical defects, some of which, like the south- 
of-the-border spelling Ramon Jakobsen, may have for the frivolous an independent 
entertainment value. 

The circumstances in which the Synopsis is published are of course essential to its 
judgment. Written some twenty years ago, with no intention of publication, and 
presented as a Michigan dissertation in 1943, it was widely read in typescript on inter- 
library loan, “it has been put out in two multilith editions of several hundred copies 
each,” and most of it has been published, with special notes and introduction, in 
Japan. The continued demand for the Synopsis as a work of established value, ‘the 
most exhaustive study” of English syntax ‘on the immediate constituent model,” 
fully justifies the new edition of one thousand copies; but as Nida says, if he were to 
rewrite the book in the present state of English linguistics, ‘‘it would be in many re- 
spects quite different.’”” Among American work alone (considerably less than half of 
current world-output on English), a reviser would have at least to take account of the 
studies of intonation and juncture by Pike, Wells, Trager, and Smith, of Hill’s ‘‘pho- 
nological syntax,” of Pike’s “tagmemic theory,” and of the ‘transformational analysis” 
(or analyses) of Zellig Harris and Noam Chomsky; and if the revision were to be more 
than eclectic hodgepodge, the very foundations of the Synopsis might have to be ex- 
tensively changed. The difficulty of such an undertaking is clear, its wisdom dubious. 
It would be better to write a new book; for the Synopsis in its familiar form is valuable 
in itself, as a historical document, and as a basis “‘for comparing the relative efficiency” 
of different modes of syntactic analysis. 

Some revisions have indeed been made. For example, after the Preface Nida has 
added an “Outline of Structures,” “‘a list of constructions” with examples and diagrams 
which is intended as ‘‘a more practical guide” to the synopsis proper than its own 
“rather lengthy and involved form of outlining.”” Some readers may feel that the result 
is too much scaffolding—68 pages of warming up before the pitcher leaves the bull- 
pen; others, like the reviewer, will be grateful for the sense of clarity and order which 
Nida’s work can give; but the real question which both groups must ultimately face 
is whether Nida’s means to clarity and order is the best means. Any moderately de- 
tailed and systematic statement is likely to give the same psychological effect. 

The reviewer is quite incapable of thus comparing Nida, Pike, and Chomsky; and 
though he shares this inability with some who have attempted such comparison, it 
leaves him nothing new to say. Primarily, he would emphasize the value which Nida’s 
Synopsis had for him in his own self-education and which, he believes, it may still 
have even for the less innocent: if much of the book now seems a bit old hat, that is 
partly because the lessons it had to teach have become part of the thinking of a genera- 
tion. Ingratitude to one’s teachers is as ugly a sin as ignorance of their teaching. 

In this respect, however, even a good and useful book may teach best by a bad 
example. Nida’s “Criticism of Former Treatments of English Syntax,” in an age 
when revolutions and revelations succeed one another among linguists so rapidly, 
tempts fate beyond necessity. On the one hand, no IC-analysis of English has ever 
been satisfactory beyond the point where continued insistence on asking the same 
questions has led to arbitrary answers; on the other hand, though scholars like Curme 
and Jespersen were not always models of method, they certainly wrote grammars in 
which they did not need constantly to acknowledge the incompleteness of their ma- 
terial. The birthrate of grammars would be drastically reduced if method should grow 
too pure to lie down with data. 
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Yet method need not be promiscuous. The Nida of Linguistic Interludes, despite 
an A.B. in Greek, has no great concern for literary values, so that he may only be 
amused by the suggestion that his style is an abomination; but the criticism may ap- 
pear more serious when it is remembered that the object of his analysis is his own 
idiolect. The reviewer’s intuition of grammaticality goes into convulsions at some of 
Nida’s examples; and if Jespersen has sinned by attempting to describe the language 
of Shakespeare and the language of Galsworthy in one big grammar, Nida can hardly 
be judged guiltless when he builds a single smaller description on materials of the 
greatest stylistic diversity. Individual speakers are likely to have a partial mastery of 
several kinds of English; is not the linguist’s job to distinguish the systems and to 
account for them in their entirety? If so, an English teacher aspiring to prudence may 
refuse to concern himself exclusively with any one speaker’s partial, multiplex, and 
private intuitions; and he may protect his job and self-esteem, as he furtively reads 
the big grammars and dictionaries, by insisting that some people’s English is bad 
since it aimlessly violates established custom. 

That statement is close to ingratitude. No criticism should obscure the real value 
of Nida’s Synopsis. Timidly, but with real conviction, the reviewer ventures the 
opinion that it is neither Trivial nor Vacuous. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Heredity and Evolution in Human Populations. L. C. Dunn. (Harvard Books in Biology 
No. 1.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1959. ix, 157 pp., figures. $3.50. 


Reviewed by JosePH B. BirpsELL, University of California, Los Angeles 


This important little book, without making the suggestion, is closer to the core of 
the new physical anthropology than were some of the previous claimants. The words 
of the distinguished geneticist who is its author explain the broad perspectives of the 
volume: 

Although I have spent most of my life in experimental genetics, I know that theories can be 
tested by other means than deliberately controlled experiment. Studies of human populations 
present many examples of this. One can imagine what arrangements of hereditary factors one 
ought to find in human populations and families if certain theories are true, and these arrange- 
ments can be observed. Theories of evolution can be tested both in this way, by observations of 
changes in populations in nature and by deliberately designed experiments with rapidly repro- 
ducing animals, plants, bacteria and viruses. The ideas derived from genetics and those from 
observations of species, races and variations of natural populations have now come to support 
and supplement each other. Inner consistency and relations between facts obtained from diverse 
sources, always a sign of maturation in a scientific field, begin to appear in the new field of popu- 
lation genetics. Its ideas are couched in general terms, applying to all populations with certain 
modes of mating and reproduction. 


The opening chapter is a brief but appropriate discussion of “Variety,” including 
simple accounts of Mendel’s discoveries concerning the nature of heredity, and a gen- 
eral statement about the character of evolution. In “The Principles of Heredity ap- 
plied to Human Populations,” (fortunately using human blood groups for illustra- 
tions), the author establishes a useful, but minimum vocabulary for familial genetics, 
and discusses conception, gamete production, and reproduction in simple terms. The 
application of the laws of chance to Mendelian heredity is covered, along with the 
Hardy-Weinberg law of genetic equilibrium, and the conditions under which its 
constancy holds. These two chapters are introductory to familial genetics, and are so 
well and simply done that the lay reader, for whom the book is written, should feel 
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that a real comprehension of heredity has been achieved. But for the student the 
writing is too economical and the illustrations too little belabored for complete mastery 
of the principles of familial inheritance. 

With the foundations laid, the next three chapters introduce the concepts of human 
population genetics and state some of the problems they pose. “Methods of Evolu- 
tionary Changes in Human Populations” defines the four evolutionary forces which 
produce changes in the gene pool of a population in a lucid and uncomplicated fashion. 
The sickle-cell trait and thalassemia provide the best examples possible at this time to 
illustrate the action of selection on human populations under varying environments. 
In ‘Genes and Evolution” several of the human blood groups are simply examined in 
terms of their biochemical basis, heredity, and compatibility in transfusion and in 
ietal-maternal terms. Evidence for the action of natural selection upon them is referred 
to and their nonrandom association with certain diseases is broadly summarized. The 


” 


action of evolution on rare, harmful genes is included. 

Dunn’s chapter on ‘“‘Race Formation”’ is a clear statement of the genetical position 
on the process, explaining well, yet not claiming too much. Noting that population 
genetics does not provide the means for approaching a final racial taxonomy, it is 
nevertheless an instrument by which some of the agencies involved in race formation 
can be profitably explored. Continental surveys establish genetical norms for key 
areas but perhaps pose as many problems of relationships as they solve. 

“But it is the relations between smaller groups of people within continental areas 
and between them, that the new methods are most competent to illuminate. Here, 
as the total problem of race formation is broken down into smaller and smaller parts, 
one is most likely to obtain clues to the causes of the differences in gene frequencies, 
and this, rather than description for its own sake, is the essential question for us.” In 
this spirit a number of examples of preliminary nature are discussed in terms of the sys- 
tems of evolutionary forces that may have produced the observed differences. 

“Isolated Populations and Small Communities” is substantively one of the most 
interesting chapters of the book, for it presents in summary form a series of studies, 
both published and unpublished, which indicate the probable operation of that obscure 
and difficult evolutionary process known as random genetic drift. Examples range 
from the author’s work in the Jewish community of Rome, through several other 
religious isolates, and include several New World populations of displaced Negroids, 
and the Australian aborigines. Dunn makes clear the difficulty of providing strict 
proof that drift has affected such populations, since it is impossible to equate the other 
three evolutionary forces with zero in living populations. But he wisely does not take 
the unprofitable position that because of these practical difficulties it cannot be con- 
sidered to exist. 

Social scientists and doctors, as well as anthropologists, can profit from the con- 
cluding chapter, ‘A Look Ahead.” Here Dunn projects present knowledge of human 
population genetics to assay its impact upon and interrelations with such diverse 
fields as eugenics, social evolution, and preventive medicine. This section should be 
required reading, if done with comprehension, of all the world’s good citizens. 

Having used this book as one of several texts in “An Introduction to Human Evo- 
lution” for two semesters, the reviewer must point out that it is not an ideal text, for 
it is too compactly written, and in some ways presumes too great a biological back- 
ground for the lower division student. But it was not written as a text and cannot be 
faulted on this basis. Written simply enough for the intelligent layman to grasp, it 
remains the best summary of human microevolution for the professional. Since cul- 
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tural parameters are of increasing importance in human microevolutionary studies, 
social anthropologists will gain insight into this integrative trend by reading this un- 
pretentious but timely book. 


Outline of Human Genetics. L. S. PENROSE. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1959, 
xii, 146 pp., 4 appendices, bibliography, 18 figures, index, 6 plates. $2.50. 


Reviewed by JOHN BUETTNER-JANUSCH, Yale University 


One of the most important requirements of a modern, pedagogical anthropology, 
physical or cultural, is a set of lucid texts of either an elementary or a summary 
nature. These texts should discuss and expound the 20th century point of view about 
evolution and the genetic science upon which much of it is based. The education of 
students and professionals in our field is behind that of such fields as zoology and 
microbiology. Professor Penrose has produced a splendid account of human genetics 
which fits this need. Any student or professional worker in the bio-cultural sciences 
will benefit from the use of this book. But it is especially important for anthropologists 
who have, as one of their principal interests, the study of human evolution. Since 
human genetics is basic to an understanding of human evolution, it is to be hoped that 
every subscriber to this journal will immediately find a place for this book on his book- 
shelf. 

Penrose’s discussion of the history of modern genetics is too brief, even considering 
the length of this volume. However, he conveys the feeling of change and excitement 
which hovers over genetics today into his account of the gene concept, the function of 
chromosomes, the problems of eugenics and dysgenics, and, indeed, into every one of 
the chapters. Such a dynamic view of the subject is important when every month pro- 
duces news of experiments, observations, and theories which broaden and change 
our general conception of the nature of the genetic processes. Too often, particularly 
among anthropologists, does one find a static, frozen view of man’s hereditary consti- 
tution. A reference to Galton, to Newman, to Freeman and Holzinger, the story of 
blood groups, some comments about blondes, blue eyes, and the inheritance of stature 
and intelligence, and back we go to fossils, head forms, and body types. A good dose of 
Professor Penrose will alter this if taken in time. If it is true that English majors teach 
physical anthropology, and Birdsell avers that it is (American Journal of Physical An- 
‘hropology, review of Dobzhansky 1954), then it is time English majors as well received 
a copy of this book. 

The most interesting and important section, for this reviewer at this particular 
time, is the account of eugenics and natural selection. The view that modern medical 
advances and the increase in the general public health, particularly in infant survival, 
have reduced the force of selection on man is clearly opposed by Professor Penrose. 
His argument is clear and he marshalls the evidence in an admirably brief section. 
here is, of course, more to be said on this subject, but it is unlikely to be said better 
or more briefly. 

The discussion of the asserted diminishing intelligence in modern populations 
intellectual bankruptcy theory)—because the “unfit” or the least intelligent segment 
of the community has the highest fertility—is brilliant. The dangers of such a possible 
reduction are clearly outlined, but the unlikelihood of its occurrence is succinctly 
demonstrated on sound genetic grounds. 

This review is being written in the heart of Africa. The discussion by Penrose (an 
Englishman to boot) of the important effects of hybridization among different stocks 
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of mammalian populations is peculiarly apt. The gap between demonstrable scientific 
conclusions and the ability to act upon them seems peculiarly large here. The book 
might well be required reading for expatriate Europeans living off African land and 


labor. 
OTHER 
The Leopard’s Spots: Scientific Attitudes Toward Race in America, 1815-59. WILLIAM 
STANTON. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960. ix, 244 pp., index. $4.00. 
Reviewed by JoserH H. Columbia University 


In the American South, the Jeffersonian, libertarian, Francophile Enlightenment, 
with its emphasis on human equality, had its heyday in the end of the 18th century. 
There can be little doubt that this more extreme democratic view prevailed in the 
Southern states, whereas a far less radical, republican view was dominant in the 
Northern, and especially the New England states. In spite of the apparent inconsist- 
ency involved, the Southerners maintained 2nd supported an economy founded on 
Nergo slavery, whereas slavery had become very rare in the North by the end of the 
18th century. Not until about 1830, however, did Southern writers presume to argue 
that slavery was a positive good; until that time, there was a rather shamefaced in- 
sistence that, for the time being, slavery was an inevitable evil. Many Southern 
leaders made testamentary provisions for the manumission of their slaves and sup- 
ported colonization schemes to return the manumitted slaves to Africa. The formation 
of the states of the ‘‘deep South” and the development of the one-crop economy, based 
on cotton cultivation, in these new states increased the economic utility of slavery; 
Southern literature was faced with the need to develop a new ideology to justify the 
extension of the “peculiar institution.” 

The lines of argument that were found in the process of formulating this new, non- 
Jeffersonian justification were various. The pro-slavery argument had many facets. 
Every possible approach to the defense of the system was tried at some time or other 
by a proponent of the system. Specialized Southern scholars in many fields exploited 
their special knowledge in the sectional cause. Ministers and theologians leaped into 
the fray by presenting the Scriptural argument for slavery. Southern ministers like 
Josiah Priest, Thornton Stringfellow, Fred A. Ross, and George D. Armstrong de- 
fended the institution of slavery on the sole ground of its Scriptural sanction, without 
any reference to the moral issues involved. Philosophers like Albert T. Bledsoe entered 
the lists with rational reinterpretations of the nature of liberty, trying to make liberty 
and slavery seem less incompatible. Lawyers, political writers, and amateur sociolo- 
gists flocked to the pro-slavery standard. On this issue, at least, one can speak ac- 
curately of the “‘solid South.” 

One of the lines of argument that appeared during this period was anthropological 
in nature. It maintained the position that the various races of man were, in fact, not 
varieties of one species, but different species. This racialist argument was played for 
all it was worth by many Southerners, and it has been treated by historians of the 
slavery controversy as an ad hoc argument forged for the special purpose of providing 
a presumably scientific foundation for the defense of slavery. Now Professor William 
Stanton of Williams College has demonstrated conclusively, by the studies reported in 
The Leopard’s Spots, that the interpretation of the racialist argument previously cur- 
rent is erroneous. The argument for multiplicity of species was, he shows, the best and 
most advanced scientific theory in its time. It was supported and propounded by the 
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most able group of scientists in the country, headed by Samuel George Morton, 
George R. Gliddon, Louis Agassiz, and E. G. Squier. This ““American school” can be 
criticized from a 20th century perspective for inadequacy in their research and for 
over-hasty generalization. In their own time, however, the members of the school 
were amplifying and developing existing tendencies in the scientific study of man. Their 
opponents, who defended the unity of the human races on Scriptural grounds, were the 
unscientific sentimentalists then, though today we believe them to have been more 
nearly correct in their view. 

Indeed, it is Professor Stanton’s contention that, although the polygenist theory of 
the “American school” unintentionally offered support to the pro-slavery argument, 
this support was unwelcome to the Southerners and rejected by them because of their 
Biblicist bias. Even at the height of the controversy, Stanton feels, Southerners de- 
manded a defense of slavery that would not at the same time constitute an attack on 
the literal verity of the Bible. Thus it was from the Southland itself that attacks on the 
“infidelity” of the ‘American school” came most numerously. In a sense, this saved the 
members of the school from “the reproach before history of having effectually furthered 
the cause of slavery,’’ not because they did not want to, but because they were not 
wanted. 

From a scientific point of view, the weakest spot in the arguments of the American 
school concerned “‘interfertility’”’ or hybridization. The fact and the frequency of 
interfertility of the Negro and Caucasian races was well-known; certainly it could not 
be avoided in the American South where concubinage was commonplace. Josiah Nott, 
a distinguished physician of South Carolina, argued that hybridization was common 
throughout ‘‘the whole chain of animated nature, from man down through both animal 
and vegetable kingdoms.’”’ He added that, while some of these hybrids were sterile, 
others were capable of further propagation. This led him to the conclusion that the 
interfertility of Negro and Caucasian stocks and the fertility of their mulatto offspring 
could not be used as a basis for inferring unity of species. He did assert, on the basis of 
his own medical observations, that mulattoes were less fertile than either parent stock, 
intermediate between Negro and White in intelligence, less hardy and shorter-lived 
than either. Mulatto women, Nott claimed, were delicate, “bad breeders and bad 
nurses—many of them do not conceive at all—most are subject to abortions, and a 
large portion of their children die at an early age.” This, he said, showed that mulattoes 
were hybrids, produced by the union of two distinct species. Other members of the 
American school supported Nott’s position, while opponents were quick to seize upon 
this weakness and exploit it in their vigorous criticisms. 

No brief review, extracting a point or two from a full and exciting historical study, 
can do justice to the vivid and excellent recreation of this early 19th century contro- 
versy that Professor Stanton has given us. His work is presented in a lively and in- 
teresting narrative style, based, for the most part, upon original sources, meticulous 
in its scholarly use of the sources. The Leopard’s Spots should not be changed; it is 


fine just as it is. 
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Amerikanistische Miszellen. (Festband Franz Termer) (Mitteilungen aus dem Museum fiir Volker 
kunde in Hamburg XXV.) Hamburg: Kommissionsverlag Ludwig Appel, 1959. 202 pp., 
bibliography, figures, frontispiece, plates, tables. n.p. 

Baerreis, David and Joan E. Freeman. A Report on a Bluff Shelter in Northeastern Oklahoma 
(DI-47). (Archives of Archaeology, Number 1.) Madison, Wisconsin: Society for American 
Archaeology and University of Wisconsin Press, 1959. 334 pages on 5 double-sided cards, 
$1.50. 

Birket-Smith, Kaj. Primitive Man and His Ways: Patterns of Life in Some Native Societies. Trans 
lated from the Danish by Roy Duffell. (Originally published in Denmark under the title of 
Fjoerne Folk, 1957.) London: Odhams Press Limited, 1960. 239 pp., chapter bibliographies, 
3 diagrams, 57 photographs. 25 s. 

Blalock, Hubert M., Jr. Social Statistics. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1960. xiv, 465 
pp., appendices, chapter bibliographies, chapter glossaries, index, tables. $7.95. 

Bloch, Raymond. The Origins of Rome. (Ancient Peoples and Places Series, Vol. 15.) New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1960. 212 pp., bibliography, glossary, index, 17 line drawings, 5 maps, 
notes, 60 photographs. $6.50. 

By Og Bygd. (Norsk Folkmuseums Arbok, 1958-59, trettende bind.) Oslo: I Hovedkommisjon, 
Johan Grundt Tanum, 1960. 179 pp., bibliographies, chapter notes, English summaries, 93 
figures. n.p. 

Contributions to California Archaeology, No. 3. (Part I, “An Investigation of Some Stone Mounds 
in Death Valley National Monument” by William J. Wallace, Alice P. Hunt and J. Peter 
Redwine.) (Part II, ‘“‘A Preceramic Site at Saratoga Springs, Death Valley National Monu- 
ment” by William J. Wallace and Edith S. Taylor.) [Los Angeles]: Archaeological Research 
Associates. Various pagination, bibliographies, 5 figures, 9 plates, 5 tables. $1.60. 

Cottrell, Leonard. Land of the Pharaohs. Illustrated by Richard M. Powers. Cleveland and New 
York: The World Publishing Co., 1960. 127 pp., bibliography, 1 chart, glossary, 18 illustra 
tions, index. $2.95. 

Cruxent, J. M., A. de Diaz-Ungria and Helmuth Fuchs (Coordinators) Folia Antropologica. 
(Number 1.) Caracas: Museo de Ciencias Naturales del Ministerio de Educacién Nacional. 
87 pp., index. n.p. 

Cunnison, Ian. The Luapula Peoples of Northern Rhodesia: Custom and History in Tribal Politics. 
New York: The Humanities Press, 1959. xiii, 258 pp., bibliography, 6 diagrams, frontispiece 
(map), index, 3 maps, 13 plates, 8 tables. $6.50. 

Demographic Yearbook, 1959: 11th Issue. Special Topic: Natality Statistics. (Edition in French and 
English.) New York: Department of Economic and Social Affairs, United Nations, 1960. 
ix, 719 pp., 8 charts, cumulative subject index, 37 tables. $10.00 (cloth), $8.00 (paper). 

DuBois, Cora (Ed.). Lowite’s Selected Papers in Anthropology. Autobiographical Data by Robert 
H. Lowie. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1960; xi, 509 pp., 
appendix, frontispiece. $10.00. 

Dugast, Idelette. Monographie de la tribu des Ndiki (Banen du Cameroun). (Travaux et Mémoires 
de l’Institute d’Ethnologie, LXIII). Paris: Institut d’Ethnologie, 1960. xx, 628 pp., bibliogra- 
phy, 9 charts, 33 figures, index, 4 maps. n.p. 

Dunning, R. W. Social and Economic Change Among the Northern Ojibwa. Toronto, Canada: 
University of Toronto Press, 1959. x, 233 pp., 30 plates. $5.50. 

Elmendorf, W. W. The Structure of Twana Culture. With Comparative Notes on the Structure of 
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28, No. 3.) Pullman, Washington: Washington State University, 1960. 576 pp., bibliography 
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Evans, Clifford and Betty J. Meggers Archeological Investigations in British Guiana. (Smithsonian 
Institution, Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 177.) Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1960. xxi, 418 pp., 39 appendix tables, bibliography, illustrations (127 text figures, 
68 plates), 14 text tables. n.p. 

inch, Bernard. Passport to Paradise ... An Account of Common Naturally Occurring Drugs and 
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Short Cut to Happiness. (Arco Publications: 1959.) New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1960. 191 pp., bibliography, 16 illustrations, index. $6.00. 

| iizsimmons, Thomas, Peter Malof, John C. Fiske and others. USSR: Its People, Its Society, Its 
Culture. (Survey of World Cultures, No. 7.) New Haven, Connecticut: Human Relations 
Area Files Press, 1960. 590 pp., appendix, bibliography, index, 12 plates, 2 tables. $8.50. 

reeland, L. S. and Sylvia M. Broadbent. Central Sierra Miwok Dictionary with Texts. (University 
of California Publications in Linguistics, Vol. 23.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1960. vii, 71 pp. $1.75. 

freeman, Joan E. An Archaeological Report on a Cave Deposit (DI-30) in Northeastern Oklahoma. 
(Archives of Archaeology, Number 2.) Madison, Wisconsin: Society for American Archae- 
ology and the University of Wisconsin Press, 1959. 104 pp. on 2 double-sided cards. $.75. 

Freud, Ernst L. (Ed.) Letters of Sigmund Freud. Translated by Tania and James Stern. New York: 
Basic Books, Inc., 1960. viii, 470 pp., acknowledgements, bibliography, frontispiece. $7.50. 

Friedmann, Frederick G. The Hoe and the Book: An Italian Experiment in Community Develop- 
ment. Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1960. xxi, 158 pp., index. $3.00. 

Frolich, W. (Ed.) Vélkerkundliche Forschungen: Martin Heydrich, sum 70. Geburtstag tiberreicht 
von Freunden und Schiilern. (Ethnologica, Neue Folge, Band 2.) Kéln: E. J. Brill G.M.B.H., 
19060. xii, 557 pp., bibliographies (chapter), 117 figures, frontispiece, index, 46 plates. n. p. 

Geertz, Clifford. The Religion of Java. Foreword by Douglas Oliver. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free 
Press, 1960. xv, 392 pp. indices, 2 maps. $7.50. 

Gruber, Jacob W. A Conscience in Conflict: The Life of St. George Jackson Mivart. New York: 
Columbia University Press for Temple University Publications, 1960. x, 266 pp., bibliography, 
frontispiece, index. $6.50. 

Gunn, Harold D. A Handbook of the African Collections of the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia Commercial Museum, 1960. 78 pp., 14 illustrations, map. $.50. 

Gunnerson, James H. An Introduction To Plains Apache Archaeology—The Dismal River Aspect. 
(Anthropological Papers, No. 58, from Smithsonian Institution’s Bureau of American 
Ethnology Bulletin 173.) Washington: Government Printing Office, 1960. Pp. 131-260, 
appendices, bibliography, 12 figures, 38 plates. n.p. 

von Hagen, Victor W. Maya: Land of the Turkey and the Deer. Illustrated by Alberto Beltran. 
Cleveland and New York: The World Publishing Co., 1960. 127 pp., bibliography, 1 chart, 
frontispiece, index, 45 illustrations. $2.95. 

-. World of the Maya. Illustrated by Alberto Beltran. (Mentor: Ancient Civilizations) 
New York: The New American Library, 1960. 224 pp., bibliography, 61 figures, index. $.50. 

Halbwachs, Maurice. Population and Society: Introduction to Social Morphology. Translated by Otis 
Dudley Duncan and Harold W. Pfantz. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1960 (Paris: 
Libraric Armand Colin, 1946). 207 pp., index, bibliography. $4.50. 

Hansen, Henny Harald. Some Costumes of Highland Burma at the Ethnographical Museum of 
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1960. 81 pp., bibliography, 27 figures, footnotes, 1 plate. 10 Kr. 

Hauck, Hazel M., Saovanee Sudsaneh and Jane R. Hanks. Food Habits and Nutrient Intakes in a 
Siamese Rice Village: Studies in Bang Chan, 1952-54. With the assistance of Anusith 
Rajatasilpin, Sapha Indrasud, Mary B. Campbell and Dana Thorangkul. Foreword by 
Lauriston Sharp. (Cornell Thailand Project, Interim Report Series No. 4.) (Data Paper: 
No. 29, Southeast Asia Program, Department of Far Eastern Studies.) Ithaca, New York: 
Cornell University, 1958. xii, 129 pp., 3 appendices, 2 charts, 15 tables. $1.00. 
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gram, Department of Far Eastern Studies.) Ithaca, New York: Cornell University, 1959. x, 
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Holland, C. G. Preceramic and Ceramic Cultural Patterns in Northwest Virginia. (Anthropological 
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Howard, James H. Dakota Winter Counts as a Source of Plains History. (Anthropological Papers, 
No. 61, from Smithsonian Institution’s Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin 173.) 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1960. Pp. 339-416, bibliography, 3 plates. n. p. 
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286 pp., frontispiece, 14 illustrations, index. $12.50 (set). 

Jenkins, David, Emrys Jones, T. Jones Hughes and Trefor M. Owen. Welsh Rural Communities. 
Edited by Elwyn Davies and Alwyn D. Rees. Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1960. xi, 
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Elisabeth Pauli und W. Schulz-Weidner. (Ergebnisse der Frobenius-Expeditionen 1950-52 
und 1954-56, Band I.) Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1959. 455 pp., bibliography, 45 
figures, glossary index, 6 maps, 48 plates, English summary. DM 42, -. 

Jobns, Anthony H. (Ed. and Trans.) Rantjak Kilabueh: A Minangkabau Kaba. (A specimen of 
the traditional literature of Central Sumatra based on the version of Datuk Paduko Alam 
and Sutan Pamuntjak as reprinted by Firma Soleleiman, Bukit Tinggi, 1951.) (Data Paper 
No. 32, Southeast Asia Program, Dept. of Far Eastern Studies.) Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
University, 1958. xxv, 152 pp. $3.00. 

Jones, George Fenwick, Honor in German Literature. Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press, 
1959. xii, 208 pp., bibliography, index. $4.50 (paper). 
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Vol. I, No. 2, May 1960.) Stanford: Food Research Institute, Stanford University, 1960. 
Pp. 107-134, bibliography, 5 charts. $1.00. 
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Library, 1960. xi, 290 pp., indices. 5 Rs. of 8 Sh. 

Kaplan, Max. Leisure in America: A Social Inquiry. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1960. 
xii, 350 pp., 6 charts, indices, notes, 18 tables. $7.50. 
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Canada: Their Historical, Ethnological, and Archaeological Aspects. (Anthropological Papers 
No. 62 from Smithsonian Institution’s Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin 173.) Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1960. Pp. 417-473, appendix, bibliography, 9 figures, 
1 map, 14 plates. n. p. 

Kephart, Calvin. Races of Mankind: Their Origin and Migration. New York: Philosophical Library 
Inc., 1960. xiv, 566 pp., 2 charts, footnotes, index, 2 maps. $6.00. 
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(Volume 3. Formulations of the Person and the Social Context.) New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1959. x, 837 pp., appendix, bibliographies, indices, tables. $12.50. 

Kotov, K. F. Autonomy of Local Nationalities in the Chinese People’s Republic: The Sinkiang 
Uighur Autonomous Oblast. (Translation of the Russian-language Monograph.) (JPRS: 3547) 
New York: U.S. Joint Publications Research Service, 1960. 149 pp., 4 diagrams. n. p. 
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Larsson, Karl Erik. Fijian Studies. (Etnologiska Studier, Number 25.) Géteborg, Sweden: Etno- 
grafiska Museet, 1960. 147 pp., 65 figures, footnotes. 24 Kr. 

Lipset, Seymour Martin and Reinhard Bendix. Social Mobility in Industrial Society. Foreword 
by Arthur M. Ross. (1st American paper-bound edition.) Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1960. xxi, 309 pp., appendix, 11 figures, indexes, 59 tables. $1.95. 

Mangkunagoro, K. G. P. A. A., VII of Surakarta. On the Wayang Kulit (Purwa) and Its Symbolic 
and Mystical Elements. Translated from the Dutch by Claire Holt. (Original text published in 
Djawa, Vol. XIII, 1933.) (Data Paper No. 27, Southeast Asia Program, Depart. of Far 
Eastern Studies, Cornell Univ.) Ithaca, New York: Cornell Univ., 1957. vi, 37 pp., bibliogra- 
phy, figures, glossary. $1.50. 

Marcson, Simon. 7/ie Scientist in American Industry: Some Organizational Determinants in Man- 
power Utilization. (Research Report Series, No. 99.) Princeton, New Jersey: Industrial Re- 
lations Section, Princeton University, 1960. Ix, 158 pp., appendix, 1 chart, footnotes, 1 table. 
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Marriott, Alice. The First Comers: Indians of America’s Dawn. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., Inc., 1960. viii, 246 pp., bibliography, illustrations, index. $4.50. 

Matthews, Donald R. U.S. Senators and Their World. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1960. ix, 303 pp., appendices, 31 figures, index, 62 tables. $6.00. 

Medawar, P. B. The Future of Man: The BBC Reith Lectures, 1959. New York: Basic Books, 
Inc., 1960, 128 pp., notes. $3.00. 

de Meireles, Arthur Martins. Mutilagédes Etnicas Dos Manjacos. (Memérias, Number 22.) Bissau, 
Africa Ocidental: Centro de Estudos da Guiné Portuguesa, 1960. 172 pp., bibliography, 33 
charts, 76 figures, index. n. p. 

Meyer, Donald B. The Protestant Search for Political Realism, 1919-1941. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1960. x, 482 pp., bibliography, index, notes. $6.75. 

Miles, Josephine. Renaissance, Lighteenth Century, and Modern Language in English Poetry: A 
Tabular View. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1960. iii, 73 pp., 
5 tables. $1.50. 

Northrop, F. S. C. Philosophical Anthropology and Practical Politics. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1960. x, 383 pp., index, references. $6.50. 

Olsen, Stanley J. Post-Cranial Skeletal Characters of Bison and Bos. (Papers of the Peabody 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. XX XV, No. 4.) Cambridge 
Mass.: The Peabody Museum, 1960. vii, 61 pp., bibliography, 24 illustrations. $1.75. 

(Juimby, George Irving. Indian Life in the Upper Great Lakes: 11,000 B.C. to A.D. 1800, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1960. xv, 182 pp., bibliographies, 63 figures, frontispiece, glos- 
sary, index, 13 maps. $5.95. 

Ramsey, Frederic, Jr. Been Here and Gone. New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 
1960. xiii, 179 pp., frontispiece, 202 photographs. $6.00. 

Recherches et Etudes Camerounaises. (Revue Semestrille, Année 1960, Numéro 1.) Yaoundé: In- 
stitut de Recherches Scientifique du Cameroun, 1960. 144 pp., figures, maps, photographs, 
tables. 350 Fr. CFA. 

Riesenberg, Saul H. and Shigeru Kaneshiro. A Caroline Islands Script. (Anthropological Papers, 
No. 60, from Smithsonian Institution’s Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin 173.) 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1960. Pp. 269-333, bibliography, 4 figures, 1 map. 
3 plates, 4 tables, n. p. 

Ruud, Jgrgen. Taboo: A Study of Malagasy Customs and Beliefs. New York: The Humanities Press, 
1960. viii, 325 pp., 4 figures, 15 illustrations, index, map, notes, references. $6.50. 

Santangelo, Paolo Ettore. Fondamenti di una Scienza della Origine del Linguaggio e sua Storia 
Remota. (Volume Quindicesimo dell’Opera.) Milano: Santangelo, 1960. 179 pp. n. p. 

Sapir, Edward and Morris Swadesh. Yana Dictionary. Edited by Mary R. Haas. (University of 
California Publications in Linguistics, Vol. 22.) Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1960. xi, 267 pp., appendix. $5.00. 
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USSR. (Translation of a Russian-language Monograph.) (JPRS: 2947) New York: U. §. 
Joint Publications Research Service, 1960. 72 pp., bibliography. n. p. 

Scheele, William E. The Mound Builders. Cleveland, Ohio: The World Publishing Co., 1960 
61 pp., illustrations. $2.50. 

Sebeok, Thomas A. (Ed.) Style in Language. New York: Technology Press of Massachusetts In- 
stitute Press of Massachusetts Institute of Technology and John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1960. 
xvii, 470 pp., bibliography, index. $9.50. 

Selvin, Hanan C. The Effects of Leadership. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1960. ix, 259 pp., 
9 appendices, tables. $5.00. 

Sjoberg, Gideon. The Preindustrial City: Past and Present. Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1960. xii, 
353 pp., chapter notes, index. $6.75. 

Smith, M.G. Government in Zazzau, 1800-1950. (Published for the International African Institute.) 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1960. xii, 371 pp., appendices, bibliography, 4 charts, 
genealogies, index, 3 maps 4 tables. $8.00. 

Spier, Leslie, A. Irving Hallowell and Stanley S. Newman (Eds.) Language, Culture,and Personality: 
Essays in Memory of Edward Sapir. (Published originally in Menasha, Wisconsin: Sapir 
Memorial Publication Fund, 1941.) Now reprinted by photolithography in [Salt Lake City]: 
University of Utah Press, 1960. xii, 298 pp., bibliographies (chapter), 2 diagrams, frontispiece, 
2 maps, 9 photographs. $3.75. 

Starr, S. F. The Archaeology of Hamilton County, Ohio. (The Journal of the Cincinnati Museum 
of Natural History, Vol. 23, No. 1.) Cincinnati, Ohio: Cincinnati Museum. of Natural History, 
June, 1960. 130 pp., bibliographies, 2 charts, 46 figures, frontispiece, 4 maps. n. p. 

Stirling, M. W. The Use of the Atlatl on Lake Patscuaro, Michoacan. (Anthropological Papers, 
No. 59, from Smithsonian Institution’s Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin 173. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1960. Pp. 261-268, 3 plates. n. p. 

Thomas, William L. (Ed.) Man, Time and Space in Southern California: A Symposium. (Annals 
of the Association of American Geographers, Supplement, Volume 49, Number 3, Part 2. 
Washington, D. C.: Association of American Geographers, 1960. 120 pp., bibliography, 
figures, maps, plates, tables. $1.50. 

Vilkuna, Asko. Die A usriistung des Menschen: fiir seinen Lebensweg. (F F Communications Number 
179.) Helsinki: Academia Scientiarum Fennica, 1959. 147 pp., bibliography, 1 figure, index, 
4 maps. n. p. 

Wentworth, Harold and Stuart Berg Flexner (Compilers and Eds.) Dictionary of American Slang. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1960. xviii, 669 pp., appendix, bibliography. $7.50. 
Wood, W. Raymond. Nénza, The Ponca Fort. (Archives of Archaeology, Number 3.) Madison, 
Wisconsin: Society for American Archaeology and University of Wisconsin Press, 1960. 
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MARY HELEN COC a LIBRARY, Sweet Priar 


1111 


13161 
Libr., 


Baton 


Williamsport, Pa. 


3459 McTavish 


Jacksonville, 


, Harrisonburg, Va. 
P.O. Box 262, Kampala, 


North Manchester, 


Coll., Sweet Briar, 
MASSAC HUSETTS GENERAL aaa Psychi- 
ry Dept., Fruit St., Bos 


M ASSAC HUSETTS INSTITUTE ‘OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Hayden Libr., Cambridge 39, Mass. 

MAYO CLINIC, Libr. Rochester, Minn. 

MEC HANICS’ INSTITUTE, 57 Post St., San Francisco, 


alif. 
ME DICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA, 
McCaw Libr., Richmond 19, Va. 


Tompkins- 


American Anthropologist 
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MEMPHIS STATE COLLEGE, Libr., Memphis, Tenn, 

MERCANTILE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 510 Locust 
t 

CO., Editorial Department, Spring. 


MESA VERDE MU USEUM ASSOCIATION, Mesa Verde 
Bucherstube Am Dom, Neu- 


HANNS MEYER & Co., 
markt 2, Koln, Germany. 

MEXICO’ CITY COLLEGE, Libr., Km. 
Mexico-Toluca, Mexico 10, D.F., "Mexico. 

aa PUBLIC LIBRARY, 1 Biscayne Blvd., Miami 
32 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY, Libr., Oxford, Ohio. 

a STATE UNIVERSITY, Libr., 
sin; 

MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY-OAKLAND, Libr,, 
Rochester 

"TENNESSEE STATE COLLEGE, Libr. 

urfr 

MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Libr. , Middlebu Vt. 

MILES COLLEGE, Vinesville, Birmingham, Ala 

MILLS COLLEGE, Libr., Oakland 13, Calif. 

MILLS COLLEGE - EDUC ATION, Libr., 
Ave., New York 11, 

MILLSAPS COLLEGE, “Millsaps. Wilson Libr., Jackson, 


Miss 
MILWAUKEE Age 3 LIBRARY, 814 W. Wisconsin 
Ave. “9 Milwaukee 3, 
MILWAUKEE PUBLIC “MUSEUM, 818 W. Wisconsin 
Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis 
MILWAUKEE- DOWNER COLLEGE, Chapman Me- 
wane Libr., 2512 E. Hartford Ave., Milwaukee 11, 
is 
MINISTERIE VAN BINNENLANDSE ZAKEN, 
Directie Nederlands Nieuw Guinea, Plein 1, The 
Hague, Netherlands. 
MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY, 10th St. & Hen- 
nepin Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
MINNEAPOLIS WAR MEMORIAL BANK, 
2304 Park Ave., Minneapolis 4, Min 
MINNESOTA HISTORICAL ¢OCIETY, St. Paul 1, 
inn. 
oe RESEARCH LIBRARY, 
a New York 27, N.Y. 
MISSISSIPPI COLLEG E, Libr., Clinton, Miss. 
MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN COLLEGE, Libr., 
Station A, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
MISSISSIPPI STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
C. Fant Memorial Libr., Columbus, Miss 
MISSISSIPPI STATE UNIV ERSITY, Mitchell Me- 
morial Libr., State College, Miss. 
MODESTO co LEGE, Libr., 
Modesto, 
MONMOUTH COLLEG E, Libr., 
MONTANA STATE COLLEGE, Libr., Bozeman, Mont. 
—— STATE UNIV ERSITY, Libr., Missoula, 


Mon 
MONTCLAIR STATE COLLEGE, Libr. 
clair, 


16 Carretera 


East Lan- 


66 Fifth 


3041 Broad- 


Box 53, 


Coll. Campus, 


West Long Branch, 


, Upper Mont- 


MONTEREY COLLEGE, Libr., P.O. 
Box 1231, Montery, Calif. 
MOORHEAD STATE “COLLEGE, Libr., Moorhead, 


Minn. 

MORGAN STATE COLLEGE, Libr., Baltimore 12, Md. 

MOUNT ALLISON _— LIBRARY, Sackville, 
New Brunswick, Canad 

—— HOLYOKE COLLEGE, Libr., South Hadley, 

ass. 

MOUNT MARY COLLEGE, Libr., 

MT. SAN ANTONIO COLLEGE, Libr., 
Jose Hills Rd., Walnut, Calif. 

MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, Libr., Allentown, Pa. 

MUSASHINO BIJUTSU TANKI, Diagaku, Toshokan, 
320, Kichijyoji-Machi, Musashino- Shi, Tokyo, Japan. 

THE MUSEUM A PRIMITIVE ART, 15 W. $4th St., 
New York 19, N 

MUSEUM OF” THE INDIAN, Libr., 
Westchester Sq., New York 61, N.Y. 

MUSEUM VOOR VOLKENKUNDE, Willemskade 25, 
Rotterdam, Netherlands. 


Milwaukee 10, Wis. 
1100 N. San 


MUSEO DE CIENCIAS NATURALES, Caracas, 
Venezuela. 
MUSEO NAC ION, AL DE HISTORIA, Biblio., Apartado 


3048, Lima, Per 
MUSEU NAC ION AL, Biblio., 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
MUSKINGUM COLLEGE, Libr., 


Quinta da Boa Vista, 


New Concord, Ohio 


y 


961] 


Tenn, 
Locust 


Spring- 
Verde 
» Neu- 
rretera 


Miami 


onsin 
‘onsin 


Me- 
e 11, 


GE NABRINK’S, Boekhandel En Antiquariaat, Korte 
Korsjespoortst 8, Amsterdam-C, Netherlands. 

NAGOYA UNIVERSITY, Libr., Faculty of Economy. 
Minami-Sotobori-Cho, Naka-Ku, Nagoya, Japan. 

NAZAN UNIVERSITY, Libr., 6 Gekenya- ho, Showa- 
Ku, N oye, 

NAPA STA E HOSPITAL, Medical Libr., Imola, Calif. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, Natl. Re- 
search Council, 2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 


I 
N: \TION AL CENTRAL nes T-30, No. 29, 
Nanhai Rd., Taipei, Tai 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 5 AND 
JEWS, 43 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
NATIONAL COUN CIL ‘OF CHURCHES, 475 Riverside 


Dr., New York 27, N.Y. 
NATIONAL G EOGRAPHIC SOCIETY, 16th and M 


Sts., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH, Libr., 
Bethesda 14, Md. 

NATIONAL LIBRARY, Alipore, Calcutta 27, India. 

N IBRARY OF W ALES, Aberystwyth, 
Cards. 

N \TIONAL. LIBRARY SERVICE, Private Bag, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand. 

NATIONAL M USEUM, Manila, Philippines. 

NATIONAL MUSEUM OF CANADA, Libr., 
Ontario, Canada 

yy AL MUSEUMS OF CEYLON, Colombo, 
Ceylon. 

NATIONAL MUSEUM OF VICTORIA, Russell St., 
Melbourne, C.1, Australia. 

NATIONAL’ PARK SERVICE, Region Three Office, 
P.O. Box 1728, Santa Fe, N.M. 

NATIONAL TAIWAN UNIV ERSITY, Taipei, Taiwan. 

NATIONALM — Libr., Prinsens "Palais K, Copen- 


hagen 10, Denmark 
AFFAIRS “BRANCH, New 
NEBRASKA TEACHERS COLLEGE, Libr., 


Gu 
Wayne, Ne 
NEDERLANDS ZENDINGS HOGESCHOOL, Biblio., 


Oegstgeest, Netherlands. 


Ottawa, 


Port Moresby, 


N HIGHLAN DS UNIVERSITY, Rodgers 
ibra as Veg: 
NEW MEXICO oO UNIVERSITY, Libr., Univer- 
sity Par’ 
W YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, Reference 
Libr., 20 W. 53rd St., New York 19 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, ack Central Sta- 


tion, P.O. Box 2237, New York 17, N.Y. 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, St. George Libr. 
Center Branch, 10 Hyatt St Staten Island 1, N.Y. 
NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY, Dept. of Education, 

. W YORK. UNIV ERSITY, University Heights, New 
Yor 53 

—, YORK UNIVERSITY, Washington Sq., New York 


N.Y. 

NE W ARK gy PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
Newark 2, N.J. 

NEWBERRY LIBRARY, 60 W. Walton St., Chicago 10, 


NEWTON COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART, 
Libr., 885 Centre St., Newton 59, Mass. 

NIEDERSACHSISCHE STAATS UND UNIVER- 
aa Prinzenstr. 1, Gottingen, 
German 

NIGE RIAN MUSEUM, Onikan Road, Babos, Nigeria. 

NIHON FUKUSHI DAIGAKU, Library, 30 Takigawa- 
Cho, Showa-Ku, Nagoya, Japan, Kin. 

NIPPON SHUPPAN OFKI K.K., Hakozaki, Fukuoka- 


5 Washington 


Shi, Japan ’JPT’ 
NIPBON UNIV ERSITY, BUNRIGAKU-BU, Libr., 
371, 1- — Kamikitazawa- Cho, Setagaya-Ku, 


Tokyo, Jax 

NIP PON UNIV ERSITY BUNRIGAKU-BU, Library 
“Shakia,” 371, 1- coame Kamikitazawa- Cho, Seta- 
gaya a-Ku, Tokyo, Japa 

NORSK FOLKEMUSEUM, Bygdcy, Oslo, Norway. 

NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE’ A AT ~ HAM, 
James E. Shepard Memorial Libr., Durham 


NORTH DAKOTA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
sismarc 
N ae TEXAS STATE COLLEGE, Libr., Box 5188, 
North Texas Station, Denton, Tex 
ORTHEAST LOUISIANA STATE COLLEGE, Men- 


ve, La. 
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NORTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE, Tahlequah, 


NORTHEASTERN Libr., 360 Hunt- 

ton Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 

NO THERN AFFAIRS LIBRARY Dept. of North. 
Affairs & ww. Res., Room 316, Kent-Albert Bldg., 
Ottaw: ‘anada. 

NORTH RN’ "BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
aa Libr., 3040 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 12, 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY, Libr., De 


Kalb, Ill. 

NORTHERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE, Olson Lib., 
Marquette, Mich. 

NORTHLAND COLLEGE, Libr., Ashland, Wis. 

NORTHWEST NAZARENE COLLEGE, R. T. Williams 
Lbr. ones Idaho. 

NORTHWE TERN COLLEGE, Libr., 50 Willow St., 
Minneapolis 13 

NORTH STERN. STATE COLLEGE, Libr., Alva, 


NORTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE, Russell Libr., 
Natchitoches, La. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Libr., 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Graduate Student 
Room, Evanston, 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Schaffner 
Libr., 339 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 
NOTRE DAME COLLEGE {Fourier Libr., 4701 N. 

Charles St., Baltimore 10 
NYACK MISSIONARY COLLEGE, Libr., Nyack, N.Y. 


Evanston, 


OAKLAND CITY COLLEGE, Libr., 
5714 Grove St., Oakland 9, Calif. 

OAKLAND. Pl PUBLIC LIBRARY, 125—14th St., 
and 12 

OAKLAND PUBLIC MUSEUM, 1426 Oak St., Oakland 


OBERLIN COLLGE, Libr. 
OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, Libr. les 41 Calif. 
OFFICE INTERNATIONAL | RAIRE, 
Marnix Brussells, Be 
ono "HISTORICAL SOCI TY, Ohio State Mus., 
Columbus 10, O 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY Libr., Columbus, Ohio. 
OHIO UNIVERSITY, Libr., Athens, O 
OHIO WESLEVAN “Slocum Libr. 
wa 
OKALAHOMA BAPTIST UNIVERSITY, Libr., Shaw- 


ee, Okla. 
OKLAHOMA STATE UNIVERSITY, Libr., Stillwater, 


Okla. 
OLIVET COLLEGE, Libr., Olivet, Mich. 
ORANGE oy +! COLLEGE, Libr., 2701 Fairview Rd., 


Costa Mesa, Calif. 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE, Libr., Corvallis, Ore. 
OREGON STATE LIBRARY, Salem 
ORIENT-BUCHHANDLUNG FRIESENPLAT, 
E. J.B MBH, Koln, German 
OSAKA, UNIVERSITY. Libr., 
bahara, Toyonakashi, New Osaka, Japan. 
OTAGO UNIVERSITY, Libr., Dunedin, N.1, New Zea- 
an 


Merritt Campus’ 
Oak- 


Faculty of Letters, 


P K WZ “RUCH” NR. 3211-60, Aleje Jerozolimskie 119, 
Warszawa, Poland. 
PACE COLLEGE, Libr., 41 Park Row, New York 38, 


N.Y. 
PADJADJARAN UNIVERSITY, Inst. For Educ. Re- 
search, F of. Training & Educ. Science, 


Bandu: 
PAN AM RICAN U UNION, Columbus Memorial Libr., 
19th St. & Constitution Ave. N. W., Washington 6, D. ud 
PARMLY ——— MEMORIAL LIBRARY, 2822 
Montana Ave. rei 
PASADENA cry. co LEGE, Libr., 1570 E. Colorado 


Pasadena alif. 
PATERSON COLLEGE, Libr., 


Rd., 

PATNA RSITY, Libr., c/o Book Corner Private 
Ltd., Fraser Rd., Patna, India. 

PARAPSYCHOLOGY FOUNDATION, INC., 29 W. 
57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

PARK COLLEGE, Libr., Parkville, M 

PAYNE WHITNEY CLINIC LIBRARY New York 
Hospital, 525 E. 68th St., New York, N 

PEABODY MUSEUM OF NATURAL — HISTORY, 
Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 


300 Pompton 


Lan- 
Libr., 
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Vt. | 
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PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE, Chester, 


PENNSY LVANIA STATE LIBRARY, General Libr. 
Div., Box 608, Harrisburg, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIV ERSITY, Pattee 
Libr., University Park, Pa. 
PF 7 IFFE R COLLEGE, Merner Libr., Misenheimer, 


PHIL ANDER SMITH COLLEGE, Little Rock, Ark, 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Robert S. Peabody Foundation, 
Andover, Mass. 

PHILLIPS UNIVERSITY, Libr., P.O. Box 2036, Uni- 
versity Station, Enid, Okla. 

PIE LEGE, The E. Louise Patten Libr., 
Demorest, 

PINE RIDGE “INDIAN AGENCY, Agency Field Rep- 
resentative, Pine Ridge, S.D. 

PLANNING RESEARCH & ACTION INSTITUTE, 
U.P. Kalankar House, Lucknow, India. 

PONTIFICIA UNIVERSIDAD jAV ERIANA, Deptos. 
de Pisicologia Y Sociologia, Bogota, Columbia 

PORTLAND STATE COLLEGE, Libr., 1620 S.W. Park 
Ave., Portland 1, Ore. 

PRATT INSTITUTE, Libr., Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 

PRINCETON L IBRARY, Princeton, N. 

THE PRINCIPIA COLLEGE, Marshall Brooks Libr., 
Elsah, Ill 

PROSVE Ls > EXPORT-IMPORT, Vasina 22, Belgrade, 
Yugosla 

P ROV INC TAL LIBRARY & ARCHIVES, Victoria, 
B.C., Canada. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, 111 N.E., 
Ranids 2, Mich. 


Library St., Grand 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, 503 Santa Monica Blvd., Santa 
Monica, Calif. 
PUBLIC ‘LIBRARY, 499 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., 


Washington 1, D.¢ 
IC LIBRARY, History Dept., 


Mas 
P UBL IC LIBRARY, 


Copley Sq., Boston 


Civic Center, San Francisco 2, 


PUBL ic LIBRARY OF CINCINNATI, Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 
Sydney, Australia. 


PUNJAB UNIVE RSITY LIBR: ARY, 
Sector 14, Chandigarh 3, India. 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY, Libr., 


Geography Dept., 


Lafayette, Ind. 


QUEEN VICTORIA MUSEUM, Wellington St., Laun- 
ceston, Tasmania, Australia. 

QUEENS COLLEGE, Libr., Charlotte, N.C. 

QUEENS COLLEGE, Paul Klapper Libr., 
N.Y. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, Libr., Belfast, Ireland. 
THE QUEENSLAND MUSEUM, Bowen Bridge Rd., 
Brisbane, Qld, Australia. 


Flushing 67, 


RADCLIFFE SCIENCE LIBRARY, South Parks Rd., 
Oxford, E nglar nd. 

RANDOLPH- M. AC ON WOMAN’S COLLEGE, Libr., 
Lynchburg, V 


RAU TE NSTR: AUC H-JOEST MUSEUM, Koln, Ger- 
many 
READING PUBLIC MUSEUM & ART GALLERY, 


500 Museum Rd., Reading, Pa. 

REED COLLEGE, 43 ibr., Portland 2, Ore. 

KLAUS RENNE R, Grossfriedrichsburger Strasse 32, 
Munich 59, Germany. 

RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC 
Troy, N.Y. 

RHODE ISLAND COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, Libr., 
600 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Providence 8, R.I. 

RHODES UNIVERST r Laibr., Grahamstow n, 
Afric a. 

RHODES-LIVINGSTONE LUSAKA, 
Northern Rhodesia. 

THE RHODES-LIVINGSTONE MUSEUM, 
124, Livingstone, Northern Rhodesia. 

RICHMOND PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTE, 
Franklin St., Richmond 20, Va. 

RICHMOND PUBLIC LIBRARY, Richmond, Calif. 

RIDER COLLEGE, Libr., E. State St., Trenton, N.J 

Bin- 


INSTITUTE, Libr., 
South 
INSTITUTE, 
P.O. Box 


901 W. 


RIJKSMUSEUM VOOR VOLKENKUNDE, iE 
nenvestgrach 33, Leiden, Netherlands. 

RIJKSUNIVERSITEIT, 
Groningen, Netherlands. 

RIVERSIDE CITY 
Dr., Riverside, 


Biblio., c/o Post Office, 


3608 Terracina 


COLLEGE, 
Calif 


Libr., 


American Anthropologist 


(63, 1961] 
ROBERT COLLEGE, Libr., Bebek P.K. 8, Istanbul 


Turkey. 
ROBERT PEPPMULLER, Buchandlung-Antiquariat, 
Barfusserstrasse 7-8, Gottingen, Germany. 
ROCHESTER Bt ae IC LIBRARY, 115 South Ave., 


Rochester 4 
ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION, Libr., 111 W. 
Kansas City 10, 


New York 20, N.Y. 

ROC KHURST COLLEG E, Libr., 
ROLLINS COLLEGE, Libr., Winter Park, Fla. 
ROOSEVELT ie ERSITY, Libr., 430 S. Michigan 

Ave., Chicago 5, Il 
ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 

GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND, 21 Bedford Sq 
London W.C. 1, England. 

SAG ILLEGE, James 


50th 


Wheelock Clark 


RU TGE RS UNIVERSITY, Libr., New Brunswick, N.]J 

RUTGERS ag Newark Coll. Libr., 40 
Rector St., Newark 2 

SACRAMENTO TUNIOR’ COLLEGE, Libr., 3835 Free 


port Blvd., Sacramento, Calif. 
SACRAMENTO STATE COLLEGE a 
Sacramento 19, Calif. 
ST. BENEDICTS COLLEGE, Abbey Libr., 


OLLEGE, Libr., 
ST. JOHN FISHER COLLEGE, Libr., 3690 East Ave., 
Roc hester 18, N.Y. 
if JOHNS RIVER JUNIOR COLLEGE, wr Fla 
JOSEPH’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Libr., 245 
Q ‘inton Ave., Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 
ST. JOSEPH’S SEMINARY, Libr., 12th and Varnum 
Sts. N.E., Washington 17, D.C. 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, Libr., Canton, N.Y 
ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY, Olive, 13th & 14th Sts., 
St. Louis 3, Mo 
ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, Pius XII Memorial Libr., 
3655 W. Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 
SAINT MARY’S COLL EGE, Libr., Notre Dame, Ind 
ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE, Libr., Raleigh, N.C. 
ST. OLAF COLLEGE, Rolvaag Memorial Libr., North 
field, Minn 
ST. PETER’S COLLEGE, George F 
2645 Hudson Blvd., Jersey City 6, N.J 
SAITAMA UNIVERSITY, Libr., Saitama-Daigaku 
Toshokan, Urawa-Shi, Saitama-Ken, Japan. 
SALVAT EDITORES, S.A., 41 Mallorca 49, Barcelona, 
Spain 
SAL ZBURG SEMIN AR, 
burg, Austria. 
SAM HOUSTON STATE 
Estill Libr., Huntsville, Tex 
SAN TONIO PUBLIC LIBR: ARY, 


Te 
SAN DIEGO JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Blvd., San Diego 2, Calif 

SAN DIEGO — UM OF MAN, 
Diego 1, Calif 

~~ DIEGO STATE COLLE GE, Libr., 


Libr., 6000 J St., 


Atchison, 


Kan. 
ST. CLOUD STATE (¢ St. Cloud, Minn 


Johnson Libr., 


Schloss Leopoldskron, Salz 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 


San Antonio 


Libr., 1425 Russ 


Balboa Park, San 
San Diego 15, 


alif. 
SAN FERNANDO VALLEY STATE COLLEGE, Libr., 
18111 Nordhoff St., Northridge, Calif 
SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE, Libr., 
Holloway Ave., San Francisco 27, Calif. 
SAN JOSE CITY COLLEGE, 2100 Moorpark Ave., 
Jose, Calif. 
SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE, San Jose a, Calif. 
SANTA FE COUNTY HEALTH CENTER, Rural! 
Health Survey, 605 Letrado St., Santa Fe, N 
SANTA MONICA CITY COLLEGE, Libr., 
St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


1600 


San 


N.M. 
1815 Pearl 


SAPPORO MEDICAL COLLEG iE, “Kok,” 
Sapporo Ika Daigaku Toshokan, S.1, W.17, Sapporo 
Shi, Japan 

— AH L AW RENCE COLLEGE, Libr., Bronxville, 


SARAWAK MUSEUM & LIBRARY, Kui hing, Sarawak. 
SASKATCHEWAN TEACHERS COLLEGE, Regina, 


Sask., Canada. 
SCHOOL OF AMERICAN: RESEARCH, Santa Fe, 


133 E. Erie St., Chicago 


Li ibr., 


N.M. 

SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO., 

11, nl. 

SEATTLE PACIFIC COLL EGE, 
W., Seattle 99, Wash 

SEATTL E PUBLIC LIBRARY, 4th & Madison, Seattle 


Wash. 
SE NC KENSBERGISCHE BIBLIOTHEK, 
berg-Anlage 27, Frankfurt A.M., Germany. 


3307 Third Ave 


Sencken 


SEVEN SEAS MERCANTILE & TRANSPORT CO., 
INC., 15 Moore St., New York 4, N.Y. 

SHAKAI KAGAKU-KENKYU- SHITSU, c/o Tokyo 
Univ., Otsuka-Kubomachi, Bunkyo-Ku, 


SHELTON COL LEGE, Libr., Skylands, N.J. 

SHIMONOSEKI COLLEGE Libr., 
Yoshimi, Shimonoseki City, 

SHINSHU-DAIGAKU- IGAKUBU- TOSHOKAN, Shin- 
Nagano-Ken, 

SILLIMAN UNI ERSITY, Libr., Dumaguette City, 
Philippines. 

SKIDMORE COLLEGE, Libr., Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

SMITH COLLEGE, Libr. Northampton, Mass. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, Libr., Washington 
25, D.C 

SOCIEDAD DE CIENCIAS NATURALES LA SALLE, 
Apartado 681, Caracas, Venezuela. 

SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOG Y, N.Y. 
Sc pane of fone. & Labor Relations, Cornell Univ., 
Ithac 

IE TY OF FINNISH LITERATURE, Hallituskatu- 

Helsinki, Finland. 

Ss Xe IOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, 225 W. 86th St., New 
York 24, N.Y. 

SOPHIA UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Chyoda-Ku, 
Kioicho 7, Tokyo, Japan 

SOUTH AFRICAN COUNC IL FOR RESEARCH, 
SCIENTIFIC & INDUSTRIAL, Libr., P.O. Box 395, 
Pretoria, South Africa 

SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEG E, Lincoln Me- 
morial Libr., State College Station, S. D. 

SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION, Libr., POB 9, 
Noumea, New Caledonia. 

ae. AST JU Ni COLLEGE, Libr., 2100 E. 87th 

Chicago 17 

SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOL. SEMINARY, Libr., 
2825 Lexington Rd., Louisville 6, Ky 

SOUTHERN CAL IFORNIA COLL EG E, Libr., Costa 
Mesa, Calif. 

SOUTHERN CONNECTICUT STAT i. COLLEGE, 
501 Crescent St., New Haven 15, Con 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSIT v. Central Libr., 
Southwestern Ill. Residence Center, Bluff Rd.—Hard- 
beck Farm, Edwardsville, III. 

SOUTHERN INOIS UNIVE RSITY, General Libr., 
Carbondale, 

SOUTHERN )DIST UNIVERSITY, Fondren 
Libr., Dallas, Te 

SOUTHERN ORE GON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
Libr., Ashland, 

SOUTHERN U NIV rE RSITY, Libr., Southern Branch 
P.O., Baton Rouge, La 

SOUTHWEST ARCH: AEOLOG ICAL CENTER, Gila 
Pueblo Box 1562, Globe, Ari 

SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS, Burrow Libr., 
Memphis, Tenn 

SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA INSTITUTE, Steph- 
ens Memorial Libr., Lafayette, La. 

SOU" — MUSEUM, Highland Park, Los Angeles 
42, Cah 

SPOKANE PUBLIC LIBRARY, Spokane, Wash. 

SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE, Libr., 285 Hickory St., 
Springfield, Mass. 

STAATS-UND UNIVERSITATS-BIBLIOTHEK, 

_Moorweidenstr. 40, Hamburg 13, Germany. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Libr., Stanford, Calif. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Food Research Inst., 
Stanford, Calif. 

STATE COLL _ FOR TEACHERS, Libr., Butler 
Libr., Buffalo 22, N.Y. 

STATE LIBRARY BOARD, Supreme Court Bldg., 
Tallahassee, Fla 

STATE TE AC HERS COLL EGE, Libr., Bowie, Md. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Libr, ae, Md. 

STATE TEACHERS ( ‘OLLEGE, Libr., Geneseo, N.Y. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, Libr., Shippensburg, 


STATE UNIVE RSITY COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
Libr., Oneonta, 

STATE UNIV ERSITY COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
Libr., Potsdam, N.Y. 

STATE UNIV ERSITY COLLEGE ON LL, Libr., 
Oyster Bay, 

ate TE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, Libr., Iowa City, 
owa. 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, Teachers Coll. 

at Oswego, Oswego, N.Y. 
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STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK, Upstate Medi- 
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SAVINGS To members of the A.A.A. only, until April 1, 1961. 


ON 


BOOKS 


Orders accompanied by remittance should be sent to 
American Anthropological Association, 1530 P Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


To 
List Members 
Price Postpaid 


Caillois—Man and the Sacred $ 4.50 $ 3.50 
Caso—The Aztecs: People of the Sun 7.95 6.40 
Catlin—E pisodes from “Life Among the Indians” and “Last 

Rambles” 12.50 10.00 
Clark & Cole (Ed.) Third Pan-African Congress on Pre- 

history 15.00 12.00 
Foster—Culture and Conquest: America’s Spanish Heritage 6.00 4.75 
Gearing, Netting and Peattie (Eds.)—A Documentary 

History of the Fox Project, 1948-1959 8.50 6.00 
Geertz—Religion of Java 7.50 5.60 
Kroeber, et al—Anthropology Today 9.00 6.75 
Middleton & Tait (Ed.) Tribes Without Rulers 5.50 4.40 
O'Kane—The Hopis: Portrait of a Desert People 6.00 4.50 
Redfield—The Little Community 4.00 3.00 
Redfield—Peasant Society and Culture 3.75 2.80 
Sanders—Balkan Village 4.00 3.00 
Tax, et al—Appraisal of Anthropology Today 7.00 5.25 
Thomas (Ed.)—Current Anthropology 5.00 3.75 
Thomas (Ed.)—Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the 

Earth 12.50 10.00 
Thompson— Maya Hieroglyphic Writing 10.00 7.50 
von Furer-Haimendorf—An Anthropological Bibliography 

of South East Asia 22.50 18.00 


No 
No 


No. 


VIKING FUND PUBLICATIONS IN ANTHROPOLOGY 


. 18—Hodgen—Change and History 3.40 

. 20—Gladwin and Sarason—Truk: Man in Paradise 5.00 
No. 22—Sebeok and Ingemann—Studies in Cheremis: the 

Supernatural 3.75 
25—Bacon—Obok: A Study of Social Structure in 

Eurasia 3.00 


No 


. 26—Jacobs—Content and Style of an Oral Literature: 


Clackamas Chinook Myths and Tales 
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Outstanding MCGRAW-HILL Books 


MAN IN THE PRIMITIVE WORLD—An Introduction to Anthropology 


By T. ADAMSON HoEBEL, University of Minnesota. Second Edition. 678 pages, Text Edi- 
tion $6.95 


\n introductory anthropology text which covers the subject thoroughly and includes cur- 
rent trends in the field. Includes chapters on ancient man and prehistoric culture, race and 
culture, primitive culture, bibliography, glossary, index. Also available: READINGS IN 
ANTHROPOLOGY by Hoebel, Jennings, and Smith (417 pages, $5.25 clothbound, $3.95 
paperbound). A collection of readings that has been selected to familiarize the reader with 
original source material in anthropology. 


NATIVE PEOPLES OF SOUTH AMERICA 


By JULIAN H. STEWARD and Louis C, Faron, both of the University of Illinois. McGraw- 
Hill Series in Sociology and Anthropology. 481 pages, Text Edition $8.50 


A cultural-historical description of the South American Indians from their first appearance 
in South America to the present time. The aim is to explain why and how the different 
varieties of cultures developed in pre-Columbian times, and under Western influences, in 
post-Columbian times. One of the book’s reviewers characterized it as “unquestionably 
the best synthesis of South American materials yet made. It will become the standard 
textbook.” 


SOCIAL STATISTICS 


By Hupert M. BLAtock, University of Michigan. McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology. 480 
pages, $7.95 
Ihis text provides students having limited mathematical backgrounds with an understand- 
ing of the fundamental ideas of statistical inference. It is written primarily for advanced 
undergraduate and graduate students of sociology. Compared with other statistics texts for 
sociologists with little mathematics background, Blalock places a greater emphasis on the 
logic of statistical inference and on understanding basic concepts. 


AFRICA: Its Peoples and Their Culture History 
By Georce P. Murpvock, Yale University. 456 pages, Text Edition $8.75 


An upper-division and first-year graduate textbook which covers the major developments 
of African cultural history since the end of Paleolithic times. The book surveys the indig- 
enous cultures of the entire continent of Africa, and attempts to reconstruct the major 
movements of peoples and developments of culture that have occurred there since the 
first appearance of Neolithic agricultural civilization, around 5000 B.C. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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Announcing a new DORSEY text 


PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


An Assessment of 
Culture and Personality 


Edited by Francis L. K. Hsu, 
Chairman Department of Anthro- 


pology, Northwestern University 


A brilliant, systematic book on cul- 
ture and personality, contributed to 
by 14 scholars, each an authority in 
this field. This theory-oriented vol- 
ume assesses the gains so far and 
the prospects for the future. It is 
specifically designed for use as a 
text at the advanced undergraduate 
or graduate level for courses in cul- 
ture and personality, although it 
may also be used by serious students 
in anthropology and _ psychology 
who want to continue studies in 
this area. 


READY IN SPRING 


Now Available from DORSEY— 


© UNDERSTANDING ORGANIZA- 
TIONAL BEHAVIOR 
By CuHRIs ARGYRIS 


HUMAN ORGANIZATION 
RESEARCH 


Edited by RicHARD N. ADAMS 
and JACK J. PREIss 


Sponsored by the Society for Ap- 
plied Anthropology 


Write for Examination Copies 


THE DORSEY PRESS, INC. 
HOMEWOOD, ILLINOIS 


LEONARD W. DOOB 


Becoming 


More Civilized 


A Psychological 
Exploration 


What happens to people when they 
become more civilized? Here is the 
first psychological exploration of how 
the beliefs, values, personalities, and 
behavior of people in nonliterate so- 
cieties are affected by contact with 
Western civilization. Drawing on his 
two years of research in East and 
South Africa and on comparable 
studies by others in several areas of 
the world, the author formulates a 
series of twenty-seven hypotheses that 
summarize the available knowledge 
and relate the problems of social con- 
tact, or acculturation, to modern so- 
cial science. Mr. Doob provides a con- 
venient tabulation of field work of 
special interest to those concerned 
with learning, motivation, percep- 
tioa, and cognition. Stress is placed 
on quantitative data from the au- 
thor’s interviews among less civilized 
groups such as the Zulu, Luo, and 
Ganda. 


Leonard W. Doob is professor of psy- 
chology at Yale University and a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the African Studies Association. 

$6.00 


Yale University Press 
New Haven, Connecticut 
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The People of Alor 


By Cora Du Bois. Originally published in 1944, The People of Alor 
proved itself one of the most reliable, useful, and creative works on 
culture and personality. A study of the individual and ethnic traits of 
the inhabitants in a small, comparatively self-contained Indonesian island, 
it employed a new—interdisciplinary approach that has been the prototype 
of many later studies. In the present edition, an important new introduc- 
tory chapter relates the original research to subsequent developments in 


$10.00 


sociology. Illustrated. 


Tribes of the Sahara 


By Lloyd Cabot Briggs. In this book, an expert who has lived for many 
years in Algeria describes the nomad and sedentary people of the Sahara 
in terms of their land and its problems. Beginning with the dawn of the 
Christian era, he writes of the historical forces that have shaped their 
language, dress, food, and way of life—providing specific information 


about this important area. 16 pages of photographs. Glossary. Maps. $6.00 


The Transtormation of 
Russian Society 
ASPECTS OF SOCIAL CHANGE SINCE 1861 


Edited by Cyril E. Black. Since the emancipation of the serfs in 1861, 
Russian society has moved from a predominantly agrarian to a predomi- 
nantly industrial way of life. This book of essays by experienced students 
of Russia opens new avenues for the study of modern Russia by outlining 
the impacts of change during this key century on government. social struc- 
ture, education, scholarship, and religion; family, youth, and human wel- 


fare; personal and social values. $9.75 


(ARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Social Change in Latin America Today 
ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR UNITED STATES POLICY 


Six leading students, each with many years of firsthand experience in the 
area, have analyzed the social forces that are reshaping the societies of 
Latin America and have highlighted their meaning for American policy: 
Joun P. Gittin, “Some Signposts for Policy”; ALLAN R. 
“Changing Community Attitudes and Values in Peru: A Case Study in 
Guided Change”; Ricuarp W. Patcn, “Bolivia: U.S. Assistance in a Rev- 
olutionary Setting”; Cuartes Wactey, “The Brazilian Revolution: Social 
Changes since 1930”; Ricnarp N, Apams, “Social Change in Guatemala 
and U.S. Policy”; Oscar Lewis, “Mexico since Cardenas.” 

367 pages $5.00 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS FOR THE 


COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
58 EAST 68TH STREET ¢ NEW YORK 21 


We specialize in 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


on 


ANTHROPOLOGY & ETHNOLOGY 


Prehistory, American Archaeology, Primitive Art 


American and foreign publications 
Current, out-of-print, rare 


Catalogues issued 


E. SCHEUER 
112 East 17th Street 
New York 3, N.Y. 
Telephone LF 3-7957 


Books bought Books sold 


=> 
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from RANDOM 


CULTURES 2,2 SOCIETIES 


oF AFRICA 
A READER 


Edited, with introductions, by SIMON and PHOEBE OTTENBERG, 


University of Washington 


“This book provides an excellent framework and a fine selection of readings for the study of 
the peoples and societies of Africa. The introduction by the Ottenbergs serves admirably as a 
guide to a balanced, coherent and systematic study of Africa and its people.’’ 

William O. Brown, Boston University. 


1959; 614 pages; $7.50 


1, PEOPLE AND ENVIRONMENT 


L. Fourie, The Bushmen of South West Africa 
Audrey I. Richards, The Bemba—Their Country 
and Diet 

Ralph Linton, Rice, A Malagasy Tradition 

Daryll Forde, The Cultural Map of West Africa: 
Successive Adaptations to Tropical Forests and 
Grasslands 

Derrick J. Stenning, Transhumance, Migratory 
Drift, Migration: Patterns of Pastoral Fulani 
Nomadism 


il. SOCIAL GROUPINGS 


Meyer Fortes, The Structure of Unilineal Descent 
Groups 

P. H. Gulliver, Jie Marriage 

K. L. Little, The Role of the Secret Society in Cul- 
tural Specialization” 

G. W. B. Huntingford, Nandi Age-Sets 

Monica Wilson, Nyakyusa Age-Villages 

Mary Douglas, The Pattern of Residence among 
the Lele 

William Bascom, Urbanization among the Yoruba 


lll. AUTHORITY, LEADERSHIP, AND LAW 


David Tait, The Political System of Konkomba 
R. S. Rattray, The Ashanti Constitution 

J. J. Maquet, The Problem of Tuts? Domination 
J. A. Barnes, History in a Changing Society 


IV. VALUES, RELIGION, AND AESTHETICS 


Godfrey Wilson, An African Morality 
Marcel Griaule, The Notion of Person among the 
ogon 
E. Colson, Ancestral Spirits and Social Structure 
among the Plateau Tonga 
E. E. Evans-Pritchard, The Sacrificial Role of Cattle 
among the Nuer 
S. F. Nadel, Witchcraft in Four African Societies: 
An Essay in Comparison 
Colin M. Turnbull, Initiation among the Bambuti 
Pygmies of the Central Ituri 
. J. Herskovits, Negro Folklore 
William Fagg, The Study of African Art 


V. CULTURE CONTACT AND CHANGE 


Joseph H. Greenberg, Some Aspects of Negro- 
Mohammedan Culture Contact among the Hausa 

I. Schapera, Christianity and the Tswana 

Lloyd Fallers, The Predicament of the Modern 
African Chief: Am Instance from Uganda 

Daniel F. McCall, Dynamics of Urbanization in 
Africa 

Hilda Kuper, The Uniform of Color in Swaziland 
Ellen Hellmann, Native Life in a Johannesburg 
Slum Yard 


GOVERNMENT azd POLITICS IN AFRICA 
SOUTH OF THE SAHARA by THOMAS R. ADAM, New York University 


Studies in Political Science 28. 160 pages; $1.25 


RANDOM HOUSE :« The College Department - 501 Madison Ave. - New York 22 
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An anthropologist’s major 


expedition to a controversial 


‘lost paradise”’ of 
the Pacific. . . 


Ra ivavae 


(pronounced Rah-ée-vah-vie) 


by Donald 
Marshall, Ph.p. 


The following review, which appeared in 
the February Ist issue of Lisrary Journat, 
is quoted in its entirety: 


“A number of years ago the curious an- 
thropological researcher J. Frank Stimson 
wrote down his observations of a sex-ori- 
ented civilization in pre-European Polynesia. 
Scientists have argued about his data, his 
conclusions, and his own personality, with 
little more to go on than their own meagre 
assumptions, until Harvard-trained Dr. Mar- 
shall took an expedition to Stimson’s base of 
researches, the beautiful island of Ra’ivavae, 
100 miles from Tahiti in the South Pacific. 
The expedition was inspired by Stimson’s 
notes, initiated by the American Museum of 
Natural History, and partly supported by 
the Peabody Museum of Salem, Mass., and 
a grant from the Council on Sexual Behavior 
of the Medical Division of the National 
science Foundation. It should be obvious 
from this that sensationalism is not the 
purpose of the book. 


“Mr. Marshall describes all aspects of life 
in the present native community at Ra’ivavae 
in order to provide background for his an- 
ilysis of Stimson’s assumptions about the 
existence of an extremely erotic civilization 


in the past. Most of the past of Ra’ivavae is 
gone into limbo however, and the author 
gives intriguing and apparently sound rea- 
sons for the evaporation of such deep-set 
cultural patterns, a social phenomenon most 
curious in itself. 


“Beyond all this though, it is, perhaps, the 
acknowledged editorial assistance of Kermit 
Lansner that has made the book into a 
beautiful exposition for the non-scientific 
reader. It is a work which merits comparison 
with some of the most sensitive narrations 
of Robert Louis Stevenson, Nordhoff and 
Hall, and others whose writing flourished 
in the glorious aura of the South Seas. Adult 
readers who are aware of good writing and 
are interested in sex rites in primitive cul- 
tures will find enough here to please them 
and to wish for similar frank speaking in 
other books. For the anthropologist and the 
sociologist, the psychologist and the his- 
torian, the author’s vindication of the im- 
portant work of J. Frank Stimson, and his 
own comments on some of the pitfalls in 
interpreting ethnological data, will be re- 
warding. Highly recommended for anthro. 
pology, sociology, and travel collections used 
by mature readers of any age.”—LEE ASH, 
Yale University Library. 


Abundantly illustrated with pictures and photographs; endpaper map. 
$4.95 at all booksellers, or from the publisher 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
Garden City, N.Y. 
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UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL 
SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNAL 


formerly: International Social Science Bulletin 


Just issued: TECHNICAL CHANGE AND POLITICAL DECISION, Volume 
12, Number 3, 1960 


Part I: Introduction, by C. B. Macpherson; The Rationalization of Methods and 
Means of Action in Public Administration, by G. Langrod; Some Effects of 
Technical Innovations on the Relationship between Central and Local Author- 
ities, by R. Maddick; The Recruitment and Training of Civil Servants; Present 
Day Problems, by A. Molitor. 

Part II: The World of the Social Sciences; Current Studies; Reviews and News 
Year subscription $6.50 Single copies: $2.00 

Order from: 


UNESCO PUBLICATIONS CENTER 
801 Third Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


A Study of Singular Importance 


THE FIRST FIVE MINUTES 


A Sample of Microscopic Interview Analysis 


By Roserr FE. Pirrencer, M.D., Cuarces F. Hockertt, Px.D., 
Joun J. Daneny, M.D. 


HIS study draws upon the techniques of two disciplines: psychiatry and 
anthropological linguistics; it demonstrates what each can contribute to the 
advancement of the other as science. 


Ihe authors present a close-grained examination of a segment of an inter- 
view recorded in sound. They bring to bear upon a brief interchange between 
a psychiatrist and his patient the merged learnings of what have been separate 
fields in the study of communication. The result is explosive in the geometri- 
cally increased discriminations shown to be possible—in the sharpened ac- 
curacy of perception, and in the enlarged volume of phenomena brought to 
awareness through the employment of a new tool for observation 


The authors report on their methods of research. They present principles 
of behavior uncovered or reenforced by the use of this new tool. At the close 
they discuss some of its immediate uses in practice. 


Ihe First Five Minutes provides little ease in reading; its pleasure lies in 
the intellectual shock of a boundary-marker in the advance of humane studies. 


1960 ix, 264 p. 24 cm. $6.50 


Order from your bookstore or from 


PAUL MARTINEAU, Publisher 
Box 421, Ithaca, New York 
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CHALLENGING NEW BOOKS 
FOR THE ANTHROPOLOGIST 


ANUAL OF PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 
evised and Enlarged English Edition) by 
un Comas, National Univ. of Mexico. Although 
author follows in the Martin tradition of basic 
ometry and somatometry, he is not a slave to 
t tradition. His book proceeds from technique to 
ication and from application to problem level. 
re is in fact—standardized methodology; and 
re is theory—the evaluation and interpretation 
data. Pub. Oct. ’60, 760 pp., 462 il., $17.50 


INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL BIOLOGY 
ev. 3rd Ed.) by Alan Dale, Bakewell, England. 
omplete revision of the text, an up-to-the-minute 
pter on “population” and a number of excellent 

illustrations in this Revised Third Edition 
rantee even more widespread use of Mr. Dale’s 
sk in the undergraduate curriculum. Pub. °59, 442 
, 316 il., $6.50 


LECULAR GENETICS AND HUMAN DIS- 
SE edited by Lytt I. Gardner, State Univ. of 
w York. Fourteen contributors outline salient 
as in the rapidly advancing field of genetics and 
vital relation to human disease states, Particularly 
ely is Chapter XIV which represents a Round 
ile Discussion in which are expressed viewpoints 
‘ix scientific investigators of varied backgrounds 
arding factors such as bomb fall-out which may 
| to increased human mutations. Pub. Nov. ’60, 
pp., 49 il. (1 color plate), $11.50 


ADINGS ON RACE (Nineteen Contributors) 
led by Stanley M. Garn. Ranging from the 
hetical concept of race through the mechanisms 
and experimental evolution to 
‘rimental studies on physiologic differences be- 
selection of 
1950. Pub. 


race formation 
ren major races, 
reflects advances 
| 304 pp., 14 il., $6.75 


this outstanding 


made since 


lings 


ANDBOOK OF ANTHROPOMETRY by M. F. 
ley Montagu. This is the first brief handbook on 
iropometry published in many years—an important 
k for all who are in any way concerned with meas- 
ment of the human body. Both laboratory and field 
theds are included. Precise data sheets are shown. 
». Nov. 60, 206 pp., 30 il., $5.00 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL 
THROPOLOGY (3rd Ed.) by M. F. Ashley 
Montagu, Princeton, N.J. Rewritten and enlarged 
to incorporate striking developments of the past 
decade . to re-evaluate many once solidly en- 
trenched ideas. There are new chapters on Neoteny 
and the Evolution of Man, Gene Equilibria, Race 
and Ethnic Group, and the Measurement of Soft Tis- 
sues. Pub. July ’60, 788 pp., 507 il., $14.50 


HUMAN RACES by Stanley M. Garn, Antioch 
College. Represents the only modern textbook on 
race now in print. Includes a contemporary defini- 
tion of race; the distinction between geographical, 
local, and micro-races; and a consideration of the 
major evolutionary mechanisms of race-formation in 


man. Pub. Nov. °60, 152 pp., 26 il., 35.50 


GENETICS, RADIOBIOLOGY AND RADIOL- 
OGY: Proceedings of the Mid-Western Conference 
(29 participants included 4 professor of genetics, 
t professor of radiobiology, and 21 professor of ra- 
diology). Wendell G. Scott and Titus Evans, 
Chairman and Co-Chairman, respectively; both of 
National Research Council. Represents a solid ex- 
change of knowledge on genetic problems arising 
from the medical use of ionizing radiation. Pub. °59, 
166 py., 56 il., $5.50 


THE CHEMISTRY OF HEREDITY by Stephen 
Zamenhof, Columbia Univ. Brings together perti- 
nent concepts from several separate disciplines, such 
as genetics, microbiology, medicine, biochemistry, 
and biophysics in an attempt to create a compre- 
hensive picture of the complete mechanism of hered- 
ity. Pub. °59, 120 pp., 10 il. (Amer. Lec. Living 


Chemistry), $4.25 


CHARLES C THOMAS e PUBLISHER 
301-327 East Lawrence Avenue 


Springfield @ Illinois 
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Just Published .. . Volume 12 (1961) 


ANNUAL REVIEW 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 


Editors: P. R. Farnsworth, Q. McNemar, and O. McNemar 
Editorial Committee: K. FE. Clark, P. R. Farnsworth, D. B. Harris, 
L. G. Humphreys, J. McV. Hunt, and H. Schlosberg 


Contents: 


Developmental Psychology H. T. Smith and L. J. Stone 
Comparative Psychology W.H. Thorpe 
Sealing and Test Theory W.S. Torgerson 
Personality Structure S. Messick 
Group Dynamics 

Classification of the Behavior Disorders 

Motivation and Performance F. W. Irwin 
Motor-Skills Learning . .E. A. Bilodeau and 1. McD. Bilodeau 
Brain Functions 

Visual Sensitivity C. G. Mueller 
The Chemical Senses L. M. Beidler 
Personnel Selection E. K. Taylor and E. C. Nevis 
Industrial Social Psychology 


Author & Subject Indexes Clothbound 
533 pages 
$7.00 postpaid (U.S.A.) $7.50 postpaid (elsewhere) 


231 Grant Avenue 


ANNUAL REVIEWS, INC., Pato Alto, California, U.S.A. 
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"JUST PUBLISHED 
_ The Evolution of. Man 
A Brief Introduction. to Physical 


Anthropology 
Ganam, W. Lasxn, Woyne State University 
_ Emphasizing human evolution, this book presents physical anthro- ‘ 
pology as an integrated field in which studies of fossil man, the pri- | 
mates, human genetics, blood groups, and human growth all con- 
tribute to our understanding. Genetic and anatomical as well gs an-— 


thropological aspects of human evolution are ably handled by an 
"author who has had professional experience in all three fields. . 


1961; 192pp:; $3.50 (probable price) 


ALSO OF INTEREST 
Human Evolution 


Readings in Physical Anthropolo om 


Edited by Nort. Korn aad Hanky Surra, 
both of Valley Junior College, Von Nuys, Calif. 


Integrates the field of physical anthropology with the other biological. 
sciences. Provides 40 selections on such topics as classic Mendelian 


genetics, human populations, paleontology and taxonomy, human fos- 
of! records, and men's contemporary evolution. 


HOLT, RINEHART:AND ‘WINSTON, INC.’ 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. ae 
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1959, 464 pp.. $5.50 
4 Fa 
GBORGB BANTA COMPANY, INC., MENASHA, ‘WISCONSIN, 


